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AT LAST... rubber covered basketball 
with True “Soft Touch” 


New Ce//-O-Foam gives Rawlings Herculite 
unequalled ‘“‘feel’’ for positive grip and control 


OUTSIDE 


A bright new 
Orange color 
for alt 
Herculite 
Basketballs 


Woun, 


we CELL-O-FOAM*—This layer of closed cell plastic foam, just 
beneath the cover, softens the touch of the ball without loss of 
liveliness or resiliency. Cell-O-Foam makes the ball easier to 
grip and control, gives it the feel of fine leather. And ‘‘Rubber- 
Ball’ Ping is gone. Handle a new Soft Touch Herculite your- 
self. Discover the amazing difference made by Cell-O-Foam— 
the most important improvement in basketballs in the past 
decade. (*Patent Applied For) 

ve 2nd NYLON WINDING — a full mile of nylon wound round 
to geometrical perfection. No peaks or valleys. 


“w PURE GUM RUBBER curing eliminates inner wear by 
bleeding into the nylon layers during the curing process. 


w lst NYLON WINDING—a full mile for even flexing, 
uniform strength. 


yy FINE COUNT COTTON FABRIC BASE — Secures and 
assures perfect shape. 


BUTYL BLADDER —a perfectly formed base. 


The new color and new construction take nothing away from 
the famous Rawlings Herculite toughness. This ball is still made 
to take all the play your team can give it ... all the abuse a rough 
surface can give it. Convince ourself’ b putting the Herculite to 
your own test. And get the feel of new “Soft Touch’ 


Soft Touch Herculite with Cell-O-Foam is available 
in models B2S, B4S, B6S and CB66 (George 
Yardley Autograph) 


: An important construction story 
| 
"Tho Fis Tho Field!” 
Finest In The Field! 
— 
= 
St. Louis New York Los Angeles 


1961 SCHOOLYEAR 
ACTIVITIES & PLANNING CHART 


Free... request your copy. 


Covers April 1960 to September 1961. Ample write-in 
spaces for planning and scheduling far ahead. Fits your 
standard 3-ring binders. So helpfully convenient ... you 
see any month at a glance without removing from binder. 


Free from E. R. MOORE CoO. 


~ 


1960 STYLE CATALOG 


... in full color. New styles—one-piece 
suits, tumblers, tunics, ““Jamaicas’’, 
“Bermudas’’, sportshirts. 


Ask for your copy. Free. 


“PHYSICAL EDUCATION ... 
AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO PARENTS” 


This is a “take-home” pamphlet explaining 
vital significance of physical education and 
the role of the gym suit in achieving these 
objectives. Helps win support 
for your program from 

mothers, PTA, school officials. 


Free in any quantity. 


E. R. MOORE CoO. 


932 Dakin Street » Chicago 13, Illinois E. KR. MOORE CO. OF CALIFORNIA E. R. MOORE CO. NORTHWEST : 
Phone: GRaceland 7-3600 
: St. + s 26, Calif. 505 yis Ave. + Ses Washingt 
968 Nespeik: Meswur’sTrcdlilyn@e: New Vork 1641 N. Allesandro St. + Los Angeles 26, Calif 1605 Boylston Ave. + Seattle 22, Washington 
Phone: EVergreen 3-2800 Phone: DUnkirk 7-3205 Phone: EAst 2-2848 \ 
[| Send full color style catalog. Free. your name title 
Style wanted: 1-pe. uniformity 
Other school phone is 
ante 
We order directly from mfr. 
(_] Stores buy for us. city. zone state 
[|] Ask MOORE representative to contact me 
| ' Send free copy of 1961 Schoolyear remarks 
Activities & Planning Chart i 
Send free folders, “Physical 
i Education, ...An Important Message to 
Parents”. 
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STOP wrestling with 
slippery “ripples’’! 


WRESTLING GYM MATS 


@ Made of Ensolite®—U.S. Rubber 
Co.'s finest grade vinyl foam. 

@ Absorbs up to 10 times more shock 
than other mat materials. 

© Stops impact injuries, mat burns. 

@ % the weight, less bulk than con- 
ventional mats. Easily stored. 


@ Vinyl coated with exclusive PEC- 
10* for durability, long life. 


© 100% sanitary, easy to clean. 

@ Fire resistant. 

© Approved by NCAA. 

*PEC-10 is a formula of the Protection Equipment Co. 


Polvonite mats play an important role at 
Reavis High School, Oak Lawn, IIl., where 
this action shot was taken. And wrestling 
coach John W. Fitzgerald, who is also 
Chairman of the Committee on Extension 
of Wrestling, rates these modern mats tops 
in protection, economy, sanitation, versatil- 
ity and convenience. 


Write Today for New 1960 Catalog 


PROTECTION EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


100 Fernwood Ave., Rochester 21, N. Y. 


ORIGINATORS OF PLASTIC COATED ALL FOAM MATS AND FIBERLESS SHOULDER PADS 


by ED DURLACHER 
ODERN 
DYNAMIC 
PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
ACTIVITIES 


ASTER HEL 


ERS CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Send for 


j free 
to music brochure National 
for Primary Grades Crippled Children an ts 
Elementary Grades HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS P23 WwW. Ogden Ave. 
High School Girls Box J, Freeport, N.Y. 3 Chicago 12, Ill. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


March 7-12 


National Association of Intercollegiate Ath- 
letics Convention and Basketball Cham- 
pionships, Kansas City, Missouri 
March 24-26 
Annual Conference of the National Intra- 
mural Association, Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana 
March 27-April 2 
Golden Anniversary White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, Washington, 


March 30-April 1 
Midwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio 

April 3-7 
Eastern District AAHPER annual convention, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

April 3-9 
National Library Week 

April 6-8 
Central District AAHPER annual convention, 
Fargo, North Dakota 

April 6-9 
Northwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Sun Valley, Idaho 

April 21-22 
Southern Association for Physical Education 


of College Women, Shore Club Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Florida 


April 22-24 
Annual Meeting of the American College 
of Sports Medicine, Miami, Florida 

April 24-28 
AAHPER 75th Anniversary Convention, Mi- 
ami Beach, Florida 

April 27-30 


Health Education Section, American College 
Health Association, Royal York Hotel, Toron- 
to, Ontario 


May 

American Bicycle Month 

May 1-7 
National Youth Fitness Week 

May 4-7 
Southwest District AAHPER annual conven- 
tion, Phoenix, Arizona 

May 13-15 
Spring Conference of the Midwest Associa- 
tion for Physical Education of College Wom- 
en, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 

June 20-24 
Women's Collegiate Golf Tournament, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford, California 

June 26-July 1 
Annual Convention of the National Educa- 
tional Association, Los Angeles, California 

June 26-July 2 


Annual Conference of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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We invite you to visit us at the 1960 Conventions 


MARCH 30—APRIL Ist 
Midwest District—Pick Carter Hotel—Cleveland, Ohio 


APRIL 3-7 
Eastern District—Penn Sheraton—Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


APRIL 5-9 
Central District—Civic Center—Fargo, North Dakota 


APRIL 6-9 
Northwest District—Challenger Inn—Sun Valley, Idaho 


APRIL 24-28 
National—Miami Beach—Fxhibition Hall—Miami Beach, Florida 


MAY 4-7 
Southwest District—Westward Ho Hotel—Phoenix, Arizona 
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Superior Design, 
) Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


DEVICE Co. 
IDERSON, INDIANA, U.S. A. 

LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
SWIMMING 


L AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


TEELA-WOOKET ARCHERY 
AND RIDING CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 


INSTRUCTORS’ COURSES IN 
ARCHERY AND RIDING 
ARCHERY WORKSHOPS 

and IDEAL VACATIONING 
JUNE 21-JULY 3 
SEPT. 1-11, 1960 


Reasonable Rates . . . Superb Food 
Swimming . . . dancing . . . tennis . . . golf 
Casting, etc. 
Send coupon for complete brochures to: 
wha 
he lA Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Miller 
200 Fifth Ave. 359-J 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Send .... folders on’ ARCHERY .... RIDING .... 
to: 


IN THIS ISSUE 


Our March cover heralds the detailed 
program of the 1960 annual convention 
in Miami Beach, which begins on page 
34 of this issue. Study it carefully and 
make your plans to be there for the 
75th anniversary celebrations. 


AAHPER’s newest answer to the chal- 
lenge of youth fitness is explained on p. 
17. Two college presidents speak up on 
the proper role of athletics in institu- 
tions of higher edueation (p. 18), and 
a doctor tells physical educators what 
they should know about heart disease 
(p. 26). The practical side of the job 
is not forgotten, with two articles on 
specific teaching techniques for roller 
skating and tennis (p. 28, 31). 


New facilities for health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation are being added io 
college campuses across the country. 
Central Washington College of Eduea- 
tion, Ellensburg, dedicated a new build- 
ing on February 5. The unique strue- 
ture is described on p. 33. 


Two national conferences are reported 
in this issue. They represent the concern 
of the Association for long-range plan- 
ning and study to upgrade the profes- 
sion. Health educators met to identify 
eurrent problems and make suggestions 
for continued growth in health educa- 
tion programs. Their recommendations 
for future action appear on p. 12. A dif- 
ferent kind of national meeting was the 
Workshop on Equipment and Supplies, 
reported on p. 10. Fifty national leaders 
cooperated in a nine-day work session 
which will result in a practical guide- 
book for school use. 


COMING NEXT MONTH 


The big, 128-page April JourNAL tells 
the story of 75 years of AAHPER his- 
tory. A comprehensive coverage of all 
significant professional developments 
in the Association is illustrated with 
rare photographs of early programs in 
our field. Fascinating reading for today, 
it will prove an indispensable reference 
in the future for all the important 
events of the past. 

Renew your membership today so that 
you will not miss the special anniversary 
issue. The April JOHPER goes only to 
paid-up members of the Association— 
make certain you’re on the membership 
list. 


PHOTO ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


Cover—NEA Art Department; 10—-Pho- 
tographic Laboratory, Michigan State 
University; 22-24—Pasadena Department 
of Recreation; 28-29—the authors; 33— 
Central Washington College of Educa- 
tion. 


NATIONWIDE 
PROFESSIONAL 
POSITIONS 


Serve as Director or Assistant of 
HPER program with all age 
groups. Use skills in administra- 
tion, public relations, leadership 
training, recreation. Positions of- 
fer opportunities for in-service 
training. 
v 


Requirements include: 
Tested group leadership 
Program Skills 
Concern for all people 
Good work habits 
Warm personality 
College Degree 
P.E. or Recreation major 


v 


Consult Placement Director for 
Interview Dates or write to: 


Personnel Dept.-PE 
National Board, YWCA 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


EW! 


LOW-COST — RE-USABLE © 


| 


HUGE! 
14x22” 

Use These 
ERASO* 
POSTERS 


—Watch 


‘Reg. U.S. Patent Office 


NOTHING—But nothing buiids better Programs 
and more participation than Program Aids. They 
are widely endorsed and hailed as unique and 
unparalleled organization and promotion tools. 


e ERASO* Posters & Charts 

e@ SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

e@ PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

e@ SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

e@ RECORD-MASTER* “Hall-of-Fame” Displays 
e Executive Scheduling Kits 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. WRITE FOR CATALOG TO— 


The PROGRAM AIDS Co., Inc. 
Dept. J, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OFFICIAL MAGAZINE OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Founded 1885 

A Department of the National Education Association 
Carl A. Troester, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 

Ella H. Wright Director of Publications 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Nancy H. Kane Managing Editor 
Patricia A. Van Over = Assistant Editor 
George F. Anderson Advertising Manager 
Myrtle S. Spande Circulation Manager 


EDITORIAL BOARD 


Marjorie Auster an Gund Donald Mathews 
rgery Avirett aughn Halli Virginia Morris 

Hester Bland Arthur Harnett Betty |. Owen 

Ernest Blohm Cliff Harper John Scherlacher 


Spurgeon Cherry Leona Holbrook Wilma Smith 
Dorothea Coleman jean Homewood William Streit 


H. Dan Corbin Warren |. Huffman Wilfred Sutton 

Gertrude Couch Doris Hutchinson Frances Todd 

ames Counsilman Ralph johnson Betty van der Smissen 
‘esley Cushman Gene Kidder Ora Wakefield 

Greyson Daughtrey Clyde Knapp Harold Walker 

Monty Esslinger Theodore Kohler Marya Welch 

Warren Evans Charles Kovacic janet Wells 


Clifford Fagan Norman Kunde Wallace Wesley 
Paul Fairfield Richard Larkins Carroll Widdoes 
William Freeberg Charlotte Leach Rebecca Woosley 


Martha Manning 


NATIONAL STAFF 


C A. Troester, jr. Executive Secretary 
George F. Anderson Associate Executive Secretary 
William H. Creswell Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant Consultant in Physical Education 
and Girls and Women’s Sports 

Roswell D. Merrick Consultant in Physical Education 
and Men's Athletics 

jackson M. Anderson Consultant in Recreation 
and Outdoor Education 

Myrtle S. Spande Assistant Executive Secretary 
‘Elizabeth Avery Wilson ial Consultant 
i Ith Education 

tulian W. Smith Director of Outdoor Education Project 
Louis E. Means Director of Special Projects 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


President Arthur A. Esslinger 
University of ptt Eugene 
President-Elect nie L. Lynn 
University of Pittsburgh 
Past President Ray O. Duncan 
West Virginia University, Morgantown 

Vice-Presidents: 
Health Education Edward B. Johns 
University of California, Los Angeles 
Physical Education Edwina jones 
i Board of Education, Cleveland 4, Ohio 
Recreation Harold K. Jack 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa 
Men's Athletics Zollie Maynard 
State Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fila. 
Women’s Sports Theima Bishop 
Michigan State University, East Lansing 
Safety Education A. E. “Joe” Florio 


University of Illinois, Urbana 

District Representatives: 
Suet Leonard R. Marti Northwest Ruth Weythman 
ern fohn Shaw Southern C. J. Alderson 
Midwest Hester Beth Bland Southwest H. B. Hunsaker 


AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Amer. Acad. of Physical Education; Amer. College of 
Sports Medicine; Amer. School Health Assn.; Amer. Youth 
ostels, Inc.; Assn. for Physical and Mental Rehabilita- 
tion; Boys’ Clubs of America; Canadian AHPER; Col- 
lege Physical Educ. Assn.; Delta Psi Kappa; Natl. Assn. 
for Intercollegiate Athletics; Nati. Assn. for yw 
Educ. of College Women; Natl. Board of YWCA of U. S.; 
Natl. Collegiate Athletic Assn.; Natl. Comm. for Health 
and Physical Educ. of the Natl. Assn. of Jewish Center 
Workers; Natl. Intramural Assn.; Phi Delta Pi; Phi Epsilon 
Kappa; Physical Educ. Soc. of the YMCA’s of North 
America; Society of State Directors of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 
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Special Articles 


Vacations and Conventions Ruth Yost Stotler 6 
National Workshop on Equipment and 
Supplies Ellis H. Champlin 10 
Health Education Planning Conference Sara Louise Smith 12 
Track and Field Project 17 
What College Presidents Say About 
Athletics Edgar L. Harden and William E. Stevenson 18 
Physical Education in the Integrated 
Curriculum Arthur G. Miller 20 
Pasadena’s Outdoor Recreation Program Edward E. Bignell 22 
A Course in Movement Fundamentals for College 
Women __ Laura J. Huelster 24 
What Physical Educators Need to Know about Heart 
Disease Norman M. Wall 26 
Teach Roller Skating Skills Claire B. Koch and Herbert C. Price, Jr. 28 
Safety in the School Environment Is 
Our Job George P. Silverwood 30 
Techniques for Teaching Tennis William E. Murphy 31 
New Facilities . Helen McCabe and Clifford Peek 33 
Convention Programs 
75th Anniversary AAHPER Convention 34 
Southwest District AAHPER Convention 55 
Midwest District AAHPER Convention 57 
Regular Features 
Advertisers’ Index 84 Notes from Association 
Books and Bulletins él Headquarters 8 
Coaches’ Col ” Outdoor Education 73 
eo Products Parade 77 
Coming Events 2 Research Bulletin 75 
In.This Issue ‘ Spotlight on the Dance 69 
International Scene a State and District Association 
News Across the Nation 8! News 80 
Published monthly September through May by the American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
Recreation, a nonprofit organization and a department of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Second class postage paid at Washington, D. C., and at additional mailing 
offices. The Journal goes to all members of the Association. Professional members pay annual dues of $10 ($6 of 
which is for Journal) or $15 ($6 of which is for Journal and $4 for Research Quarterly) ;. student members 
(undergraduates only) pay annual dues of $3.50 ($3 of which is for Journal) or $6.50 ($3 of which is for 
Journal and $2 for Research Quarterly). Applications for Fellows of the AAHPER supplied on request. Member- 
ship starts only in January, April, September Subscription rate to institutions and libraries, $10; 
Research Quarterly, $15. Single copies of the Journal, $1.25. Advertising rates on request Articles may be 
submitted as a contribution to the profession; no remuneration can be made. Views and opinions expressed are 


those of the authors and not necessarily those of the Association 


available on 


Recreation, National Education Association 
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microfilm. Copyright 1960 by the American Association for Health, Physical 
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You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with a Gree Harvard Kit for Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


60 STATE ST- 
a table tennt 
ease send us 


e 
Harvard Tournam 


the 
nt Kit 


HARVARD 
| Table Tennis Co. 
60 State St., Boston,Mas4. 


Vacations and Conventions 


RUTH YOST STOTLER 
Washington, D. C. 


Because it has been impractical for 
me to take summer vacations, a few 
years ago I decided to attend conven- 
tions as a vacation for myself. When 
the pros and cons of convention-attend- 
ance are weighed, the pros come out far 
ahead. 


Benefits Vs. Complaints 


Some of the benefits of professional 
conventions are: 

__ 1. Meeting and listening to noted peo- 
ple in our field, after having read their 
publications. 

2. Talking and diseussing various 
angles of health, physical education, and 
recreation, with men and women in dif- 
ferent grade levels. 

3. Swapping practical ideas with 
teachers from various states and, learn- 
ing about regulations set up by differ- 
ent states and counties. 

4. Observing and talking with college 
students and getting the newer approach 
in our fields of education. 

5. Socializing with old and new 
friends at luncheons, banquets, dances, 
and lobbies of the hotels. 

6. Visiting the exhibitions, commer- 
cial and educational, which always 
arouse the curiosity and present new 
ideas. 

Compared with these benefits, here 
are some of the complaints: 

1. There should be more demonstra- 
tions of good, practical ideas which have 
worked in school situations. 

2. There is need for providing in- 
creased participation in activities and 
professional diseussion by the average 
convention goer. 

3. Attendance at conventions is ex- 
pensive. 

It has been said that teachers go to 
conventions to waste time, but I have 
seen much evidence of conscientious peo- 
ple attending the meetings of interest 
to them. Perhaps in time some system 
can be developed to help defray the ex- 
penses for those teachers really inter- 
ested. 


Practicalities and Inspiration 


Personally, I have always returned to 
my school with many new practical ideas 
which I can use in my own classes. The 
new insights and renewed inspiration 
gained from the convention have helped 
me come back to the classroom with 
enthusiasm for teaching and for helping 
each individual student meet his needs. 

As yet, the novelty has not worn off. 
I hope to continue attending conventions 
as my vacation. * 


Mrs. Stotier is teacher of girls physi- 
cal education at Western Junior High 
School. 
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1 Complete Physical Education Uniforms 
3 BIG-VALUE COMBINATIONS 


FEATURING: 
T-Shirts in white and colors. 
Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


Champion’s “Complete Phys. Ed. Uniforms” 
are priced lower, and the savings are passed 
along to you. 

Follow the lead of more and more of the na- 
tion’s colleges and high schools. Equip your 
school with Champion Phys. Ed. uniforms— 
top quality, long-wearing, full washability! 
Here are the three standard T-shirt and Gym 
Pant combinations. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. T-Shirt: we col- 
Pant: Style KE/8.In following ors—all s or immediate delivery: 
for delivery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, Kelly, Navy, 


Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4-piece 
cotton twill. Triple stitched 
Boxer style waist with heat resistant 14” 
elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Complete Price, including shirt pans 
processed in your own school color with 


your own 
$1.65 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.—$1.55 each 


Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, Maroon, 
Scarlet, Cardinal, Orange, Purple, Brown, 
Gray, Black, Gold. Full elastic waist. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. Complete Price, includ- 
school color with your own design . 


$1.70 per 
1 12 doz.—$1.60 each 


Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, Gray, Black, Gold 
and Old Gold. Same construction as 78QS. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price including shirt and pants 
processed in your own school color with 
your own design .. . 

$1.85 per uniform 


Over 12 doz.—$1.75 each 


Gans will send you a free sam- 
ple o the T-shirt and Gym Pont so 
sur can see how a gym suit for 
ysical Education classes will Took 
with your design in your school color 


must come from the Ph | Educa- 
tion department er Please 
specify design and color when writ- 
ing for sample. 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER) 
P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3,N.Y. 


WRITE FOR CURRENT CATALOG FREE: 


CHAMPION 


Knitwear Co., Inc. 


; 
extra! | | 
CHAMPION 
3 
e 
| 
GYM SUIT COMBINATION SUIT COMBINATION 4 GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
. 
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MAY 1-7 IS NATIONAL YOUTH FITNESS WEEK, 


sponsored by the Presdent's Council on 
Youth Fitness. This is the time for 
AAHPER members to call attention to what 
is already being done in their schools 
and communities to promote the total fit- 
ness of youth. Take this opportunity, 
when the public's interest is aroused by 
this nationwide celebration, to interpret 
to your community the progress that has 
already been made through the regular 
school programs of health and physical 
education. Urge increased participation 
in ongoing programs to develop youth 
fitness; urge support of the existing 
community efforts to keep America's youth 
fit for democratic living. 


OFFICIAL COTTON GOODS AWARDS FOR THE FIT- 


ness testing program are no longer avail- 
able directly from the AAHPER headquar- 
ters. The Richard Smith Corporation, 420 
Tompkins Street, Brooklyn 16, New York, 
is now the official distributor for 
T-shirts, sweat shirts, girl's scarfs, 
cardigan and zipper jackets, and the 
like. Continue to use the regular order 
forms, but send them to the Richard Smith 
Corporation. No change in prices is 
contemplated. 

AAHPER headquarters will continue to 
Supply official test information and 
instruction, record forms, award cer-= 
tificates, and all official embroidered 
emblems. A new Catalog of Fitness Test 
Materials and Awards, complete with nec- 
essary order forms, is available from 
OPERATION FITNESS—U.S.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MEETING TO DISCUSS HEALTH COUNCILS 


was held in Washington, D. C., in Feb- 
ruary. Representatives from the American 
Medical Association, U.S. Public Health 
Service, public schools, voluntary health 
agencies, National Health Council, and 
AAHPER discussed the need for helpful 
materials to aid in the formation of 
health councils. A plan was developed 

to bring about cooperative effort in 
producing the needed material. 


AS ANOTHER SERVICE TO ITS MEMBERS, 


AAHPER has made arrangements for special 
member rates with a national hotel chain 
and several independent hotels. Complete 
information will be mailed to all 

AAHPER members. 


NOTES FROM 
ASSOCIATION HEADQUARTERS 


AAHPER WAS ONE OF 21 NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


participating in the formation of the 
Council for Research in Education. The 
group will not do research but will seek 
and administer funds for educational 
research and publish reports of research. 
Raymond A. Weiss, New York University, 
who is chairman of the AAHPER Research 
Council, represented the Association at 
its initial meeting in Washington, D.C., 
on January 27. 


THE MAY ISSUE OF THE NAASP BULLETIN 


THE U.S. 


(National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals) will deal with administrative 
and supervisory responsibilities in 
health, physical education, recreation, 
and safety. Elmon A. Vernier, director of 
health and physical education, Baltimore 
Public Schools, is chairman of the AAHPER 
committee which planned and coordinated 
the publication. Over 40 outstanding 
writers contributed articles. The Bulle- 
tin will be reprinted in book form and 
sold by AAHPER. 


SENATE APPROVED A SUBSTANTIAL 


federal support bill on February 4. Final 
vote was 51 to 34 in favor of passage of 
S 8, the McNamara-Hart Bill including the 
NEA-sponsored Clark-Monroney Amendment. 
The measure would provide $1,800,000,000 
as aid to public schools, giving assist- 
ance for teacher salaries and schdol con- 
struction, for two years. The fight for 
final passage of this legislation now 
moves to the House of Representatives. 
AAHPER members should let their views be 
known to their Congressman. 


THE AAHPER AND THE NAPECW WILL CO-SPON- 


sor the Fourth International Congress on 
Physical Education and Sports for Girls 
and Women, August 6-12, 1961. The Con- 
ference will be held at the NEA Head- 
quarters Building in Washington, D.C., 
and will have a UN style of simultaneous 
translation service. Partial financial 
support is being sought from a founda- 
tion. However, as a measure of good will 
to further the cause of international 
understanding it is hoped that individual 
members, local, state, and district asso- 
ciations, and student major clubs will 
contribute to this project. Checks made 
payable to the 1961 International Con- 
gress Fund can be sent to the AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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To All Members of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation — 


Have YOU ENROLLED IN YouR ASSOCIATION-SPONSORED 
DISABILITY INSURANCE PROGRAM ? ? 


The Program is now officially in effect, and many of your colleagues have 
already received their policies, If you have not as yet taken advantage of 
this special opportunity, we strongly urge that you do not delay your 
decision too long. REMEMBER . . . Accident or illness can strike at any 
time — and the results can mean financial disaster for those who are 
unprotected! 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES WITH ANY OTHER PLAN! 
Long-term Benefit Payments 
Special Hospitalization Benefits 
Your Choice of Two Liberal Programs 
Low, Low Premium Rates 


Coverage especially designed for members under the supervision of AAHPER officers. 


Authorized representatives of Mutual of Omaha are presently contacting members throughout 
the country to provide personal assistance in completing the application. If you have not as yet 
been contacted, write or call your nearest Mutual of Omaha office or get in touch with your State 
Membership Director. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH 
& ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


HOME OFFICE —OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
The Largest Exclusive Health & Accident Company in the World 
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PROFESSIONAL REPORT FROM THE 


National Workshop on Equipment and Supplies 


ELLIS H. CHAMPLIN 
Workshop Director 
Springfield College 


HE National Workshop on 

Equipment and Supplies for 
Athletics, Physical Education, and 
Recreation was conducted at the 
Kellogg Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation, Michigan State University, in 
East Lansing, Michigan, December 
10-18, 1959. Fifty national leaders 


pooled their experience, knowledge, 
and judgment in a cooperative effort 
to prepare a practical manual to 
help authorities select, purchase, use, 
and maintain equipment and sup- 
plies in sufficient amounts and qual- 
ity to ensure better programs of 


physical education, athletics, and 
recreation for American children, 
youth, and adults. 

These 50 men and women leaders 
from 17 states point out that very 
little material is now available to 
those seeking information on this 
important matter. Just as each child 
needs a textbook to help him perfect 
his reading skills, he also must fre- 
quently ‘‘get his hands on the ball”’ 
if he is to learn ball-handling skills. 
The feeling of success that goes with 
the acquisition of skills is a strong 
motivating foree toward further 
satisfying and wholesome participa- 
tion. No one will attain physical 
fitness by merely admiring those 
who are physically fit. 


Members of the Executive Committee for the Workshop were; I. to r.: Theodore 
P. Bank, The Athletic Institute; David K. Brace, Texas University, chairman; Ellis 
H. Champlin, Springfield College, director; Milo F. Christiansen, D. C. Recreation 
Department, secretary; Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER recreation consultant. 
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The basic purpose of the manual 
is to facilitate formation of sound 
policies and procedures in the pur- 
chase and use of equipment and sup- 
plies; to assure maximum participa- 
tion and protection of participants; 
and to achieve the fullest benefits 
from programs of athletics, physical 
education, and recreation. The man- 
ual deals specifically with the selec- 
tion, utilization, budgeting, procure- 
ment, accountability, and mainte- 
nance of equipment and supplies. It 
also contains numerous references, 
pictures, graphs, charts, and sources 
of additional information. The man- 
ual is adapted for use in elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges, 
as well as in state, municipal, indus- 
trial, hospital, church, and private 
programs. 

The workshop was sponsored and 
financed jointly by The Athletic In- 
stitute, Inc., and the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. Eighteen 
other national erganizations acted as 
co-sponsors and were invited to des- 
ignate representatives on the Work- 
shop Steering Committee. 

A planning meeting of the Steer- 
ing Committee was held in Chicago, 
February 19-20, 1959. The workshop. 
plan was developed, leadership per- 
sonnel selected, a list of prospective 
participants drawn up, and the pur- 
poses and policies of the workshop 
determined. Delegates were care- 
fully selected in order to secure out- 
standing men and women leaders 

(Continued on page 66) 
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write for your free copy today 


USEFUL... 
CONCISE... 


NON-TECHNICAL... 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 


Mfrs. of Rebound-Tumbling Equipment 
215 A AVE. N.W. @ CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Phone EMpire 4-2417 


Just out——Nissen Trampoline’'s* helpful new booklet, 
“What You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling,” gives 
some fundamental facts about the activity that you'll want 
to know whether you are a teacher, administrator or parent. 
Safety, proper instruction, effective use of space, cost, and 
suggestions on program planning are all covered in this 
new booklet. If you teach physical education or have any 
responsibility for the physical education program at yeur 
school, you'll want a copy. There is no charge — send for 
yours today. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Nissen Rebound-Tumbling Equipment! 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY 
215 A AVE. N.W., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Please send, without obligation, a copy of your new booklet, ‘‘What 
You Should Know About Rebound-Tumbling.”’ 


POSITION 
SCHOOL 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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PROFESSIONAL REPORT FROM THE 


Health Education 
Planning Conference 


SARA LOUISE SMITH 


Conference Director 
AAHPER Past-Vice-President, Health Education 


T THE REQUEST of the 
Health Education Division of 
AAHPER, 30 health educators met 
in Highland Park, Illinois, October 
10-12, 1959, to review the progress of 
health education, to consider current 
issues and problems in the field, and 
to make suggestions for continued 
growth and expansion in this area of 
education. 


The conference group was com- 
posed of outstanding leaders with 
extensive experience at the local, 
state, and national levels. Public 
schools, colleges and universities, 
state and national organizations were 
represented, and conferees came 
from 13 states. Both official and 
voluntary health organizations were 
represented. In addition to the 
AAHPER, which sponsored the con- 
ference, the U. S. Office of Edueca- 
tion, the U. S. Publie Health Service, 
and the American Medical Associa- 
tion were represented. 

Edward B. Johns, vice-president 
of AAHPER and chairman of the 
health education division, Elena 
Sliepeevich, vice-president-elect, and 
William H. Creswell, AAHPER, 
health education consultant, served 
with the director of the conference 
as a steering committee for the con- 
ference. Leaders in the field, Mabel 
Rugen, Charles C. Wilson, and Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, reviewed the begin- 
nings of health education, its early 
struggles, and significant historical 
developments to the present. The 


14 report of the planning conference will 
be published by AAHPER. The Journal 
will announce its availability. 
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conferees were challenged to meet 
the problems of today as coura- 
geously and zealously as leaders of 
the past. 

Crucial problems and issues in 
health-education were discussed by 
Ruth Abernathy, Fred V. Hein, and 
Elsa Schneider. The problems pre- 
sented were grouped into six cate- 
gories: (1) philosophy, (2) curricu- 
lum, (3) research, (4) motivation, 
(5) teacher education, and (6) pro- 
fessional relationships. Smaller 
groups, under the leadership of 
John H. Shaw, Robert Yoho, and 
Charlotte Leach, each analyzed more 
fully the problems in two categories 
and suggested steps which should be 
taken to meet present needs. These 
needs and suggestions were pre- 
sented to the conference as a whole 
for further discussion and sugges- 
tions. 

Lloyd Michael, principal of Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Iliinois, 
and currently chairman of the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and AMA, 
spoke on ‘‘The Administrator Looks 
at Health Education.’’ Dr. Michael 
also served as chairman of the Com- 
mission on the Experimental Study 
of the Utilization of the Staff in the 
Secondary School, which had just 
published its report, Images of the 
Future. He pointed up some of the 
marked changes which are occurring 
in secondary education and suggested 
that health educators and adminis- 
trators must look at health education 
within this setting of major change. 

Some of the present needs in the 
field of health education as seen by 
the conferees were enumerated and 
discussed. It was realized that some 
of these problems were exceedingly 
complex and difficult to solve, that 


it would require long range plan- 
ning, continuous effort by many 
individuals and groups, and devoted 
and courageous leadership. With 
this in mind, it was recommended 
that: 


1. A special committee of the Health 
Education Division of AAHPER be ap- 
pointed to prepare a statement on the 
philosophy of school health education. 


2. A commission or task force be ap- 
pointed to study further current cur- 
riculum problems in school health edu- 
cation and make recommendations to the 
AAHPER of steps to be taken. 


3. Teachers involved in health edu- 
cation be encouraged to conduct research 
at the classroom level. 

4. Classroom teachers use instruments 
of evaluation in assessing learning out- 
comes in health education. 


5. Supervisors and coordinators be 
encouraged to conduct research. 

6. College and universities be encour- 
aged to conduct more and better research 
and to center attention on research in 
broad problem areas (i.e., clusters of 
related research studies). 


7. The Association provide consulta- 
tive service on research design, either 
through a staff member or through quali- 
fied members of the Association. 


8. The Association serve as or assume 
responsibility for cooperatively estab- 
lishing a clearing house for studies con- 
ducted by related organizations which 
are concerned with or relate to school 
health education to prevent duplication 
of effort. 


9. A cireular listing questionnaires in 
cireulation or proposed for distribution 
be periodically issued. 

10. A list of research sources (e.g., 
research reviews, abstracts, bibliogra- 
phies) in school health education and 
related areas be produced and distrib- 
uted. 


11. Arrangements be made for a syn- 
thesis or review of research in school 
health education and related fields, par- 
ticularly the behavioral sciences, to be 
published, possibly in the form of a 
monograph; this material be developed 
to show the implications for school 
health education. 


12. The provisions of the National 
Defense Education Act and similar legis- 
lation be explored for possible financial 
assistance in health education research. 


13. The Division explore resources in 
the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare and in other organizations 
for available services and materials in 
the area of health behavior determina- 
tion and make these known to the mem- 
bership. 


14. The Division explore the possibil- 
ities for conferences, meetings, and insti 
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Only Gym Master offers 
THE BIG THREE trampo- 
lins for school use... 
THREE different sizes for 
YOUR particular needs. 
Each trampolin is designed 
for top performance in 
competition, training and 
exhibition; each trampolin 
has Gym Master's stronger, 
safer construction. All are 
easy to fold and store, and 
can be ordered with Gym 
Master's exclusive quick- 
turn adjuster to give you 
precise bed tension in 
seconds. 


THE VARSITY 


Proven the finest in schools 
and colleges throughout the 
country, the Gym Master 
Varsity meets all specifica- 
tions for AAU, NCAA and 
all other competition. Per- 
forming area of 6 by 12 feet. 


..- Learn more about THE BIG 
THREE—and about Gym Master’s 
complete line of trampolins and 
gymnastic equipment. Send TO- 
DAY for the big new catalog and 
price list. 


write: 


THE JUMBO 


THE TITAN 


Rapidly growing in popu- 
larity for learning and com- 
petition, the Jumbo has a 
large 7 by 14 foot performing 
bed which gives greater con- 
fidence to learners, allows 
more liberty of action. Live- 
ly performance! 


3200 SOUTH ZUNI STREET 
ENGLEWOOD, COLORADO 


A greatly enlarged perform- 
ing bed on a trampolin that 
is practical to use and store 


in any gym...a development 
only possible with Gym 
Master’s superior design. 


Room for concurrent stunts 


on a tremendously live bed 
measuring a full 8 by 16 feet! 
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tutes, and publications such as mono- 
graphs and yearbooks designed to im- 
prove understanding and functional ap- 
plication of health behavioral concepts. 

15. The Association encourage appro- 
priate schools, which have strong depart- 
ments of health education, to carry out 
pilot programs where the latest valid 
findings in health behavior ean be ap- 
plied. 

16. The Association continue to work 
cooperatively with organizations evalu- 
ating school programs and charting 
future policy to assure that the experi- 
ences provided include adequate oppor- 
tunities for children to learn and become 
skillful in achieving and maintaining 
optimum health. 

17. Efforts at communication and 
coordination within NEA and with other 
organizations be continued through such 
means as: meetings; joint committees; 
coordinating councils; active participa- 
tion in membership, work, and confer- 
ences of other groups; invitations to 
other groups to respond in like manner; 
contributions to journals and other pub- 
lications; exchange of publications; in- 
terstaff contacts and exchange of prob- 
lems, developments, and materials. 

18. A series of periodi¢ seminars for 
teachers of teachers be provided to re- 
view new scientific information and 


world-wide and space-age developments 
and to exchange ideas and experiences. 


19. State and regional health con- 
ferences be promoted. 


20. The Association continue to give 
leadership in such ways as: (a) spon- 
soring national conferences (curriculum, 
motivation, teacher education, and school 
accreditation were suggested as possible 
conference topies), (b) seeuring schol- 
arships and fellowships in school health 
education, and (ec) making further efforts 
to obtain legislation for training funds, 
and program support for school and 
college health education programs. 


21. The Association establish a com- 
mittee to study the whole problem of 
recognition for high quality programs 
preparing school health educators. 

22. The Association work to strength- 
en state certification requirements in 
health edueation for elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. 


It was strongly felt by the con- 
ferees that each individual member 
and state and district association 
coneerned with health education 
has the responsibility (1) to review 
the findings of the conference, (2) 
to consider what could be done at 


the local, state, and district levels to 
help meet present needs in the field, 
and (3) to plan specific action with 
the definite purpose of helping to 
meet the health and safety needs of 
children and youth in our schools 
today more effectively. 

Is your state and district associa- 
tion taking cognizance of current 
problems and planning steps to meet 
them? Are you as an individual 
working in your national association 
and supporting your leaders in their 
work? Are you conducting research ? 
Are you making every effort to keep 
abreast of new developments in the 
field? To help you fulfill your re- 
sponsibilities, a report of the con- 
ference is being prepared, to be 
available later this spring. 

Health education is a compara- 
tively new discipline; it has made 
tremendous progress in the past. If 
progress is to continue, the future 
requires careful planning, untiring 
devotion, assumption of individual 
responsibility, united effort, and in- 
formed and courageous leadership. * 


BUILDING FOR 


Health 

Postive Motivation 
Complete Teachers’ 
Grade Level 


Thatcher and Madison 


HEALTH 


Experienced Authorship 


A Total Health Program 
Physical, Mental, Emotional and Social 


Editions at each 


A COMPLETE HEALTH PROGRAM 


Grades One Through High School 


For Elementary Schools For High School 


TEACHERS 


YOUR HEALTH, Today and Tomorrow 
V/V Real Motivation 


\/ Total Health Content 


For A Complete Health Program It's Laidlaw 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


\/ Wealth of Illustrations and Diagrams 


\/ Abundant Exercises and Activities 


River Forest, Illinois 
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A frank, modern discussion 
of everything a teen-age girl 


wants and needs to know 


ON 
BECOMING 
A WOMAN 


NVINOAN 


Introduction by 
LOUISE BATES AMES 
of the Gesell Institute 


FREE eee FOR STUDENTS 


* what every girl needs to know—to help her grow into healthy womanhood 
with introduction by Louise Bates Ames of the Gesell Institute 


On Becoming a Woman is a frank, modern discussion about problems teen-agers worry and 
wonder about—only to find no answers at all, or worse still, confusing and even incorrect answers. 
Here at last is a book both teachers and parents will welcome for their young girls. ‘hey will appre- 
ciate, too, its sensible and effective suggestions . . . its frank and realistic approach. 

In its introduction, Louise Bates Ames writes: ‘‘It makes quite clear the fact...that beirig a woman 
can be a wonderful and satisfying thing, but that it is a responsibility as well as a pleasure.” 


The Educational Department of Tampax Incorporated will be 
glad to send you a copy of ON BECOMING A WOMAN— 
, as part of the complete Tampax educational kit. Simply fill 

Your students will find frank and out the coupon below. 
practical answers to these questions: tat 

Tampax Incorporate 

Tempex iacon d J-30B 
e What’s happening to my body? 1 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. ! 
_@ How do I become a woman? ! Please send me the free material listed below: 
3 « © A companion booklet for students. 

What’s happening to the boys? 
“On Becoming a Woman,” a 160-page book dealing with § 
e How can I get along with my family? i adolescent interests and problems. I 
e What about smoking, drinking, petting? i @ Order card for free additional supply of the above. t 
@ How can I dress well on my allowance? U Teacher's Name ae 
e Is going steady the right thing for me? j School or Organization i 

e@ What’s wrong with th - ? 

W 8 age crush School or Offic e Address 
City Jone State 
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EQUIPMENT 


proves well adapted to 


+ 


girls’ activities 


The lightness and resilience of Polyeth- 
ylene Safe-T-Play equipment is proving 
uniquely valuable for girls’ activities. 
The Safe-T-Bat, for example, helps 
materially to overcome natural inept- 
ness and to promote early coordination 
of hand and eye. The short flight of Fun 
Ball (whether thrown or batted) holds 
play to limited areas girls easily cover. 
Active, exciting games, ranging from 
simplified Softball to safe LaCrosse, are 
played without strenuous exertion. All 
age levels participate, from first grade 
through high school. 


YOUR OWN BOWLING ALLEY 
IN ANY VACANT AREA 


In 5 minutes, in any unused corridor, 
lunch room, gym... or ona playground 
or even a sidewalk ... you can set up a 
regulation bowling game that is safe 
and noiseless yet fully skilled, with 
Bowlite the Polyethylene bowling game 
with full size ball and pins. 


BALL GAMES 
FOR GIRLS... 


...as well as boys 


FIRST GRADE 
THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL 


/ FOR INDOORS AND 
ALL CONFINED AREAS 


Scoop (shown in use above) and Safe-T-Bat (shown 
in use at left above) are full size equipment; the 
bat is 30 inches long for example. The special 
properties of Polyethylene make this equipment 
challenging to high school students of both sexes 
while being SAFE and suitable for children in the 
first grades. 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER 
OR WRITE TO COSOM INDUSTRIES 


COSOM INDUSTRIES, INC. 
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Track and Field Project 


AAHPER Launches Program to Encourage Mass Novice Participation 


in Indoor and Outdoor Track and Field Activities for Youth in 50 States 


NATIONWIDE track and field 
project has been added to 
OPERATION FITNESS — U:S.A., 
the Association’s diversified efforts 
to improve the fitness of the Ameri- 
can people. The new project, 
launched on a nationwide scale last 
month, seeks to attract mass partici- 
pation of children and youth in 
track and field activities. 

The project has become a reality 
through financial support from Mu- 
tual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
This company has added its re- 
sources to those of the AAHPER to 
promote this action program. It is 
most fitting that the Olympic year 
ushers in this program specifically 
designed for mass and novice par- 
ticipation. The track and field proj- 
ect will continue for at least two 
years, and possibly longer. 

A central planning committee was 
assembled in Washington, D. C., in 
February to plan the details of the 
project. The group of 24 men and 
women represented all levels of 
school and nonschool track and field 
interest for both boys and girls, men 
and women. To assist the planning 
committee, four advisory groups of 
leaders in sports for elementary 
school age children, junior and sen- 
ior high school youth, and college 
men and women supplied reactions 
for project ingredients through an 
opinionnaire. The AAHPER head- 
quarters staff is now preparing pro- 
motional materials, posters, official 
forms for participation and results, 
and complete information to assist 
local leaders in moving ahead. Pre- 
liminary information bulletins have 
already been mailed to the 50 states. 

The project will stimulate the 
planning and operation of local track 
and field clinics for children and 
youth and for teachers and leaders 
who wish to sharpen their skills and 
techniques in the basic areas of run- 
ning, jumping, throwing, and condi- 
tioning for participation. Any local 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


as the Latest Addition to OPERATION FITNESS — U.S. A. 


school, college, recreation depart- 
ment, or youth-serving agency may 
host one or more of the proposed 
clinics. Instructional guides for 
teachers and leaders are being devel- 
oped and will be made available a; 
rapidly as possible. The planning 
committees have outlined a series of 
meets for boys and girls of all age 
levels. Appropriate events have been 
carefully selected. The project is not 
intended to eliminate or displace 
existing track and field programs. 
The purpose is to provide participa- 
tion opportunities for large numbers 
of youth who do not now have these 
opportunities. In many communi- 
ties, it may be possible to combine 
existing meets with the events of the 
track and field project of OPERA- 
TION FITNESS—USS.A. It is 
hoped that meets will be planned 
throughout the spring, with some 
reaching a climax during National 
Youth Fitness Week, May 1-7. Meets 
during the summer will be promoted 
through recreation departments. 
Cross-country activities will receive 
attention in the fall. 

Each state AHPER president has 
appointed a state coorlination-im- 
plementation committee of track and 
field leaders for the project. ‘These 
local men and women will help to 
stimulate clinics and meets in their 
state and will select schools and agen- 
cies with outstanding programs for 
special awards. 

All materials and awards in the 
track and field project will be pro- 
vided to local leaders without charge 
from the AAHPER headquarters. 
Some additional optional awards will 
be available at cost. 

The project will not promote the 
extension of existing varsity inter- 
school track programs. Rather, the 
emphasis igs on nationwide intra- 
mural-type participation. There will 
be no regional, state, or national 
championship events. Every attempt 
is being made to develop a sound pro- 


gram compatible with the best edu- 
cational practice. The alert is being 
sounded for increased opportunity 
for youth, new types of meets, more 
emphasis for girls and women, and a 
recognition of the basic worth of 
track and field in health, fitness, and 
education, 

Additional staff members are re- 
quired at AAHPER headquarters to 
handle the administrative and cleri- 
eal details connected with both the 
track and field project and the grow- 
ing AAHPER Scholarship Program. 
Harry A. Applequist, city director 
of health, physical education, and 
athletics at Sacramento, California, 
for 31 years, and a former president 
of CAHPER, will join Louis E. 
Means to increase the effectiveness of 
project coordination. Applequist will 
come to Washington on an interim 
assignment. Additional clerical-see- 
retarial help has also been added to 
the headquarters staff. 

Leaders of public, private and 
parochial schools, recreation depart- 
ments, junior colleges, colleges and 
universities, and youth serving agen- 
cies may write at once for free mate- 
rials and information on the track 
and field project. It will be a quan- 
tity program with a target set to 
interest several million youth; it 
must be a quality program also. 
Planning committees have set the 
stage for thoughtful leadership, and 
local latitude will be possible in de- 
cisions of policy, selection of events, 
decisions on awards, health and safe- 
ty policies and practices, and degree 
of motivation. 

It is believed that this project can 
set the pace for soundly con- 
ceived mass effort never before at- 
tained by a nationwide sports or fit- 
ness program. The real quality of 
the program will depend in the final 
analysis on local leadership. The 
staff at OPERATION FITNESS— 
U.S.A. will do aH in its power to 
assist that leadership effort. * 
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EDGAR L. HARDEN 


President 
Northern Michigan College 
Marquette, Michigan 


FIRMLY believe in college ath- 
letics as an influence for good on 
the campus. The benefits of a sound- 
ly based sports program accrue to 
the small college as well as to the 
great university. I would emphasize 
‘‘soundly based,’’ and this is not 
meant as being synonymous with de- 
emphasis. You can take athletics out 
of the curriculum, but you can’t 
take athletics out of the student, the 
alumni, or the public. But the pro- 
gram must be honest and. open. 
There is no more excuse for an ath- 
letie program based on false or hid- 
den motives than there is for a news 
story based on distorted or nonexist- 
ent facts. There are good reasons for 
having an intercollegiate athletic 
program as an integral part of 
eampus life. And these reasons are 
valid enough to stand by themselves 
without benefit of camouflage. 

That athletic competition has been 
a part of college life for a long, long 
time should not be surprising. The 
American public — which ineludes 
college students — has developed a 
deep-rooted love for intercollegiate 
athleties. Inherent in the American 
concept of sports contests is a sense 
of fair play. 

He won’t turn his back on ath- 
leties in general because of occasional 
scandals and violations of fair play. 
But he will call time out to remove 
the offenders or the offenses before 
getting on with the game. 

It is this devotion to athletics and 
good sportsmanship that produces 
national outrage and black headlines 
when transgressions occur. If there 
were little concern, there would be 
little reactiou. 

There is no denying that mistakes 
have been made in college athletics. 
Over-zealous recruiting, lavish sub- 
sidies, and academic standards 
stretched to favor the athlete have 
drawn the fire of fan and sports- 
writer alike. But to me, these are 
excesses to be corrected, not excuses 
to bury college athletics. Our con- 
cern should be with building the 
good and eliminating the bad. 
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Let’s take a look at some of the 
values that make intercollegiate ath- 
letics well worth our time and effort. 
The benefits to the individual are 
many. There are few better methods 
of teaching a young man the value 
of effort, of trying to do one’s best at 
whatever task is assigned. He learns 
what real competition is. He dis- 
covers the rewards of contributing to 
a team effort. In winning and losing, 
he gains an understanding of life 
itself. 

A worthy athletic program unites 
the student body, the alumni, and 
the public. It generates an esprit de 
corps that envelopes the entire cam- 
pus and community. We have ob- 
served initial interest in athletics 
leading to active support of other 
college programs and projects. 

There is evidence that a sound 
athletic program helps to raise stand- 
ards, not depress them. I would sib- 
mit that being ‘‘Champions of the 
West’’ has not detracted from the 
luster and quality of the University 
of Michigan. On the other hand, is 
the academic reputation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago any greater for 
having de-emphasized athletics? I 
believe not. 

What are the benefits that accrue 
to the student body from a healthy, 
vigorous athletic program? I have 
seen the stimulus spark improve- 
ments in music, dramatics, campus 
organizations, student government, 
and general scholarship. Sports pro- 
vide a constructive outlet for the tre- 
mendous enthusiasm forever build- 
ing up in college students. 

I have been discussing the good in- 
fluence of a sound program. But 
what is a sound program? Who is 
responsible for it? The governing 
board? The college president? The 
athletic director? The faculty? Or 
the faculty representative to athletic 
conference ? 

First, let’s ask these questions. 
Who determines over-all college pol- 
icy? Who charts the course for fu- 
ture development of a college or uni- 
versity as a whole? Who directs the 
mainstream of thought and energy? 
The answer, in most cases, is the 
president and the governing board. 
And in matters athletic, the answer 
should be the same—the president as 
the executive of the board of trus- 
tees. The president’s role should be 
clear and direct. To this end, I would 
recommend the elimination of the 
middle man— known in most in- 
stances as the conference faculty 
representative. 


WHAT 
PRESIDENTS 
ABOUT 


I realize I may be treading on 
sacred ground in making this state- 
ment. The position of conference 
representative is a tradition in itself, 
dating back as far as 1870. But to 
me, the logical person to help the 
president discharge his obligations 
to the athletic program is his athletic 
director. Why place a buffer between 
himself and the head of his athletic 
department? In matters of physics, 
the president confers with the head 
of the Physics Department, not with 
a faculty representative for science. 
His dealings with the athletic de- 
partment should be just as direct. 
This one-to-one relationship, in my 
judgment, would be a big factor in 
eliminating much of the hocus-pocus 
too often associated with intercol- 
legiate athletics. 

The role of the faculty is impor- 
tant in knowing that sound educa- 
tional standards are being upheld 
and that the integrity of the institu- 
tion in serving its first objective, 
namely that of academic respectabil- 
ity, is not being debased. I am a 
strong proponent of a faculty ath- 
letic committee for the same reasons 
that I believe in a faculty publica- 
tions committee, or a graduate coun- 
cil, or any of the other committees 
which contribute to the sound inter- 
nal operation of the college or uni- 
versity. 

In speaking of the faculty, let me 
say that in the main they are inter- 

(Continued on page 76) 


These two statements are excerpts 
from speeches delivered by these col- 
lege president. Dr. Harden spoke to 
the College Sports Information Di- 
rectors of America in Chicago, Au- 
gust 11, 1959. Dr. Stevenson ad- 
dressed the annual convention of the 
Ohio Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation on 
February 27, 1959. 
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LL OF US would set as an im- 
portant goal of education the 
development of citizens who are 
sound and healthy in both mind and 
body. Our educational system is re- 
sponsible for thousands of adults 
who are healthy, who understand 
the importance of exercise, and who 
also have intellects which are reason- 
ably effective and mature. These we 
might designate as_ well-rounded, 
well-adjusted members of society. 
And yet I wonder whether we would 
feel that the number of such com- 
paratively superior and useful peo- 
ple is as large as it should be. Or 
are there many Americans with great 
potential as responsible citizens and 
leaders who fal! short of their poten- 
tiality ? 

We cannot here discuss all of the 
causes of human frustration and in- 
adequacy in America, but it does 
seem relevant for this group to con- 
sider in a constructive way such 
questions as these : 

1. Are physical education and 
athletic programs in school, colleges, 
and communities making a justified 
and helpful contribution to the de- 
velopment of sound citizens? 

2. Or are there abuses in our ath- 
letic programs which should be elim- 
inated or curtailed because they 
stultify, rather than nurture, the 
healthy growth of character and ma- 
turity in our young people? 

Organizations like yours are mak- 
ing some progress, with increasing 
but still insufficient public support, 
to encourage physical fitness, pro- 
mote wider participation in valuable 
carry-over sports, and contribute to 
community recreation programs for 
both young people and adults. I 
would be carrying coals to Neweastle, 
indeed, if I were to presume to tell 
you how much remains to be done. 
Perhaps when some of the abuses of 
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our so-called amateur athletic system 
are recognized and corrected, your 
work will be made easier. 

We all know that there are some 
things which are professed about ath- 
letic sports that do not jibe with 
actual conduct. It is proudly and re- 
peatedly proclaimed, for example, 
that sports ‘‘build character.’’ But 
how much ‘‘character’’ is built in a 
young athletic star when he is se- 
duced into an under-the-table finan- 
cial recruitment deal by some en- 
thusiastic booster group? Does he 
then enter his life career with lower 
or higher ideals than those he had 
before he entered college? 

Many athletic codes express highly 
commendable standards and ideals, 
but they are worthless scraps of 
paper if those responsible for their 
adoption do not see that the code is 
lived up to in actual practice. In 
college circles we presidents are the 
men particularly in the hot seat. We 
sign the codes, and we are charged 
with the responsibility. But it is an 
open secret that serious abuses still 
exist. A well-known coach recently 
asserted that football’s big problem 
is finding a way to let athletes pick 
the college they want to attend 
‘‘without all this bribery and cheat- 
ing.’’ 

There may be some who will dis- 
count such forthright talk as too ex- 
treme. But certainly serious abuses 
do exist throughout our amateur ath- 
letie structure, not only in football 
but in other sports as well. I, for 
one, believe that honest recognition 
and aboveboard discussion of the 
problems presented — with serious 
concern and intention to do some- 
thing constructive about them—is 
the logical and honorable course. It 
would also be my hope that more and 
more we will stress the educational 
purposes of athletics and try to de- 
emphasize the prestige of winning. 
We should give the game back to 
the players and minimize college 
sports as public entertainment. 

We are certainly losing sight of 
our objectives to train adults and 
leaders when we permit school and 
college athletic contests to degener- 
ate into Roman holidays. Many of 
our young people are no longer ama- 
teur athletes in the proper sense of 
that term but are, instead, gladia- 
tors in the center of the arena enter- 
taining the howling mob. In such 
eases the students have become mere- 
ly a means toward an unworthy end, 
whereas sports should serve the best 
welfare of the student. 


WILLIAM E. STEVENSON 


President 
Oberlin College 
Oberlin, Ohio 


At Oberlin we stress athletics for 
all as an important element in the 
wholesome total development of our 
young men and young women. 
Coaches are fully-qualified faculty 
members. Gate receipts are minimal, 
our athletic programs being financed 
as part of our regular academic 
budget under full administrative 
and faculty control. Our boys com- 
pete in twelve intercollegiate sports 
and win their fair share of confer- 
ence championships. Yet we have no 
athletic scholarships and all appli- 
cants must meet the same standards 
for admission and throughout their 
college careers. We believe that our 
pattern demonstrates that a full- 
fledged intercollegiate athletic pro- 
eram ean be conducted to aid and 
abet educational aims and purposes 
without overemphasis or other 
abuses of the kind under discussion. 
We fully endorse our athletic pro- 
gram, but we do believe that the tail 
of athletics should not wag the dog 
of education. 

Today we are more and more con- 
cerned about the increasing pattern 
of conformity. Many forces are tend- 
ing to make us think and act alike. 
To those who deplore the passing of 
rugged individualists and independ- 
ent thinkers of the kind who played 
such a part and took such leadership 
in the history of our country, I 
would point out the extent to which 
the development of individual re- 
sponsibility is stunted and thwarted 
in team sports conducted on a pres- 
ent-day big time basis. Here the 
players tend to be mere pawns ma- 
nipulated from the side lines by their 
coaches. In the old days at least a 
football quarterback could make his 
own decisions ; there were even rules 
to see that advice could not be sent 
him from the side lines. Today, the 
coach, with the help of a staff of 
scouts and telephone network, usual- 
ly does the thinking for him. When 
young men developed under that 
pattern graduate they are condi- 
tioned to follow instructions and de- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Physical Education 
in the 


Integrated Curriculum 


ARTHUR G. MILLER 


Boston University 


INTEGRATED curriculum 
with its units of work and cen- 
ters of interest may be found in 
many of our schools today. Artificial 
boundaries of subject matter have 
been broken down, and experiences 
developing appreciation and under- 
standing of all phases of the cur- 
riculum now enrich the whole edu- 
cational process. 

Physical education becomes a part 
of the integrated curriculum when 
one considers the importance of ac- 
tivity in the learning process. Con- 
versely, the knowledge acquired by 
students through other subject ex- 
periences is necessary if they are to 
learn and succeed in physical educa- 
tion. Integrated activities should de- 
velop the students in accordance 
with the objectives of physical edu- 
eation and also with what is being 
experienced in the total school cur- 
riculum. 

Physical education should not be 
so compleiely integrated that it loses 
its identity, for there are funda- 
mental skills and activities that are 
best learned as isolated techniques 
identified solely with physical educa- 
tion. The possibilities for integra- 
tion of physical education activities 


Dr. Miller is professor of educa- 
tion, with responsibility for teacher 
training in physical education. He 
is serving this year as vice-president 
for recreation of the Eastern District 
AAHPER. 
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with academic learning experiences 
should be considered as part of and 


- not the total physical education pro- 


gram. 


Elementary School Experiences 


In the lower grades of the ele- 
mentary school, topics such as the 
home, the farm, the circus, and the 
community (local and greater) are 
usually included in the curriculum. 
Let us look at one of these units, 
the circus, to see how it lends itself 
to integration. 

In the classroom, children read, 
write, and tell stories about the cir- 
cus. They count the number of dif- 
ferent animals in the parade. They 
draw and paint pictures about the 
cireus performers. Songs such as 
Merry-Go-Round’’ are learned 
during the music period. How nat- 
ural it is, then, to teach and take 
part in physical education activities, 
such as rhythms, dances, stunts, and 
games, which are related to the unit. 
These activities might include: 


Animal Imitations: bear, camel, ele- 
phant, giraffe, cireus pony, lion, kanga- 
roo, monkey, seal, tiger. 

Circus Performers: clown, giant, 
midget, ringmaster, tightrope walker. 

Circus Band: drum major, band mem- 
bers with different instruments. 

Circus Games: animal relay, ring- 
master, merry-go-round. 

Suggested Program: “A Day at the 
Cireus”—cireus parade, cireus acts, ring- 
master, grand finale.? 


1—xeerpts have been taken from Arthur 
G. Miller and Virginia Whitcomb, Physical 
Education in the Elementary School Cur- 
riculum, New York: Prentice-Hall, 1957. 


At the elementary school level, the 
lives and customs of peoples around 
the world are studied. Integration 
of these units with social studies, 
language arts, music, and art is 
usually practiced. It is important 
that physical education activities re- 
lated to these units also be routinely 
included. Suggestions as to some 
specific physical education activities 
to be integrated with the study of 
Indians are: 

Indian Skills: running race, hand 
wrestle, leg wrestle. 

Indian Games: football race, Iddi 
(kick stick race), hoop and spear, In- 
dian dodgeball, rolling target, snow 
snake, snow dart. 

Indian Rhythms: toe-heel step, step- 
hop, step-together-hold. 

Indian Dances: snake dance, sunrise 
dance, war dance. 

Suggested Program: “Tribal Pow- 
wow”—leg wrestle, hand wrestle running 
race, Indian game, Indian dance. 

In the elementary school with self- 
contained classrooms, teachers often 
do not realize the possibilities or the 
specific activities which might be in- 
cluded. Here the physical education 
supervisor or consultant can be help- 
ful by suggesting source materials, 
techniques, and procedures for in- 
tegrating the physical education pro- 
gram with the other subjects. 


Integration Possibilities at 
the Secondary School Level 


In the secondary school where 
different specialists teach the vari- 
ous subjects, each should be aware of 
the integration potentials within the 
total school curriculum. Following 
are some examples of such possibili- 
ties. 


Physics 

The laws of physies can be applied 
to many different sports activities. 
For example, force is based on three 
fundamental laws known as Newton’s 
laws of motion: (1) A body con- 
tinues in its state of rest or of uni- 
form motion in a straight line ex- 
cept insofar as it is compelled by 
forces to change that state; 

(2) The acceleration of a body is 
proportional to the force causing it, 
and 

(3) For every action, there is al- 
ways an equal and opposite reaction. 

All of these Newtonian laws are 
applicable to the running broad 
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jump. The jumper, after a short run 
and from full speed ahead, must di- 
rect his movement from the take-off 
board upward at an angle approach- 
ing 45 degrees. In order to change 
the direction of his movement he 
must prepare for the take-off in the 
last few strides before he yeaches 
the take-off board. 

The take-off angle in the broad 
jump is of optimum importance. At 
the instant of take-off the front foot 
is in advance of the center of gravity 
as the jumper is reaching out and 
up to obtain the greatest height pos- 
sible. Since force times velocity 
equals power it is important to em- 
phasize that the jumper attain as 
much height as possible to attain the 
ideal angle of take-off. The princi- 
ple that the momentum of a part is 
transferred to the whole also applies 
in this case. To assist in the upward 
life, the arms should swing upward 
and the legs should lift up as high 
as possible to attain maximum height 
and distance. 

These are but a few of the princi- 
ples of mechanics that can be ap- 
plied to the broad jump, but they 
illustrate the value of educating 
athletes in the principles of physics. 

The principle of Newton’s ‘first 
law is involved in the catching of 
a baseball. In this case, a body tends 
to remain in motion unless some 
force acts to change that motion. If 
a ball were stopped abruptly with 
the hands rigid the total force of the 
ball would have to be absorbed by 
the hands. The formula which repre- 
sents this force is Fd = % mV 
The mass of the ball m, and the V 
are constant for each catch, so the 
only way to reduce the effect of the 
force, the catch, is to change d, the 
distance through which the force 
acts. This is done by letting the 
hands recoil as the ball is caught. 
The more the catcher lets his hands 
move back as the ball is caught, the 
less the amount of force. 

A varsity diver in one secondary 
school worked out the mechanics of 
the full-twisting one-and-a-half for- 
ward somersault as a problem in 
physics. Analysis of diving or 
trampoline movements offers a wealth 
of physics problems in terms of force, 
momentum, rotation, inertia, and 
angular motion. 
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Music 

Starting with the basic rhythms 
and singing games which are taught 
to first graders and progressing to 
folk, square, social, and modern 
dancing, water ballet and skating, 
music and physical education are in- 
tegrated in natural settings. Each 
complements the other through ap- 
preciation of any response to rhythm 
and movement. 


Attitudes and Concepts To Be 
Gained from Physical Education 


In the majority of the examples 
previously cited, the emphasis has 
been on activities and their resultant 
contribution to both physical edueca- 
tion and other subjects. There are 
many more ways in which physical 
education may be integrated with 
other fields in the curriculum. These 
are by means of knowledge, under- 
standings, concepts, appreciations, 
and values. Examples of such inte- 
grative possibilities are outlined be- 
low. 


Arithmetic 
Elementary School—Lower Grades 


1. Number concepts: in dances, 
stunts, games, relays, equipment, and 
scoring. 

2. Reading and writing numbers: for 
games, on targets, in hop-scotch, in scor- 
ing on paper or blackboard. 

3. Addition and subtraction: in games 
such as beanbag toss and bowling. 

4, Measurement: amount and number 
ef times spent in physical educaion 
class, comparison of running (faster, 
fastest), seoring on a comparative basis. 


Elementary School—Upper Grades 


1. Addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division: division of class for ac- 
tivities, seoring of individual and cumu- 
lative points. 

2. Linear measures: team, individual, 
and couple court and field dimensions ; 
track and field measurements of dis- 
tances and heights. 

3. Time: class organization, use of 
stopwatch in team sports and track. 

4. Percentages and averages: scoring 
percentages of team standings, scoring 
batting averages. 


Secondary School 


1. Laying out, measuring, and mark- 
ing courts, diamonds, fields. 

2. Understanding scale drawings 
(playground plot plans). 

3. Developing graphs and charts 
showing individual achievement in stunts 
and self testing activities. 


Language Arts 


1. Reading about sports and sports 
stars in fiction and nonfiction books and 
magazines. 

2. Writing, listening to, and giving 
oral reports about sports and physical 
education activities. 

3.. Studying game rules, history, 
terminology, strategy, scoring methods. 

4. Taking part in teacher-pupil plan- 
ning and evaluation sessions. 


Social Studies 

1. Appreciation and understanding of 
the significance of sports in the history 
of various countries, e.g., Olympic 
Games, tournaments of the Middle Ages. 

2. Developing qualities of leadership 
and followership essential to democratic 
living. 

3. Identification of self with peoples 
of other countries through participation 
and background information about folk 
games and dances. 

4. Awareness of similarities and dif- 
ferences in play patterns of various 
countries and how people have adapted 
play to the unique characteristies of 
their environment. 


Health and Safety 

1. Learning the care and use of the 
body through physical activities. 

2. Diseriminating between good and 
bad safety habits in physical activities. 

3. Awareness of what constitutes com- 
fortable clothing for various playing 
conditions. 

4, Learning proper diet conducive to 
good physical condition. 

5. Learning personal health habits. 


Arts and Crafts 

1. Making physical education equip- 
ment and supplies for the class: ring 
toss sets, beanbags, drums and table 
games; paddles, shuffleboard disks, and 
cues; targets and track equipment. 

2. Beautification and improvement of 
play areas by various means: painting 
apparatus and landscaping grounds. 

3. Making scale models of play areas 
and equipment for purposes of class or- 
ganization and safety education. 

_ 4. Making manikins with movable 
joints for posture demonstrations. 

5. Making puppets of sport heroes, 
to be used in a language-arts setting. 

It has been said that integration 
may be considered a cross-reference 
of learning in one field to similar 
learnings in other fields. Physical 
education fits into this concept in 
many interesting and professionally 
rewarding ways. Joint planning be- 
tween the physical education teachers 
and the teachers of other subjects 
will provide more enriching experi- 
ences for all students through inte- 
gration. * 
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Playground Cook-Outs 


Family Camping 


© 


HE PASADENA Department of 

Recreation is set up as a coordi- 
nated plan of operation with school, 
city, and county financial support 
and administration by the Board of 
Education. In 1954, when the De- 
partment was reorganized into 12 
operating divisions and sections, the 
former limited camping program 
was expanded and a Nature and 
Outing Division was established un- 
der leadership of a full-time spe- 
cialist. Edward O. ‘‘Ted’’ Pearson 
heads this division, which is an in- 
tegral part of the Recreation De- 
partment. 

From its beginning, the program’s 
objective has been to provide a 
variety of year-round services for 
all age groups, closely articulated 
with the school curriculum. In the 
past five years, 19 different programs 
in the outdoor recreation-education 
area have been inaugurated. Several 
of these, such as the family camping 
course, have received nationwide at- 
tention. The entire program is re- 
viewed and improved from time to 
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EDWARD E. BIGNELL 


Director of Recreation 
Pasadena, California, Department of Recreation 
(Chairman, AAHPER School Recreation Section) 


time according to the changing needs 
and interests of our children, youth, 
and adults. 

This article presents a brief over- 
view of the wide variety and extent 
of the year-round program. 


Teaching and Using Outdoor 
Recreation Skills 


The Family Camping Course is an 
annual program now in its seventh 
year. It is cosponsored by the Pasa- 
dena Casting Club, a special interest 
organization which has supported 
several of the Department’s activ- 
ities over the years. The course con- 
sists of six in-town lecture and dem- 
onstration sessions held in a local 
school auditorium and _ recreation 
center, plus one weekend practice 
camping trip to the mountains. 
Average attendance is 400. 

Many volunteer instructors from 
the local community and the Casting 
Club help each year in conducting 
this course. Units covered include 
Introduction to California Camping 
(camping areas and opportunities 


in the state, maps, ete.), Camping 
Equipment and Clothing (pointers 
on selecting clothing and personal 
equipment as well as all other equip- 
ment, with special suggestions for 
children), Camp Foods and Cooking 
(menu planning and food lists, food 
substitutes, fires and fuels, cooking 
methods), Setting Up Camp (site 
selection, pitching camp, camp house- 
keeping, comforts and sanitation, 
safety and first aid), Camp Activ- 
ities (nature study, photography, 
hiking and fishing, ete.), and Ad- 
vanced Camping (animal and back 
packing). 

Another basic, instructive oppor- 
tunity provided by the Nature and 
Outing Division is the Elementary 
Schools Nature-Science Excursion 
Program. This is an outdoor educa- 
tion conservation program for fifth 
and sixth grade students developed 
by coordination with the city schools’ 
elementary curriculum staff. The 
first part of the program is a visit 
to the school classroom by the spe- 
cialist to prepare the students and 
their teacher for the excursion trip. 

The second part of the program 
is the all-day trip itself. Students 
are transported by school bus to the 
natural, primitive Arroyo Seco park 
area, which is in town near the An- 
geles National Forest. The excursion 
includes a two-hour exploration 
hike, to visit a flood control dam, 
water channel, settling basin, nature 
trail, reservoir area, sand and gravel 
plant, and well pumping water. The 
students collect items for a trailside 
museum, visit a U. 8. Forest Service 
station, build open fires and cook 
lunch in the out-of-doors, and collect 
specimens for their classroom. Stu- 
dents are accompanied by the class- 
room teacher, a parent for each class, 
and the Division specialist. 

A variation is the excursion pro- 
gram designed for students in the 
system’s school for handicapped 
children. These youngsters are 
taken to the same park area with a 
parent or leader accompanying each 
child. The specialist conducts a na- 
ture program guided by the extent 
of physical and mental handicaps of 
the children involved. Students 
study native plants, learn to iden- 
tify birds, listen to animal sounds. 
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Three Kinds of Museum Programs 


The Children’s Museum —a rec- 
reation-education resource facility 
close to the homes of Pasadena area 
boys and girls—has been developed 
at the headquarters recreation cen- 
ter building. It is available to school 
classes and to character-building or- 
ganizations. A series of programs 
based on age groups and grade lev- 
els has been instituted. Exhibits are 
changed to meet the varied needs 
and interests of the participants; 
88 dioramas highlight the displays. 

The Children’s Museum idea is 
also taken to the summer play- 
grounds in two ways. A Playground 
Museum was established at each of 
the summer recreation centers to 
provide a quiet indoor activity dur- 
ing the hot part of the day and to 
offer a special activity for boys and 
girls with interest in nature study 
and science. Complete instructional 
materials and procedure guides are 
given at the leaders’ preservice and 
inservice training sessions, and a 
model is set up for their observation. 
The specialist visits each playgrouid 
as a consultant. At the end of the 
summer, exhibits are judged and 
achievement awards are presented 
for the winning displays. 

The other extension of the mu- 
seum idea is the Traveling Museum. 
Certain exhibits and displays are 
taken from the Children’s Museum 
by a Recreation Department vehicle 
to the summer playgrounds, where 
they are shown and discussed. 


Other Field Programs 


Each school year and summer 
playground has one or more cook- 
outs, at which large numbers of 
children have opportunity to partic- 
ipate in a social type of outdoor 
program. Equipment required for 
cook-outs consists of half of a 55- 
gallon drum, mounted on a stand for 
the wood fire, and metal clothes 
hangers straightened out and ‘‘ster- 
ilized’’ in the fire over which the 
food is cooked. Safety hints must be 
stressed for this activity, too, be- 
cause of many children in the close 
proximity of an open fire. Super- 
vision cannot be relaxed here! 

Another special activity in the 
summertime is called Food and Fun, 
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featuring a picnic type outing with 
games and contests. The children 
are invited to certain city parks to 
enjoy a watermelon feed after a 
series of other pursuits or to learn 
how to make freezer ice cream. 

Nature Study on the Playground 
consists mainly of nature games such 
as finding the highest and lowest 
temperatures on the playground, 
searching for animal homes, staking 
a claim, trailing, making soil by 
shaking rocks and gravel in coffee 
cans, following a scent trail, per- 
forming animal charades, and list- 
ing all kinds of things seen and 
heard at the playground listening 
and observation post. The children 
also ‘‘adopt’’ a tree on the school 
grounds. Some materials for these 
activities are available from the 
Audubon Society. 


Special Interest Opportunities 


The Nature and Outing Division 
has introduced to the community 
many opportunities to learn basic 
skills in a variety of areas. One of 
the first was a Fly Tying Class co- 
sponsored by the Pasadena Casting 
Club. Juniors and adults are taught 
how to tie fishing flies of all kinds, 
using materials they supply them- 
selves. After a series of evening 
classes, a practice session is sched- 
uled at the city’s casting pool. 

Another of these introductory 
courses is in skiing. A Ski Show is 
held in late summer, which features 
exhibits by ski equipment stores, 
demonstrations, a green grass slalom, 
movies on skiing, ski patrol activi- 
ties, and a snowman-building con- 
test for which ‘‘snow’’ is secured 
from a local ice house scoring ma- 
chine. Interested persons may regis- 
ter for the courses to be offered iu 
the fall and winter months. The Far 
West Ski Association cooperates in 
this event each year. 

The popular Dry Land Ski Schools 
are conducted from 
March. They include half-hour in- 
door instruction periods and one 
and one-half hours on the grass. Lo- 
eal sporting goods stores cooperate 
by renting skis, boots, and poles for 
a nominal fee if class registrants do 
not have such equipment. The 
French or parallel system is taught, 


October to 


Nature Study for the Handicapped 


and a manufactured device called 
the ‘‘Ski-Parell’’ is used by which 
the novice skiers can get the feel of 
turns. One instructor and two assist- 
ants handle about 60 in each class, 
and the final session is held in the 
mountains for instruction in the 
snow. 

An Introduction to Fishing Course 
is the newest addition to the Nature 
and Outing program. One thousand 
people attended last year’s initial 
program. The first two sessions are 
held at the Pasadena City College 
swimming pool and consist of lec- 
tures, demonstrations, and exhibits 
with no participation by the en- 
rollees. One session covers an intro- 
duction to salt water fishing — pier 
and dock fishing, surf, rock, sports 
fishing boats, and fishing from small 
craft. The second evening covers an 
introduction to fresh water fishing— 
bait or plug casting, fly casting, 
spinning, trolling, and still fishing. 
Class members then select the kind 
of fishing they want to pursue, se- 
cure the necessary equipment, and 
are invited to the Pasadena Casting 
Club Pool during summer evenings 
where instructors are available to 
help. The activity is cosponsored by 
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the Casting Club and local news- 
papers. 

With cooperation from the local 
Police Department, State Fish and 
Game Department, and National 
Rifle Association, a week - long 
Hunter Safety and Gun Safety 
Program is conducted, with oppor- 
tunity to shoot on the city’s rifle 
range. Youngsters under 16 must 
pass an examination and receive a 
certificate of competence before a 
hunting license can be issued in Cal- 
ifornia, and this course of instrue- 
tion provides an opportunity for 
this. Gun safety around the home 
as well as in the field is stressed. All 
instructors of the course are Na- 
tional Rifle Association instructors. 


Hikes, Excursions, and Expeditions 


Very successful as a family get- 
together activity, the Family Flash- 
light Hike consists of an after-dark 
hike for all members of the family. 
Different destinations range from 
easy walks to a three-stage hike up 
Mount Lowe in the hil!s behind 
Pasadena. The first stage travels 
slowly and easily about one-fifth of 
the way up just to see the lights of 
the city below. The second stage 
travels a little faster and goes about 
two-thirds up the mountain. The 
third stage travels fastest and goes 
all the way to the top. Each group 
has a capable leader. Many other 
kinds of hikes are also conducted, all 
after dark, with flashlights. 

In the Devil’s Face Expedition, 
youngsters are transported from 
playgrounds by bus (with parental 
permission), accompanied by one 
playground leader, to start the hike 


Hikes in the Surrounding Mountains 
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in the city’s primitive park area. 
Under the specialist’s leadership, 
they go on an exploring nature hike, 
the destination being an interesting 
portion of Devil’s Gate Dam. 

Youngsters may register at the 
Recreation Department for Bus Ex- 
cursions to various points of interest 
or neighboring community events of 
wide appeal. The chartered bus ex- 
cursions also combine bus trips with 
hikes in local mountains for which 
the children bring sack lunches. 


City-Wide Special Event 


Frog Jumping Contests are held 
in April so school-age children can 
enter their frogs in eliminations to 
see which amphibian will represent 
Pasadena in the International Jump- 
ing Frog Jubilee at Angel’s Camp 
in Northern California. The boys 
and girls must display a knowledge 
of proper care of frogs before enter- 
ing this activity which is cospon- 
sored by loeal newspapers and re- 
ceives wide publicity. So far the 
local entries have fallen short of the 
world’s record of 16’ 10” in three 
jumps! 


Primitive Youth Camping Area 


A natural, primitive park area is 
the site of several programs of the 
Nature and Outing Division. In 
1945, Oak Grove Park, which was 
completely undeveloped, was made 
into a near-town Youth Camping 
Area, maintained by the City Park 
Department with activities conduct- 
ed by the camping director of the 
Recreation Department. The pur- 
pose of the area was to provide some- 
thing of a ‘‘frontier’’ experience 
within easy reach of the youth of 
the community. Day and overnight 
camping was conducted for organ- 
ized groups. When the Nature and 
Outing Division was established, 
Oak Grove Park was made available 
to the many youth groups of the 
community. Its use is scheduled by 
the Park Department, and each 
group provides its own leadership. 
The area gives youth organizations 
which operate their own camps an 
opportunity for added camping ex- 
periences in different surroundings 
and makes possible the development 
of short-period camping programs. * 


A Course in 
Movement 
Fundamentals 
for College 
Women 


LAURA J. HUELSTER 


University of Illinois 


OLLEGE departments of phys- 
ical education for women are 
currently develeping course work in 
‘*fundamentals of movement’” in 
response to a growing awareness 
that college women in large numbers 
do not move well enough: ‘‘(1) to 
have confidence in their bodies and 
skills of physical communication, 
(2) to enjoy moving and hence to 
use movements as a means of leisure 
recreation, and (3) to live fully and 
effectively.’”* 

The staff of the Department of 
Physical Education for Women at 
the University of Illinois in January 
1955 discussed two major questions 
with respect to the required four- 
semester program in physical educa- 
tion: (1) what are the immediate ac- 
tivity needs of our students in view 
of their background in high school 
and within the framework of their 
interests, and (2) what are the best 
methods to meet these needs in our 
four-semester physical education re- 


1This term was used in 1925 by Margaret 
H’Doubler in relation to the training of 
the body as a ‘‘medium of expression’’ for 
dance. (See H’Doubler, The Dance and Its 
Place in Education, New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1925, p. 57-146.) It is here 
used in relation to the body as the means 
of expression for dance, sports, dramatics, 
and work and hence is basic to those who 
are physically educated. 

2‘¢Purposeful Action,’’ Workshop Re- 
port, National Association for Physical 
Edueation of College Women, Washington, 
D. C.: AAHPER, 1956, p. 87. 
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A report of how one 
university established an 
instructional program 

in movement fundamentals 
by using the staff group 
method. Sound advice on 
how to help college women 
gain confidence in 
themselves, enjoy physical 
activity, and live effectively. 


quirement? All the reports were 
unanimous in one respect: students 
needed to know how to move better 
and a required semester’s course in 
‘‘fundamentals of movement’’ was 
necessary. There was little agree- 
ment expressed, however, with re- 
spect to what the content of such a 
course should be, and the first task 
was to determine the course outline. 

The work of formulating the ob- 
jectives and contents of the pro- 
posed new course in movement 
fundamentals was assigned to a staff 
committee of five. The members of 
this committee, in terms of their ac- 
tivity specialization, were a skilled 
sportswoman, a modern dancer 
who had been associated with Mary 
Wigman, a gymnast who was a stu- 
dent of a new modern gymnastics 
in Scandinavia and Germany, an 
elementary education specialist, and 
a swimmer. This committee submit- 
ted to the entire staff a proposed 
course outline which was general, 
since a guide rather than a restric- 
tion was desired. 

The aim of the proposed course 
was to improve movements of the 
human body and control of the co- 
ordinated body and to increase the 
awareness and understanding of the 
body’s movements. The four content 
areas emphasized symmetrical move- 
ments of the body from stationary 
bases and in locomotion. 

In the fall semester of 1955-56, 
this course outline was followed dur- 


Dr. Huelster is head of the De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women. In 1953-55 she served as 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Physical Education for Col- 
lege Women. 
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ing a special weekly series of 12 in- 
service staff lessons led by instruc- 
tors who volunteered to do this. 
Some of the 14 staff members who 
attended volunteered to use the con- 
tent developed in this series as they 
taught classes in ‘‘Conditioning 
Activities’? and ‘‘ Elementary 
Rhythms’’ the following spring se- 
mester. These two courses were of- 
fered as two in a group of four 
courses in ‘‘Fundamentals of Move- 
ment and Exercise.’’ Students with- 
out physical limitation chose between 
these two courses. Revisions and 
additions to the outline were made 


by these instructors at the end of 
their second semester’s experience. 

In the fall of 1957, another series 
of inservice staff lessons was held, 
primarily for new staff members. 
After this experience, the staff agreed 
unanimously that an official request 
should be made for a new course 
titled ‘‘Basic Movement.’’ It is now 
recommended that all freshmen stu- 
dents enroll in this course either 
their first or second semester. 

The outline of this course is pre- 
sented here as an aid to other de- 
partments planning programs in 
movement fundamentals. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE IN MOVEMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


AIMS 


1. To become poised and skillful in 
the management of the human body 

2. To experience and understand hu- 
man movement with respect to body 
structure and function 

3. To improve and maintain organic 
and muscular vigor 

4. To appreciate the value of human 
movement as a means of expression and 
as an instrument for healthful living. 


OBJECTIVES 


1. To explore and develop one’s own 
capacity for free movement 

2. To develop movement skills and 
knowledges basic to those used in sports, 
dance, and daily skills 

3. To improve posture and poise by 
applying principles of body mechanics 

4. To develop one’s own creative ca- 
pacity by inventing patterns of move- 
ment 

5. To move with rhythmic and spatial 
accuracy 

6. To become aware of varied quali- 
ties of movement and their application 
to dance and sports 

7. To develop social skills through 
group experience in movement 

8. To learn effective means of releas- 
ing muscular and emotional tension. 


COURSE CONTENT 


1. Exploration of movement; knowl- 
edge and application of scientific prin- 
ciples governing the body structure and 
its movement 

a. Mechanical principles of balance 

and movement 

b. Anatomie principles of joint action 

e. Physiological principles of muscle 

function 

2. The combination of specifie joint 
and muscle actions for purposes of in- 
creasing strength, flexibility, coordina- 
tion, balance, endurance, alignment 

a. Stationary movements 

b. Locomotor movements 


ec. Locomotion combined with move- 
ments of various body parts 

3. Rhythm 

a. Organization of movement in time 

b. Traditional rhythmie patterns; 
polkas, waltz, schottische, ete. 

ce. Original combinations by students 

4. Awareness of spatial relationships 

a. Orientation of one body to others 

b. Orientation of the moving body to 
its path of motion 
Orientation of the body to its en- 
vironment 
Manipulation of objects 
Small apparatus; balls, 
balance beams, etc. 
Throwing, lifting, carrying, push- 
ing, pulling skills 

6. Relaxation knowledges and _ tech- 

niques 

a. Relaxation of 
groups 

b. Application of relaxation tech- 
niques to movement skills 
Knowledge about effective ways to 
relax 

7. Fundamental movement patterns 

used in sports skills 

a. Arm swings 

b. Lunges 

e. Quick changes in direction 

d. Weight shift 

e. Striking. 


PRINCIPAL LEARNING ACTIVITIES 


1. Practice of movement, including 
individual and group exploration and 
correction 

2. Performance tests for evaluation 
of students’ status at the beginning of 
the course and after class participation 
in the course 

3. Class diseussion with use of visual 
and auditory aids 

4. Group and 
projects.3 

3F, Patricia Cullen, Laura J. Huelster, 
and staff, Service Program in Physical 
Education for Women, Stipes Publishing 
Co.: Champaign, Illinois, 1958, p. 10-11. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATORS 
NEED TO KNOW ABOUT 


HEART DISEASE 


HE FIELD of cardiovascular 
is just beginning to be 

explored. Only in the past 20 
years has anything definitive been 
done in discovering the causes of 
heart disease. There are remarkable 
achievements ahead in this field, as 
drugs and surgery are being used 
each year in a more effective way. 

The strongest point we cardiolo- 
gists have in maintaining our pa- 
tients is in teaching them how to be- 
have with their hearts. It is a prob- 
lem of physical and psychological 
education. 

In maintaining a good heart, there 
is no more important area in the en- 
tire field of education than that of 
physical education. If the youngster 
in our schools is properly educated 
physiologically, and particularly in 
the management of his heart, then 
the groundwork is laid for the lon- 
gevity of this youngster. 


Unnecessary Restrictions 


In the past, severe restrictions 
have been placed on those individu- 
als suffering from various heart di- 
seases. Is many cases, these restric- 
tions were unjustified, even physical- 
ly harmful, and inflicted a great 
psychological trauma on the indi- 
vidual. The causes have been faulty 
diagnosis, misunderstanding on the 


Dr. Wall is chief of medicine and 
cardiology at the Good Samaritan 
Hospital and cardiologist at Warne 
Hospital, Pottsville. He is a past 
president of the Pennsylvania Heart 
Association. His article is based on 
a speech at the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania AHPER, Decem- 
ber 12-13, 1958. 
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part of the patient or his parents, 
purposeful sheltering of inadequate 
personalities, or lack of periodic re- 
evaluation. 

As regards the youngsters who are 
in school, the physical educator has 
a double-edged sword hanging over 
his head. He feels responsible for the 
physical development of all the 
youngsters. At the same time he is 
under the fearful directive that some 
have a ‘‘bad heart.’’ And he knows 
that there may, unfortunately, be 
some youngsters with diseased hearts 
who have been missed. 

His responsibility is thus a very 
serious one. The physical educator is 
in the important position of educat- 
ing the minds and bodies of our 
young people at the most propitious 
time for helping them achieve a 
sound and long life. 

The physical educator needs some 
basic knowledge of heart disease not 
only to fulfill his responsibilities to 
the young people under his direction 
but to guide his own living habits. 
This article attempts to provide some 
of the elemental understanding of 
heart diseases and their implications 
for physical activity. It should be 
supplemented by further study of 
this importast aspect of the physical 
educator’s task. 

The following outline treats in 
simple terms the broad classifications 
of heart diseases which are the most 
common. 


Rheumatic Heart Disease 


The most common type of heart 
disease in youngsters, this is a serious 
problem. Rheumatic heart disease, 
when unrecognized, is the great 
erippler of youngsters. In this dis- 


NORMAN M. WALL, M.D. 


Pottsville, Pennsylvania 


ease, the heart is normal, but an in- 
fection due to streptococcus has been 
superimposed on it. The infection is 
very common from the age of 7 or 
8 through adolescence. This insidious 
disease may start innocently as a sore 
throat but ultimately damages the 
valves that separate the chambers of 
each side of the heart. The primary 
valves that are involved are the mit- 
ral, which separates the left auricle 
from the left ventricle, and the aor- 
tic, which opens out into the aortie 
artery from the left ventricle. 

How does this valve become so 
damaging to the efficiency of the 
pump? After many years the infee- 
tion of rheumatic fever on this valve 
causes it to become calcified and hard 
so that it does not open and close 
briskly and does not completely seal 
at each closure. Therefore after each 
impulse there is a leakage back into 
the chamber, which ultimately be- 
comes larger and larger untii the 
youngster has an enlarged heart. The 
pump then becomes completely in- 
efficient and fails, with dire conse- 
quences. Serious effects of rheumatic 
fever start when the youngster is is 
elementary school, but the ill effects 
on the pump are not noticeable until 
the late teens and early twenties. 

Diagnosis of rheumatic valvular 
disease is made by the detection of 
an abnormal sound, a ‘‘murmur.’’ 
This murmur is the sound of blood 
eddying across the damaged valve. 
Detection of this murmur and its 
proper evaluation are the tasks of a 
trained person. Sometimes even those 
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with trained ears have difficulty in 
establishing how much ‘damage the 
valve has sustained merely by listen- 
ing to the murmur. 

It is here that many youngsters 
have been traumatized mentally and 
probably physically by the restric- 
tions placed upon them. It is, in my 
opinion, a great tragedy to inhibit a 
young person from physical activi- 
ties merely because of the detection 
of a heart murmur. 

Let us say a boy of 12 or 14 years 
of age had an established diagnosis 
of rheumatic fever when he was in 
second grade. He now has an audible 
murmur, and a diagnosis of rheu- 
matic heart disease has been made. 
Should this boy’s activities be re- 
stricted? Certainly not on the basis 
of the heart murmur alone. He 
should have a careful evaluation with 
proper diagnostic equipment to de- 
termine whether his heart is well 
compensated, that is, not enlarged. 
This is best done by fluoroscopic or 
X-ray examination. Electrocardio- 
graphic pattern studies can be taken 
to get a profile of his heart muscle. A 
careful observation of the youngster 
on exercise tolerance tests would in- 
dicate the capacity of his heart to 
stand increased strain. There are 
other studies which can indicate 
whether the boy’s vital capacity or 
breathing capacity is good under cer- 
tain conditions. In many cases, re- 
sults would show that this boy can 
participate in all ordinary activities 
in spite of the fact that he has a 
heart murmur. And yet many 
youngsters have suffered immeasur- 
ably and lost precious joys of child- 
hood because of rigid physical re- 
strictions.! 

What we cardiologists primarily 
caution youngsters and parents about 
in reference to rheumatic fever is 
exposure to inclement weather. Re- 
infection of the valve causes more 


1A fact to be considered is that some 
boys who have been restricted all their 
lives because of rheumatie heart disease 
have developed peculiar psychopathic tend- 
encies. Surveys have been made which 
show that some adults with psychopathic 
tendencies had marked restrictions in their 
youth because of rheumatic heart disease. 
If more people had been aware that many 
youngsters with the disease can indulge 
in normal physical activities, we could solve 
the problems of many miserable adults. 
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harm than activity. The presence of 
an abcessed tooth is more dangerous 
to the youngster than his playing in 
an ordinary baseball game or having 
an enjoyable swim. 


Arteriosclerotic Heart Disease 


This is the most common type of 
heart disease in adults and involves 
the blood supply (coronary artery). 
It is the ‘‘heart attack’’ that has be- 
come so publicized since President 
Eisenhower suffered from it. In these 
cases the heart is a perfectly normal 
pump, the valves are sound, the 
muscles are sound, but the blood sup- 
ply—the fuel line (coronary artery) 
—into the heart is plugging up with 
a rusting process termed ‘‘atheros- 
clerosis.’’ When this rusting process 
becomes sufficiently severe the fuel 
line becomes completely plugged 
(thrombosis). A serious heart attack 
ensues and the results may be sudden 
death or a very prolonged illness. 
Arteriosclerotic heart disease has 
reached alarmingly high proportions 
and men from the thirties on up. It 
is less prevalent among women. 

It is extremely important to dis- 
cuss this problem from the point of 
view of the physical educator him- 
self. Just as it is important to watch 
youngsters under his care for signs 
of diseased hearts, so should the 
physical educator be aware of the 
most devastating type of heart dis- 
ease than can affect him. 

What is the reason for a serious 
rusting process in the vital fuel line? 
The exact answers are not yet avail- 
able, but intensive research is now 
being cenducted. One of the avenues 
of search is to determine why this 
type of disease is on the increase. 

The channels of investigation seem 
to indicate the following factors: 

1. Diet. It is believed that the 
diet of Americans is dangerously 
high in fat, particularly the saturated 
fats. 

2. Nervous tension. Many reliable 

investigators believe that the in- 
creased nervous tension of modern 
living causes deposits of rust in the 
coronary artery. 
3. Smoking. Some investigators say 
that heavy cigarette smoking is a 
contributory factor in the develop- 
ment of coronary artery disease. 


4. Lack of exercise. Judicious ex- 
ercising of the body is a factor in 
keeping our vessels in tone. 

Unfortunately this last factor has 
been bantered around rather reck- 
lessly, so that some people feel com- 
pelled to exercise strenuously every 
weekend and then remain sedentary 
for the other six days. Common 
sense should indicate the dangers of 
this regimen. 


Take Care of Your Motor! 


From the practical standpoint, the 
physical educator should know what 
his limitations are and how he should 
manage himself. Until more defini- 
tive and detailed diagnostic tools are 
developed, the physical educator 
should consider the following in- 
structions : 

1. After 35, start reducing caloric 
intake. Avoid many fats and a lot of 
starches. 

2. Even at the proper weight, 
avoid saturated fats. 

3. Avoid nervous tension. This 
is an admonition easy to give but dif- 
ficult to follow. Tensions that reach 
a pitch of intensity within a few 
minutes (such as are often experi- 
enced in sports contests) are more 
aggravating usually than those ex- 
perienced in ordinary business life, 
where tension is usually spread 
throughout the day. 

4. Decrease rather than increase 
the amount of exercise each year. A 
man who was active in athletics in 
his youth should not try to carry on 
the same activities into his fourth 
decade. 

5. Avoid cigarette smoking. 

6. Have periodic checkups. A 
checkup by a physician or cardiolo- 
gist, including an electrocardiogram, 
check X-ray, blood and urine studies, 
and a sound physical examination, is 
extremely important at least once a 
year. 

The 40-year old atuletic instructor 
should remember that he has a motor 
that has been running for a long time 
and that he is not going to get a new 
model or any new parts. He would 
certainly treat a 1920 model car with 
the most delicate care; let him be 
equally considerate of his heart— 
the most important engine of all! * 
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Don’t leave them to chance— 


Roller Skating Skills 


So that students could gain full enjoyment 

from a noon-hour recreational skating program 
roller skating was added to the junior high school 
physical education curriculum in Barrington, Illinois 


HERBERT C. PRICE, JR. 
and 
CLAIRE B. KOCH 


Barrington, Illinois 


OLLER SKATING was initi- 
R ated as an activity at the Bar- 
rington Junior High School, Bar- 
rington, Illinois, in 1955 as a means 
of improving the noon hour recrea- 
tion program for seventh and eighth 
grade boys and girls. It was decid- 
ed that certain skills should be mas- 
tered by the students before skating 
could become desirable recreation in 
the school situation, and so roller 
skating was added to the physical 
education curriculum. 

Roller skating instruction at the 
school is now begun in late October. 
The incoming seventh grade students 
are taught the basic fundamental 
skills at this time, while the eighth 
graders begin experiences in more 
advance dskills. In the early stages 
of instruction, one period each week 
is devoted to the teaching of roller 
skating. Instruction is reduced to 
one period every two weeks as skills 
are achieved. This plan adds variety 
to the activities normally presented 
at this time of year and at the same 
time helps the students become suc- 
cessful roller skaters. 

Skating skills can best be taught 
on an individual progression basis. 


The authors share responsibility 
for physical education instruction 
and intramurals at the Barrington 
Junior High School. 
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Skills are grouped by order of need 
and difficulty im categories or 
achievement levels. Each student 
learns at his own rate and is checked 
on his ability to perform each of the 
skills in the progression. 


Elementary Skills 


Skills that the boys and girls must 
learn for good skating and enjoy- 
ment during their noon hour involve 
ability in forward skating, stopping, 
corner turns, partner skates, group 
skates, backward skating, and pro- 
cedures for various novelty skates of 
the mixer type. 

Students must learn two methods 
of stopping, the drag stop and the 
turn stop. The dragging of the four 
wheels of the outside skate provides 
a gradual stop which should be used 
by the skater as he leaves the floor. 


Group skating helps social adjustment 
of junior high school pupils as well as 
developing their coordination and skill. 


Drag Stop 

1. Put weight on inside skate. 

2. Point toe of the outside skate to the 
outside at at least a 45 degree, angle, 
with the heels nearly together. 

For even wear, the wheels must all 
be in contact with the floor. 

Add pressure to the drag skate as 
you reach the stopping point. 


Turn Stop 
1. Perform this stop by employing the 
skating fundamental known as the 

“eagle” (gliding with skates pointed 

in opposite directions). 

a. Point toes of outside skate for- 
ward and slightly to the inside of 
the floor. 

b. Point toe of inside skate back- 
ward and to the inside of the floor. 
Maintain weight equally on both 
skates and lean in and describe 
a circle with the skates. 

The “eagle glide” may also be done as 

a method of turning corners or on a 

straight-away if the joints are loose 

and limber. 

May be practiced in partners with 

hands joined facing partner and 

pushing with rear skate for mo- 

mentum until an eagle glide in a 

circle can be done. 


Forward Skating 
Forward skating is best mastered by 
having the opportunity to practice skat- 
ing. Onee the basic ideas are in mind, 
the student must skate and skate some 
more until he gains confidence and co- 
ordination. 
1. Point toes slightly outward from 
center. 
2. Have weight forward and over the 
center of the skates. 
Try first to “run and slide on the 
ice.” 
Next try pushing from one skate and 
gliding on the other repeating with 
each skate. 


Corner Turns 

CROSS-OVER TURN 

1. Outside skate crosses in front of the 
inside skate until the corner is man- 
aged. 

2. Lean in. 

TW0-FOOT LEANING TURN 

1. Inside skate is placed in front of the 
outside skate on the floor. 

2. Lean to the inside. 

ONE-FOOT LEANING TURN 

1. Glide on the inside skate. 

2. Bring the outside skate around from 
the back to the front of the body 
gradually as the turn is made. 

The above skills should also be done in 

the opposite skating direction around 

the floor. 


Partner Skates 

Partner skates are presented to help 
the boys and girls in their rhythm and 
social relationships. Emphasize skating 
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to rhythm and coordinating movements 

with partner’s skates. 

PosITIONs 

1. The side position is assumed with 
the girl on the right of the boy, 
hands joined in the familiar skaters 
manner (right to right, left to left). 

2. Partners may also skate in a posi- 
tion with left hands joined in front 
and right hands joined from the 
rear and to the outside of the girl’s 
waist. 

Two STEP 

1. In partners, step left, bring right 
together, step left, kick right for- 
ward. 

2. Repeat, using opposite feet. 


Group Skates 
Various group skates are popular 
with the boys and girls, because they 
involve more people. Boys particularly 
find strength in numbers when inviting 
girls to skate. 
TRIO 
1. Formation—two girls with one boy 
between, or vice versa. 
2. Hook elbows to avoid being wide- 
spread. 
Conca 
1. Formation: two girls and two boys 
in a line, holding on to waist of per- 
son in front. 
2. Take three skates forward and one 
kick sideward. (Can also be done in 
partner formation.) 


Backward Skating 

To prepare for skating to a waltz, 
backward skating must be mastered. 
This skill is both popular and challeng- 
ing. The fundamentals of backward 
skating are opposite to those of forward 
skating. 

1. Lean slightly forward. 

2. Point toes in and push from one 
skate to a glide on the other. 

3. Corners may be turned by crossing 
the inside skate behind the outside 
skate. 

1. Social dance position is assumed by 
the partners. 

2. One partner skates 
other backward. 

3. Partners may change positions by 
performing an eagle. 

Intermediate Skills 
Intermediate skills are presented 

to the more accomplished skaters. 

These skates furnish more variety 

to the recreation period as the skat- 

ing season progresses and help to 
maintain the interest of the boys and 
girls in the program. 


forward, the 


Skills taught at Barrington Junior High 


School include care and fitting of skates 


along with abilities in figure skating. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


QUADRUPLE SKATE 

1. Formation: two boys with two girls 
between and side by side. 

2. Link elbows tightly. 

Crazy TRIO 

1. Formation: sets of three skaters. 

2. The trio reverses direction at a sig- 
nal, 

3. The inside member of the trio pivots 
in as the other members turn to the 
inside, at a signal. 

POLKA 

1. Cross right leg in front of left while 
dipping left knee slightly. 

2. Cross right leg in back of left while 

dipping left knee. 

Two step right, left, right. 

Repeat the above crossing with the 
left leg and dipping the right knee. 
Variations. ean be added to suit the 
polka rhythm and the experience of 
the skaters. 

Individuals may practice the polka 

using wall for support. 


Waltz 


1. Partners forward and backward and 
turn at the ends of the floor. 

2. Backward partner turns by stepping 
forward onto left skate skating 
counter-clockwise. 

3. Forward partner eagles at the same 
time until he reaches the backward 
skating position. 


Advanced Skills 

Advanced individual and group 
skills are presented to the superior 
skaters. Some of these may well be 
practiced using a wall for support. 
ANCED CONGA 
1. Right knee raised and pointed to- 
ward left, right knee points toward 
right. 
Right leg kicks sideward, hop on left. 
Skate right, left, right, and kick left. 
Repeat the above using the left knee. 
Knee in, knee out, kick, hop, skate 
2-3 kick. 


co 


SCHOTTISCHE 
1. Position: assume a tandem position 


with boy behind girl, left hands 
joined sideward and boy’s right 


hand under girl’s right arm. 

2. Corresponding skates must operate 
together. 

3. Skate left, right, left, hop left and 
skate right, left, right, hop right. 

4. Skate left, hop left, skate right, hop 
right. 

COLLEGIATE 

1. Position: partner skate position. 

2. Boy’s skate regular, girl’s opposite 
skate coordinate with boys in form 
of a cross-over step. 

Dip or 

1. Skate on back wheels of forward 

skate and front wheels of rear skate. 

Spread the feet as far backward and 

forward as possible. 

This ean be done on corners, straight- 

away, and in partners. 

SPIRAL OR SCALE 

1. Balance on one foot with the other 

leg and body parallel to the floor. 

Partners may do this holding hands 

going forward and backward. 

Through the teaching of roller 

skating skills in our physical educa- 

tion classes, we have been able to add 
variety to the physical education 
curriculum and have discovered an- 
other enjoyable activity that pro- 
vides vigorous action for boys and 
girls. Skating has helped the stu- 
dents to improve their coordination, 
balance, rhythm, poise, and_ self- 
confidence, It has proved to be an 
excellent social activity as we find 
that boys will mix socially with girls 
more readily in skating than in 
dancing. We believe that roller skat- 
ing would be an excellent addition to 
any school’s physical education pro- 
gram. * 
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Safety in the School Environment 


Is Our Job 


GEORGE P. SILVERWOOD 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


ITH the formation of the 
in the School Envi- 
ronment Section comes a challenge 
to every member of the Association. 
We have assumed the professional 
responsibility for determining the 
reasons for accidents in school build- 
ings and on school grounds and for 
setting up a positive program de- 
signed to reduce these mishaps to a 
minimum. 

Several agencies have carried on 
research in virtually all phases of 
the child accident problem for some 
30 years. Information is available 
to us and can be the immediate basis 
for directing our efforts toward 
areas in which need for remedial 
action is most urgent. 

This should not, however, prevent 
us from setting up a continuing pro- 
gram of research in the field. Our 
contribution will be limited in scope 
and application if we fail to predi- 
eate our endeavors on basic research 
of our own that is designed to profit 
from earlier projects which were 
necessarily based in part upon trial 
and error. 

Our efforts will be meaningless if 
we simply duplicate the work of 
other organizations. In defining our 
goal, let it be leadership in the pre- 
vention of school jurisdiction acci- 
dents. Our job would seem to con- 
sist of six major facets: 


1. Improvement of the scope and . 


quality of information collected on 
school jurisdiction accidents. 

2. Development of the best pos- 
sible scientific approach to the study 
of accident information. 


Mr. Silverwood is director of safe- 
ty education for the Green Bay Pub- 
lic Schools. He is the present chair- 
man of the AAHPER Safety in the 
School Environment Section. 
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3. Determination of the most ef- 
fective format for use in presenting 
recommendations for action to ad- 
ministrators, teaching personnel, 
and superintendents of buildings 
and grounds. 

4. Assistance to teacher training 
institutions in providing for the de- 
velopment of competencies in the 
teaching of safety. 

5. Guidance to school adminis- 
trators in the organization of safety 
education programs and in upgrad- 
ing the teaching of safety through 
inservice training. 

6. Obtaining the cooperation of 
other agencies qualified to give ex- 
pert assistance in various phases of 
the problem. 

Here are some examples of ways 
in which we can utilize assistance 
from other sources. We cannot ex- 
pect to do an effective job without 
help from specialists in other fields. 
On the basis of research into the 


A group could be designated to 
break down the statistics into age 
groups, immediate and underlying 
causes, types of injury, and loca- 


tions of these mishaps. This infor- 
mation could be referred to experts 
in the field of psychiatry for sug- 
gested treatment in our over-all 
program. 

In some phases of the problem, of 
course, we shall not have to rely 
upon others for expert assistance. 
Comprehensive studies of school 
playground surfacing have been 
made by a number of municipalities 
in recent years. Similar research 
has been carried on with respect to 
safe types of playground equipment. 
In neither case has there been gen- 
eral acceptance of subsequent con- 
clusions. Here is an area, along with 
the physical lay-outs of gymnasiums 
and playrooms, in which we would 
not have to look outside our own 
ranks for help. Committees could be 
asked to carry on comprehensive 
studies and recommend sets of 
standards for Association approval. 

Serutiny of textbooks in use in 
public schools reveals that much con- 
tent could be slanted toward devel- 
opment of safety concepts without 
loss in the learning of speeifie sub- 
ject matter. We can request pub- 
lishers to apprise their authors of 
this need. The titles of texts are 


A long-range program for the AAHPER in the field of safety 
education, proposing research activities, improvements in 
the collection and analysis of child accident information 
establishment of safety standards, and cooperative action. 


causes of school building accidents, 
the Association would be enabled to 
make recommendations to the Amer- 
ican Association of School Architects 
and similar groups concerning the 
elimination of physical hazards in 
new building and remodeling pvoj- 
ects. When the need for improve- 
ment in design becomes apparent, 
the rest could be left to the achitects 
themselves. 

A number of school systems are 
now studying the extent to which 
pupils are accident prone. If the 
results of this research indicate that 
accident repeaters present a major 
problem, this would seem to be an 
important area for us to investigate. 


often misleading, for the average 
textbook labeled ‘‘ Health and Safe- 
ty’’ seldom includes sufficient mate- 
rial on safety to justify the equal 
title billing. Publishers could be en- 
couraged to correct this inequitable 
ratio by calling the disparity to 
their attention. These causes could 
also be furthered by articles in pro- 
fessional periodicals. 

Much of the solution to the prob- 
lem of accidents in the school envi- 
ronment would seem to lie within 
the scope of administration. To 
make possible more effective man- 
agement of the safety education 
program, one of our aims should be 

(Continued on page 84) 
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TECHNIQUES FOR TEACHING TENNIS 


CLASS ORGANIZATION, PROGRESSION, AND PRACTICE DRILLS FOR THE 


BASIC STROKES OF THE GAME—AN OUTLINE ESPECIALLY FOR THE 


HE INSTRUCTOR can most 

easily maintain interest and en- 
thusiasm when teaching tennis to a 
group by employing a simplified 
method of instruction that  pro- 
gresses logically from easy to diffi- 
cult, from simple to complex. The 
system should have clearly defined 
levels of achievement, which are well 
within the student’s abilities, for the 
confidence that comes to a player 
when he attains proficiency at one 
level will encourage him to work 
hard toward the attainment of the 
next more difficult level. The me- 
chanics of each stroke should be dem- 
onstrated and described for the stu- 
dent, and work toward the mastery 
of them should be presented in a 
specific manner. Definite levels of 
play, through which he can progress, 
should be defined for the student. 


Explain, Demonstrate 

Teaching a sports activity begins 
logically with an explanation of the 
idea and purpose of the game. As 
knowledge of an activity increases 
so does interest and enthusiasm. 

Next, the instructor explains and 
demonstrates the strokes used in 
play, starting with the forehand 
drive. Stand in the middle of the 
court, or near the baseline, and mark 
several dummy swings while explain- 
ing the basic technique of the stroke. 
Have a student toss a ball so that it 
bounces into your hitting area; then 
hit it over the net, using the forehand 
stroke. Make several such hits, at 


Mr. Murphy is associate supervisor 
in physical education and varsity 
tennis coach. His published works 
include Tennis for Beginners (1958). 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


INEXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR OR THE TEACHER WITH LARGE CLASSES 


WILLIAM E. MURPHY 


University of Michigan 


slow speed, to give class members a 
clear picture of the stroke. Emphasis 
should be placed on the importance 
of the follow through of the swing, 
with a demonstration of how the 
racket guides or steers the ball in 
the direction intended. 

Explain the backhand stroke brief- 
ly and demonstrate it in the same 
manner, using a dummy swing first 
and then hitting a tossed ball. 

Then explain and demonstrate the 
service, serving several balls from 
each side of the center mark. These 
serves should be made slowly at first, 
to give the students a clear picture of 
the technique involved, and then at 
greater speed to show what the com- 
plete or finished serve looks like. 

Briefly explain and demonstrate 
the advanced strokes, including the 
volley, the half-volley, the lob, and 
the overhead smash, again by hitting 
tossed balls. 

All explanations and demonstra- 
tions should be made as concise and 
brief as possible. Remember that in 
the area of motor skills, ‘‘telling isn’t 
teaching,’’ and that ‘‘we learn what 
we practice.’’ Pupils are anxious to 
get on with the game and to start 
hitting balls. Prolonged verbal ad- 
vice, particularly at this stage of the 
learning process, tends to decrease 
interest. ‘‘ Explain, demonstrate, and 
practice’’ should be the order fol- 
lowed by the instructor, but the em- 
phasis should be on practice. 

After the simple demonstration of 
the strokes of the game, the group is 
ready to begin practice in the basic 
strokes. Learning is facilitated if 
members of the class are divided into 


small groups of equal, or near equal, 
ability. All may be beginners, but 
there will be differences in their abili- 
ty to judge the flight of a tennis ball 
or to time the swing of the racket. A 
simple wall-test will reveal such dif- 
ferences. Have each student try to 
keep the ball in play against a wall 
when standing about 20 feet from it. 
Careful observation will enable the 
instructor to classify each group 
member with regard to his ability. 
The group can then be broken down 
into small homogeneous groups of 
either 2, 3, or 4 players each. 
Progressive Steps in Teaching the 
Ground Strokes 

In teachin: the forehand stroke, 
the instructor should first deseribe, 
explain, and demonstrate the me- 
chanical parts of correct form. Prac- 
tice drills through which this form 
may be acquired should follow. These 
drills should move progressively from 
easy to difficult. The order used by 
many successful coaches is (1) the 
swing, (2) hitting a dropped ball, 
(3) hitting a tossed ball, (4) running 
to hit a tossed ball, and (5) rallying. 
The student should consider each 
level not an end in itself but an im- 
portant step in the total plan. He 
should strive to acquire some degree 
of proficiency at each level before 
moving on to the succeeding one. 
1. The swing 

When working with a group on simple 
swing drills, the instructor should have 
the group spread out on the court in the 
area surrounding the baseline. Each 
student should be 8 to 10 feet away from 
the class member nearest him in all 
directions, to prevent a clash of rackets 
or possible injury to someone. The group 
will be properly spaced if each member 
ean turn completely around while hold- 
ing his racket extended at waist level 
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without touching another player's racket. 
The instructor should stand between the 
net and the service line, facing the stu- 
dents. Lefthanded players should be to 
the left of the instructor, when the group 
is working on forehands, and to the right 
of the instructor when backhands are be- 
ing practiced. 


Lead the class through practice of the 
swing, emphasizing the main points of 
form. It is helpful to explain and demon- 
strate the backhand grip during the first 
lesson, because beginning students are 
curious about it. As the swing is prac- 
ticed, walk among the students and check 
each student’s swing, making necessary 
suggestions. The students can check each 
other’s swings at this time, also. 

2. Hitting a dropped ball 

A good method of learning the feeder 
stroke (drop and hit) is for class mem- 
bers to hit the ball against the fence 
surrounding the court while working in 
pairs. One player hits while the other 
stands behind him and coaches him and 
checks his swing. The hitter stands 
about three feet away from the fence. 
With the racket in the racket-back posi- 
tion, he reaches out with his left hand 
toward what would be his right net 
post if he were standing on the baseline 
of a tennis court. With his palm held 
upward, he lets the ball roll off the tips 
of his fingers and drop to the ground. 
A few practice drops will show him how 
high he should hold his left hand when 
dropping, to make the ball bounce to 
about waist level. 


He watches the ball carefully, and just 
before it reaches waist level, he steps 
toward it with his left foot, transferring 
his weight to this foot. He swings the 
racket forward, meanwhile, “through the 
bal!” to the correct finish position of the 
stroke. 


Spend time on the feeder stroke until 
students have become proficient at it. 
They ean alternate hitting and coaching 
while the instructor moves along the line 
offering suggestions and checking each 
pair. 


3. Hitting a tossed ball 


The next step in the development of 
the stroke introduces a new technique 
for the player to master—timing the 
swing to the oncoming ball so as to meet 
it at the proper point of contact, just 
opposite the left hip. This will not be 
difficult to do if the correct swing has 
been learned and if the ball is tossed 
easily to the hitter. Correct timing be- 
comes inereasingly difficult as the speed 
of the toss and the swing is increased so 
it is best to begin with an easily tossed 
ball and with a very easy swing. 

Begin by hitting against the fence. One 
player can hit, while his partners toss, 
coach, and retrieve. Draw a line on the 
court about six feet in front of the 
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hitter, who stands about 30 feet away 
from the fence. The tosser tries to toss 
the ball so that it bounces on the line. 


Accuracy, rather than speed, should be 
stressed. Encourage accuracy by a con- 
test to see who can first hit 10 consecu- 
tive balls back to the tosser. The instrue- 
tor can make individual corrections, 
where necessary, in a student’s swing. 


When the majority of the class has 
learned to make several consecutive good 
hits by starting the swing from a hitting 
(sideways) ) position, all can begin to hit 
tossed balls by starting from a waiting 
position, facing the net. As the ball is 
tossed, the hitter turns into a sideways 
position by swinging his left foot for- 
ward and pivoting on the ball of his right 
foot. He swings the racket backward 
while making the pivot and then forward 
to meet the ball as it arrives opposite 
the hitter’s left hip. 


After a short practice session hitting 
toward the fence, students should prac- 
tice hitting tossed balls while on the 
court. Here again, the class should be 
divided into small groups of two, three, 
or four depending upon class size and 
space available. The hitter stands about 
three feet behind the baseline; the tosser 
is on the opposite side of, and close to, 
the net. He makes the toss so that the 
ball bounces to the forehand side of the 
hitter, who merely pivots and strokes the 
ball toward the tosser. A retriever stands 
on the tosser’s side of the net. against 
the fence, and returns the balls to the 
tosser by rolling them on the ground 
against the net. If necessarv. a fourth 
player acts as coach for the hitter. When 
conditions are crowded and there is dan- 
ger of the tosser heing hit bv badly 
aimed balls. he should kneel behind the 
net during the drill. 


4. Running to hit a tossed ball 


During the tossed ball drills the stu- 
dents will get some practice in footwork 
as they turn from a waiting position to 
hit a ball. Additional practice in foot- 
work is necessary. however. and can be 
provided by having the hitters run a 
few stens to a ball that is tossed eight 
to ten feet away from them. The in- 
struetor should stress the importance of 
doing the pivot and backswing simul- 
taneously so that the running is done 
with the racket well on its way to the 
racket-back position. 


The hitter will not always get to the 
ball with his feet in the proper hitting 
position. with the left foot forward. 
Quite often he will have to make some 
adjustments in his steps as he runs to 
the ball bv taking small. short skipping 
steps as he nears the point at which he 
intends to make his swing. These short 
steps, if necessary, should be taken at 
the last moment by advancing the right 
foot forward to a position even with the 
left foot and then skipping the left foot 


forward to its proper position in the 
stance, 

Court arrangement for this drill is 
similar to that used in the previous 
tossed ball drill. Hitter, tosser, coach, 
and retriever work as a unit. Spread 
the units sufficiently so there is ample 
room for running. 

In all drills, rotate the groups fre- 
quently so that all players get equal hit- 
ting practice. Do not spend too much 
time working with one group; make cer- 
tain each player receives some individual 
attention. 

To prevent wasting time on retrieving 
balls, it is wise to have several dozen 
balls available for -class use. 


5. Rallying 


The final stage in learning the ground- 
strokes is rallying. It the class is large 
and only a few courts are available, it 
is difficult and sometimes impossible for 
the entire class to rally at the same time. 
With a beginners class, four players to 
a court is the maximum number for 
safety reasons and for efficient learning. 

Divide a large class into two or more 
sections. One group can rally on a few 
courts while the others, using only one 
court, can get additional practice on one 
of the other levels of development, de- 
pendent upon the instructor’s judgment 
of what practice is needed. Rotate the 
sections from time to time, so they are 
allotted equal rallying time. 

In rallying, the player stands a foot 
or two behind his baseline and, using the 
feeder stroke, drops and hits the ball to 
his partner, who is standing on the op- 
posite side of the net, also a foot or two 
behind the baseline. All hits should be 
directed to a player’s forehand, but if 
the ball goes to the backhand side the 
player should do his best to return it. In 
the early stages of the learning process, 
students remain near the baseline while 
rallying. Some balls will be played on 
the second or third bounce, while others 
will come to the player on the first 
bounce. In either ease, the student learns 
to time and judge the ball. As he be- 
comes more proficient, he should play 
every ball on the first bounce, moving 
forward to get into position to play a 
short shot and immediately moving back- 
ward again to the vicinity of the baseline. 

Concentrate on accuracy and steadi- 
ness at this time by having each group of 
two students count the number of times 
they can hit the ball before a miss is 
made. 


The Backhand 
Development of the backhand pro- 
ceeds along the same lines as the fore- 
hand, with one exception — the 
dropped ball drill can be eliminated. 
The position of the arms is such in 
(Continued on page 72) 
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UNIQUE STRUCTURE AT CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


HOUSES HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION PROGRAMS 


This unusual and highly functional 
new structure is of suspension type, 
using bridge cables, attached to concrete 
pylons, to support the roof covering an 
enclosed area 150 ft. wide by 390 ft. long. 

The building, which is unlike any 
other gymnasium previously constructed, 
was planned to house instructional classes 
in health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, as well as athletic events. It will 
serve 2200 men and women students now 
enrolled at the college and the 3500 stu- 
dents anticipated by 1970. The building 
was Gesigned by Ralph Burkhard, ATA, 
Seattle architect. It has been named the 
Leo Nicholson Pavilion, after the pres- 
ent chairman of the Division of Health 
and Physical Education at the College. 

With the cable design, only the net 
volume of space required for athletic 
purposes has been enclosed. Use of 
trusses or arches would have increased 
the volume by 30 to 40 percent and would 
have increased costs both of construction 
and of light, heating, and maintenance. 
Costs of the new building, which pro- 
vides 99,500 sq. ft. of floor space, were 
$1,410,000, or $14.15 per sq. ft., inelud- 
ing architect’s fee and sales tax. 

A swimming pool is housed in a con- 
necting structure at the north of the 
main building. The skimmer-type 42 by 
75 ft. pool, housed in a building 80 ft. 
by 98 ft., has full length windows look- 
ing to the east and west. Dressing rooms 
are provided for the pool. 

The main building has a large gym- 
nasium 150 ft. by 120 ft. and a minimum 
ceiling height of 35 ft. Adjoining the 
main gym are the dressing rooms for 
women, men, and athletic teams. Above 
this service »rea is another gymnasium 
150 ft. bv 80 ft. with a minimum ceiling 
height of 20 ft. The second floor also 
houses a 40 ft. by 60 ft. apparatus room, 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


CLIFFORD PEEK 
University of Washington 


and 
HELEN McCABE 
Western Washington College of Education 


two four-wall handball courts, two large 
classrooms, and ample storage space. 

The handsome lobby, enclosed in glass, 
provides easy access to all areas of the 
building, including the main gymnasium. 
upstairs rooms, administrative office, and 
14 separate facnity offices. The main 
corridor leads to the service areas. swim- 
ming pool, student lounge, first floor 
classrooms, and the field house. 

The most interesting feature of the 
new building is its suspension-type con- 
struction. The huge pylons supporting 
the eables which hold up the roof are 
78 ft. high and weigh 14,000 pounds 
each. The tilt-up walls are of pre-fabri- 
cated concrete, faced with pink crushed 
marble. The roof is laminated wood deck- 
ing 4 in. thick. 

The eables, doubled, are 1° in. in 
diameter galvanized bridge strand, and 
are hooked into concrete anchors. El- 
lensburg, located 50 miles east of the 
Cascade Mountains’ summit, is frequent- 
ly referred to as the windy city, and the 
structure was built to withstand gale 
winds as well as terrific snows. 

The new building is skv-lighted with 
double fiberglass laminated plastic and 
has light-control louvres, electrically 
operated. This permits use of solar heat 
in the winter and reduction of the sum- 
mer’s sun in hot weather. 

Modern lighting fixtures of brass light 
up the attractive and unusual color com- 
binations used throughout the building. 
Folding bleachers. electrically controlled, 
provide seating for 3500 spectators in 


the main gymnasium. Continuous cireu- 
lation of air is part of the over-all heat- 
ing system of the building. * 


lil 


Photo at top is a back view of the new suspen- 
sion-type building, showing the swimming pool 
annex. Above is the main entrance leading to 
the long lobby. Anchors for the cables sup- 
porting the concrete pylons can be seen in the 
foreground. The swimming pool section below 
shows the zig-zag wall and ceiling forms, used 
also in the gymnasium and field house, to cut 
the normal echo of large rooms and help pro- 
vide the exceptional acoustics of the building. 
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1960 AAHPER Convention Summary 


HEALTH EDUCATION DIVISION 


Dental Health Education Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
School Lunch Section 
Monday. 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Secondary Health Education Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Health Education Division 
Monday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
School and College Health Services Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Elementary Health Education Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Health Education Subsection 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Health Education Division Luncheon 
Tuesday, 12:30 p.m. 
College Health Education Section 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Community Health Education Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m, 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DIVISION 
Junior High School Physical Education Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Elementary School Physical Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Secondary School Physical Education Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Adapted Physical Education Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Physical Education Subsection 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
History and Philosophy Section 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
College Physical Education Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Physical Education Division 
Wednesday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


RECREATION DIVISION 


Public Recreation Section and School 
Recreation Section Joint Session 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Industrial Recreation Section and Voluntary 
and Youth-Serving Agencies Section Joint 
Session 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Recreation Division 
Monday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
Recreational Therapy Section and Recreation 
in Religious Organizations Section Joint Session 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Schoo! Recreation Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Recreatio: Subsection 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Industrial Recreation Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Public Recreation Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Recreation in Religious Organizations Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Recreational Therapy Section 


Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m, 
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Voluntary and Youth-Serving Agencies Section 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m, 


DIV. FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
Philosophy and Standards Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Sports Leadership Section 
. Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Officiating Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Thursday, 3:00-11:00 p.m. (WNORC) 
Friday, 8:00 a.m.-11:00 p.m. (WNORC) 
Team Sports Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Division for Girls and Women's Sports and 
Dance Section Joint Session 
Tuesday, 2:00-6:00 p.m. 
Individual and Dual Sports Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


DIVISION OF MEN’S ATHLETICS 


Athletic Training Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Sports Officiating Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Fall Sports Section—Football, Soccer 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Athletic Administration Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Intramural Athletics Section—College 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Intramural Athletics Section—Secondary 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Division of Men's Athletics 
Tuesday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
Spring Sports Section—Baseball, Golf, Tennis, 
Track 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Winter Sports Section—Volleyball, Gymnastics 
(with Phi Epsilon Kappa), Fencing, Wrestling, 
Basketball 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


DIVISION OF SAFETY AND DRIVER 
EDUCATION 


Recreational Safety Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Safety in the School Environment Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Driver and Traffic Safety Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Home and Community Safety Section 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Safety in Physical Education and Athletics 
Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Division of Safety and Driver Education 
Tuesday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 


GENERAL DIVISION 
Dance Section 
Saturday, All Day 
Sunday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, 2:00-6:00 p.m. (with DGWS) 


International Relations Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Monday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
Research Council 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. (closed) 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. (closed) 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. (open) 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. (open) 
Fitness Section 
Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Measurement and Evaluation Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Student Section 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m 
Tuesday, 4:15-5:45 p.m. 
City and County Directors and Supervisors 
Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Professional Education Section 
Tuesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Professional Education Subsections—Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Aquatics Section 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Tuesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Council on Equipment and Supplies 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Camping and Outdoor Education Section 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Professional and Public Relations Section 
Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
Research Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Therapeutics Section 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


OTHER MEETINGS 
General Sessions 
Sunday, 7:30 p.m. 
Monday, 8:00 p.m. 
Wednesday, 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, 9:00 a.m. 
Birthday Luncheon 
Thursday, 1:00 p.m. 
75th Anniversary Reception and Garden Party 
Sunday, 9:30 p.m. 
Deans 
Monday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. (With 
Winter Sports Section—Gymnastics) 


Senior Citizens (75th Anniversary Committee) 

Monday, 3:30-5:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Tuesday, 2:00-4:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, 10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Association for Physical and Mental 
Rehabilitation 

Wednesday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 

National Directors for Student Services 

Monday, 8:45-10:15 a.m. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 


9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS. 


DELTA PSI KAPPA—National Council 
Day. Executive Officers Meeting. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR PHYS- 
ICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN. 


1:00-5:00 p.m.—Meeting of Governing 
Board and Committee Chairmen. 
2:30-5:00 p.m.—Registration. 
5:30-7:30 p.m.—Dinner Meeting of Di- 
rectors of Departments. Presiding: Mary 
Ella Soule, Univ. of Georgia. 

7:00-9:30 p.m.—Registration. 
7:45-9:30 p.m.—First General Session. 
Presiding: Mary V. Alexander, Florida 
State Univ. Welcome: Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan, Stetson Univ., DeLand, Fla., presi- 
dent. “The Philosophical Concepts— 
Then and Now’—Celeste Ulrich, Wom- 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina. 
Recorder: Carrie Lee Warren, Missis- 
sippi Southern College, Hattiesburg. 


HEALTH-PHWSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


PRECONVENTION MEETINGS 


9:30-10:30 p.m.—Informal Buzz Ses- 
sion. Hostesses: Women’s Physical Edu- 
cation Department, Univ. of Miami. 
10:00 p.m. — Meeting of Governing 
Board. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 22 


9:00 a.m.-9:00 p.m.—BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

7:00 p.m.—Executive Committee Meet- 
ing. 

AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SPORTS 
MEDICINE. 

7:00 p.m.—Reception for Board Trus- 
tees. Host: Albert S. Hyman, M.D., New 
York Univ., president. 


8:00 p.m.—Annual Meeting of Board 
of Trustees. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF HPER — Registration 
prior to each scheduled meeting. 

8:00 p.m.—National Study Reports— 
District chairmen and officers. 

DANCE SECTION. 

8:30 a.m.-12:00 midnight—L egislative 
Board Meeting. 


75th 


Anniversary 
Convention 


Program 


Beach 
Florida 
April 24-28, 1960 


DELTA PSI KAPPA. 
8:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Executive Offi- 
cers Meeting. 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Registration. 
1:00-4:00 p.m.—Opening General Ses- 
sion. Presiding: Reva Ebert, North Texas 
State College, Denton, president. 
7:00-10:00 p.m.—Second General Ses- 
sion. 

10:00 p.m.—Social Hour. 


PHI DELTA PI. 
4:00 p.m.—Registration opens. 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN, 

8:00-9:00 a.m. -— Informal Breakfast. 
Research papers. 

8:30 a.m.-12:00 noon—fegisiration. 
9:00-10:00 a.m.—Second Genera] Ses- 
sion. Presiding: Gail M. Hennis, Wom- 
an’s College, Univ. of North Carolina. 
“Research Implications—Then and Now” 
—Ruth Glassow, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Recorder: Virginia Morris, Univ. of Okla- 
homa. 

10:00-10:15 a.m.—Social Break. 
10:15-11:30 a.m.—Third General Ses- 
sion. Presiding: Mary V. Alexander, 


Florida State Univ. “Public Relations— 
Then and Now,” demonstration of edu- 


cational TV—Ruth White Fink. Univ. of 
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North Carolina. Recorder: Helen Wat- 
son, Univ. of Tennessee. 

11:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m.—Business Meet- 
ing. Presiding: Sara Staff Jernigan, Stet- 
son Univ., president. 

2:00-3:15 p.m.—Fourth General Ses- 
sion, Presiding: Nancy W. Smith, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton. “Rec- 
reational Dances—Then and Now,” with 
participation session—-Mary Ella Monte- 
gue, Sam Houston State Teachers Col- 
lege, Huntsville, Texas, leader. 
3:30-4:15 p.m.—Demonstration. “Swim- 
ming—Then and Now”’—Tarpon Club, 
Florida State Univ., Glynise Smith, spon- 
sor. 

4:15 p.m. — Informal Social Hour. 
Hostesses: Florida Assoc. for Physical 
Education of College Women. 

7:00 p.m.—Banquet. Presiding: Sara 
Staff Jernigan, Stetson Univ. “Long Dis- 
tance Call—Person to Person’”—Cather- 
ine L. Allen, Tufts University, Bouve- 
Boston School, Medford, Mass. “Cos- 


tumes through the Ages’—Gertrude X. : 


Mooney, Univ. of Miami. 
9:30-11:00 p.m. — Moonlight Cruise 
around Miami Beach. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR 
HEALTH e PHYSICAL EDUCATION e 
~ RECREATION 


=k 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION. 

10:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m.—Registration. 
10:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Meeting of 
Task Force Chairmen and Executive 
Committee. 

2:00-4:30 p.m.—General Session. Key- 
note speech: to be announced. Task 
force progress reports and discussion. 
“History of the Society’—George Ayars, 
Delaware State Dept. of Public Instr. 
“Beliefs of the Society”’—Harold K. Jack, 
Temple Univ. “Brochure for New Mem- 
bers”—Quentin R. Unger, Maine State 
Dept. of Educ. 

7:00 p.m.—Annual Banquet. Toast- 
master: Simon A. McNeely, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Speak- 
er: to be announced. 


YMCA DAY 


3:30 p.m.—dAuto pick-up at Roney Plaza 
to Downtown YMCA. 

3:45 p.m.—Registration 

4:00 p.m.—Discussion Meeting. “De- 
velopments in YMCA Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

5:15 p.m.—Second auto pick-up. 

6:15 p.m.—Dinner. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 23 


9:00 a.m.-10:00 p.m.—DGWS EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. 


8:00-10:00 a.m. — Preregistration for 
AAHPER Convention. 


8:30-9:15 a.m.—First General Session. 
Presiding: Helen Manley, Public Schools, 
University City, Mo., president. Plan- 
ning Session for Working Conference. 
9:30-11:30 a.m.—First Session Work- 
ing Conference. Group 1: “The Hypoth- 
esis upon which Physical Education is 
Based.” Group 2: “The Purposes of 
Competitive Athletics in American Edu- 
cation.” Group 3: “Implications in Phys- 
ical Education in the Current Reexami- 
nation of American Education.” Group 
4: “Public Relations in Physical Educa- 
tion.” 

12:15 p.m.—Luncheon for discussion 
leaders and group speakers. 

1:30-3:30 p.m.—Second Session Work- 
ing Conference. 

4:00-5:00 p.m.—Second General Ses- 
sion. Presiding: Helen Manley. “A Re- 
examination of Academy Purpose and 
Function.” Report: Elwood Craig Davis, 
Univ. of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. Discussion and questions: Del- 
bert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ. 
6:30 p.m.—Social Hour. 


7:30 p.m.—Annual Banquet. Presiding: 
Helen Manley. Toastmaster: Tom Me- 
Donough, Emory Univ., president-elect. 
Introduction of new members and guests: 
Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State Univ. 
Tribute to our departed members: Joy 
W. Kistler and Mabel Lee, Lincoln, 
Nebr. “Founders of The Academy— 
My Colleagues”—Jay B. Nash, New York 
AHPER, New York City. Announcement 
of awards and citations: Esther French, 
Univ. of Michigan. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SPORTS 
MEDICINE, 

8:30 a.m.-6:00. p.m.—Registration. 
8:45-11:30 a.m.—First Scientific Ses- 
sion. “Official Opening of 1960 Annual 
Meeting”—Albert S. Hyman, M.D., New 
York Univ., president. Presiding: David 
B. Dill, U. S. Army Chemical Labora- 
tories, Md., president-elect. Papers: 
“Relaxation Applied to ‘Medicine and 
Athletics” — Josephine L. Rathbone. 
Topic and speaker to be announced. Elec- 
trocardiographic Studies of ‘Old’ Tennis 
Players”—E. Sterling Nichol, M.D. “How 
Much Exercise Do You Need?”—Louis 
F. Bishop, M.D. Discussion. 

11:30 a.m.—Annual Business Meeting. 
Presiding: Albert S. Hyman, M.D. Elec- 
tion of officers and members of the Board 
of Trustees. Vote on amendments to 
Constitution. Annual reports. 
2:00-5:00 p.m.—Second Scientific Ses- 
sion. Presiding: Leonard A. Larson, 


Univ. of Wisconsin. Papers: “Classifica- 
tion of Wrestlers’—-Laurence E. More- 
house. “Recent Studies in Physical Fit- 
ness Evaluation”’—Kaare Rodahl, M.D. 
“Summary of Research on the Relation- 
ship of Exercise to Heart Function and 
Heart Disease’—Henry J. Montoye. 
“Respiratory Function as Related to 
Age”——David B. Dill. “Coronary Heart 
Disease in Physically Active and Seden- 
tary Occupations’—Henry L. Taylor. 
9:00 p.m.—Third Scientific Session— 
Fireside Chats. Presiding: Laurence 
Morehouse, University of California, Los 
Angeles. 

Group A—‘Scientific Evaluation of the 
Effects of Exercise on Girls and Women.” 
Chairman: Josephine L. Rathbone, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Discussants: Joyce W. 
Anderson, M.D.; Lucien Brouha, M.D.; 
Leib Golub, M.D.; Doris W. Plewes; 
Elena M. Sliepcevich; Celeste Ulrich; 
Josephine Christaldi; Gyula J. C. Er- 
delyi, M.D. 

Group B—“Cardiovascular Aspects of 
Sports Medicine.” . Chairman: Louis F. 
Bishop, M.D., New York Univ. Discus- 
sants: David B. Dill; Albert S. Hyman, 
M.D.; Peter V. Karpovich, M.D.; Ray 
W. Kissane, M.D.; Ernest D. Michael; 
Rene H. Rochelle; Henry L. Taylor; 
Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D. 

Group C. — “Orthopedic Aspects of 
Sports Medicine.” Chairman: Max M. 
Novich, M.D., Newark, N. J. Discussants: 
Harvey E. Billig, Jr., M.D.; Arthur 
Brody, M.D.; Charles Cunningham, 
M.D.; Paul Harrington, M.D.; Karl K. 
Klein; Harold Lefkoe, M.D.; Michael P. 
Mandarino, M.D.; Edwin H. Martinat, 
M.D.; Earl B. Hoerner, M.D. 

Group D — “Physical Conditioning.” 
Chairman: Henry J. Montoye, Michigan 
State Univ. Discussants: David K. Brace; 
Elsworth R. Buskirk; Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth; Leonard A. Larson; Ben W. 
Miller; G. Lawrence Rarick; Kaare 


Rodahl, M.D.; Raymond A. Weiss. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF ADMINIS- 
TRATORS OF HPER. 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—National Study 
Reports. Presiding: Channing R. Mann, 
Public Schools, Troy, N. Y. Program: 
Northwest District chairman—George I. 
Werner, Public Schools, Spokane, Wash.; 
Recorder: Jim Ennis, Public Schools, 
Everett, Wash.; Southwest District chair- 
man—Charles Renfro, Public Schools, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. Recorder: Ruth 
Russell, Univ. of Nevada. Membership 
Discussion. 

2:00-5:00 p.m.—National Study Re- 
ports. Presiding: Clyde E. Cole, New 
York State Educ. Dept. Program: South- 
ern District chairman—Thomas B. God- 
frey, Public Schools, Louisville, Ky.; 
Recorder: Sally Southerland, Public 
Schools, Charlotte, N. C.; Eastern Dis- 
trict chairman—Charles T. Avedisian, 
Public Schools, New Britain, Conn.; 
Recorder: Dorothy V. Briant, Boston 
Univ. Membership discussion. 
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7:30-10:00 p.m.—National Study Re- 
. ports. Presiding: Caroline Sinclair, Mad- 
ison College, Harrisonburg, Va. Pro- 
gram: Midwest District chairman—Bar- 
bara L. Kerch, Public Schools, Granite 
City, Ill.; Recorder: Galinda Vescolani, 
Public Schools, Wauwatosa, Wis.; Cen- 
tral District chairman—John C. Thomp- 
son, Public Schools, Lincoln, Nebr.; co- 
chairman—Griffith C. O’Dell, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. Member- 
ship discussion. 


DANCE SECTION 

8:30-9:00 a.m.—Registration. 
fee required. 

9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon — “Men and 
Dance.” Presiding: Miriam Gray, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal, section 
chairman. Lecture-Demonstration: “Un- 
derlying Principles of Dance Technique” 
—Erick Hawkins, New York City, as- 
sisted by Barbara Tucker, dancer, and 
Lucia Dlugoszewski, composer-accompa- 
nist. Master Class (group participation) 
—Erick Hawkins. Recorder: Virginia 
Moomaw, Woman's College, Univ. of 
North Carolina, section secretary. 
1:30-2:00 p.m.—Registration. 
2:00-5:00 p.m.—Dance Section Confer- 
ence. Presiding: Tommye Yates, Mem- 
phis State Univ.,. Memphis, Tenn.; and 
Charlotte Lrey, Univ. of Colorado, section 
chairman-elect. “Boys at Work—Creat- 
ing”—Faith Clark, Illinois State Normal 
Univ., Normal. “The American Indian 
and Dance”—Skidi Red Lance Society, 
Richard Galiano, Miami, Fla. “Up to 
Date in Ballroom Dance”—Josefina M. 
Garcia, Univ. of Oklahoma. 

8:30-10:00 p.m.—Dance Concert: “Here 
and Now with Watchers”’—Erick Haw- 
kins, New York City, with Barbara 
Tucker and Lucia Dlugoszewski. 


DELTA PSI KAPPA 


8:30-11:30 a.m.—Workshop Sessions. 
12:00 noon-2:00 p.m.—Province Lunch- 
eon. 

2:30-3:30 p.m.—Business Meeting. 
7:00-10:00 p.m.—Workshop Sessions. 


PHI DELTA PI 

8:00 a.m.—Registration. 

8:00-10:00 a.m.—Breakfast Meeting. 
10:30 a.m.-12:00—Morning Meeting. 
1:00-3:00 p.m.—Afternoon Meeting. 
3:15-4:15 p.m.—Committee Meetings. 
4:30-5:30 p.m.—Committees Report to 
General Session. 

7:00-9:30 p.m.—Fun Night — Planned 
by the Univ. of Miami. 


Special 


SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COLLEGE 
WOMEN 
11:15 a.m.-1:15 p.m.—Governing Board 
Meeting. 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION. 


9:00 a.m.—12:00 noon—General Ses- 
sion. Task force progress reports and 
discussion. “Handbook on Job of the 
State Director”—Paul C. Bechtel, Ohio 
State Dept. of Educ. “Handbook for Use 
by State Directors”—George Sirnio, Ore- 
gon State Dept. of Educ. Implementa- 
tion of conference recommendations. 
“Conference on Fitness of Secondary 
School Youth: One Year of Action”— 
George H. Grover, New York State Educ. 
Dept. “Conference on Fitness of Elemen- 
tary School Age Children”—Elsa Scheid- 
er, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. “Interagency Conference on 
School Health Education (West Point, 
New York)”—Harley Robertson, Ameri- 
can Heart Assoc. “White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth’—Ethel 
Brown, National Committee, Golden An- 
niversary White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, Washington, D. C. 
2:00-4:00 p.m.—General Session. Round 
table discussion on junior high school 
athletics. Panel: Herbert R. Steiner, 
Maryland State Dept. of Educ.; Louis 
Alley, State Univ. of Iowa; Charles 
Bucher, New York Univ. State responsi- 
bilities in school-community recreation. 
Report and discussion, Society task force 
on School-Community Recreation—Ed- 
win G. Rice, Michigan Dept. of Public 
Instr. Discussion of principles of state 
interagency cooperation in recreation 
(in cooperation with the Federal Inter- 
Agency Committee on Recreation)— 
Jackson M. Anderson, AAHPER con- 
sultant in recreation and outdoor educa- 
tion, and Julian W. Smith, Michigan 
State Univ. Federal Responsibilities and 
Pending Legislation—Simon A. McNeely, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Progress Report: Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission— 
Leader to be announced. 

7:30-10:00 p.m. — Annual Business 
Meeting (Executive Session). Reports of 
executive committee. Report and discus- 
sion: Special Committee on State Leader- 
ship in Safety and Driver Education— 
Gerald L. Quirk, Virginia State Dept. of 
Educ. Discussion of proposed project: 
“Role of the State Director in Profes- 
sional Development of Athletic Coaches.” 


American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion—Surfcomber Hotel 

American College of Sports Medicine— 
The Saxony Hotel 

American Council of Administrators of 
HPER—Shelborne Hotel 

Dance Section—Roney Plaza Hote! and 
Miami Beach Exhibition Hall 


Preconvention meetings will be held in the following locations: 


Delta Psi Kappa—The Saxony Hote/ 

Phi Delta Pi—Shore C/ub Hote/ 

Southern Association for Physical Edu- 
cation of College Women—Shore 
Ciub Hotel 

Society of State Directors of HPER— 
Nautilus Hotel 

YMCA—Downtown YMCA 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24 


9:00 a.m. — VICE-PRESIDENTS AND 
CONSULTANTS BREAKFAST. 


1:00-3:00 p.m. — CONSTITUTION 
COMMITTEE, 


1:00-3:00 p.m. — DIVISION EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCILS. 


2:00 p.m. — NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION— 
Educational dance films. 


3:00-4:30 p.m.—Joint Council on In- 
ternational Affairs in HPER. Presiding: 
Sara Staff Jernigan, Stetson Univ., De- 
Land, Fla., chairman. Reports from affil- 
iated members of the Joint Council. 
Recorder: Earle F. Zeigler, Univ. of 
Michigan. 

3:15-5:15 p.m.—BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS. 


3:30-6:30 p.m.— DANCE SECTION 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 


4:00-6:00 p.m.—JOURNAL EDITORI- 
AL BOARD, PERIODICAL COMMIT- 
TEE. 


4:30-6:00 p.m.— JOINT COMMITTEE 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COL- 
LEGE MEN AND WOMEN. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 

9:00-10:00 a.m.—General Session. Re- 
ports of recorders of the working con- 
ference. Discussion questions and rec- 
ommendations. Moderator: Tom Mce- 
Donough, Emory Univ., president-elect. 
10:00 a.m.—Business Session. Presid- 
ing: Helen Manley. Report of secretary- 
treasurer: M. Gladys Scott, State Univ. 
of Iowa. Committee Reports. Elections 
for 1960-61. 

12:30-2:30 p.m.—Joint luncheon with 
American College of Sports Medicine. 
See American College of Sports Medicine 
program on page 38. 

2:30 p.m.—Joint meeting with Ameri- 
can College of Sports Medicine. 

5:00 p.m.—Executive Committee Meet- 
ing. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE OF SPORTS 
MEDICINE. 

8:45 a.m.-4:00 p.m.—Registration. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 noon—Fourth Scien- 
tific Session. Presiding: Henry J. Moh- 
toye, Michigan State Univ. Papers: 
“Sports Activity and the Menstrual 
Cycle”—Guyla J. C. Erdelyi, M.D.. “Dys- 
menorrhea, Sports, and Exercise”—Leib 
Golub, M.D. “Physiology of Training, 
Including Age and Sex Differences”’— 
Lucien Brouha, M.D. “Exercise and the 
Physiology of Small Vessels in the Pul- 
monary Circuit,’—-Gordon C. Ring. 
Film: “Mobilization of the Human Body” 
and X-Ray Pictures of sports injuries— 


Harvey E. Billig, M.D. Discussion. 
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12:30-2:30 p.m. — Annual College 
Luncheon. Joint Luncheon with the 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion. Presiding: Albert S. Hyman, M.D., 
New York Univ., president. Address: 
“Physical Fitness for Space Travel”— 
Capt. Ashton Graybiel, M.D., U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

2:30-5:00 p.m. — Fifth Scientific Ses- 
sion: Symposium on Space Medicine. 
Joint Session with the American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. Presiding: 
Thomas E. McDonough, Emory Univ., 
American Academy of Physical Educa- 
tion, president-elect. Papers: “Introduc- 
tion and General Remarks on the Physi- 
ology of Space Flight’—Dietrich E. 
Beischer. “Nutritional Aspects for Space 
Flight”—G. Douglas Talbott, M.D. “Ra- 
diation Hazards in Space’—Hermann J. 
Schaefer. “Psychological Factors in 
Probing Outer Space”’—Henry A. Imus. 


DELTA PSI KAPPA 
8:30-9:45 a.m.—Memorial Service. 
9:45-12:00 noon—Church 


2:00-4:00 p.m. — Careers in Physical 
Education. 


10:00-11:00—Officers’ Open House. 


PHI DELTA PI 

Morning meeting to be called, if needed. 
2:00-4:00 p.m.—Installation of national 
officers. 

5:30-7:30 p.m.—Convention Banquet. 


SOCIETY OF STATE DIRECTORS OF 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
AND RECREATION 


2:00-3:30 p.m.—General Session. “Share 
the Wealth (of Experience).” Discus- 
sion: “What Is Happening in Youth Fit- 
ness? How Has the National Defense 
Education Act Affected State and Local 
Programs of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation? Do Recent Develop- 
ments in Pupil Personnel Services, Coun- 
seling and Guidance, Nursing and Other 
Health Services Hold Implications for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion? What Other Problems Confront 
Our New State Directors?” 


REGISTRATION—Exhibition Hall. 
Sunday, April 24—1:00-7:00 p.m. 


Monday and Tuesday, April 25, 26— 
8:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 26—8:09 a.m.- 
4:00 p.m. 

Thursday, April 27—8:00 a.m.- 
12:00 noon 


EXHIBITS—Exhibition Hall. 
Sunday, April 24—1:00-7:00 p.m. 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
April 25, 26, 27—8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m. 


Thursday, April 27—8:30 a.m.- 
12:00 noon 


Convention Schedule 


SUNDAY, APRIL 24 


7:30 p.m.—OPENING GENERAL SES- 
SION. Vocal Concert — Miami Senior 
High School Glee Club. Presiding: Ar- 
thur A. Esslinger, Univ. of Oregon, presi- 
dent, AAHPER. I/nvocation: Rev. Fred 
E. Cole, Coral Gables Congregational 
Church. Greetings: Joseph Hall, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Dade County, Fla. 
Address: William G. Carr, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. Presentation of 
awards. 

9:30 p.m.—75th ANNIVERSARY RE- 
CEPTION AND GARDEN PARTY. 
Hosts: Southern District. 


MONDAY, APRIL 25 


8:00-9:00 a.m.—DELTA PSI KAPPA. 
Business Meeting and Llections, 
8:45-10:15 a.m.—DENTAL HEALTH 
EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: 
Perry J. Sandell, American Dental 
Assoc., Chicago, [llinois, section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “They Said It Couldn’t Be 
Done”—Sumter Arnim, D.D.S., Univ. of 
Texas. Recorder: Lena K. Pearce, New 
York State Educ. Dept., section secre- 
tary. 

8:45-10:15 am. — SCHOOL LUNCH 
SECTION. Presiding: Malcolm McLel- 
land, Indiana State Dept. of Health, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Panel: “The School 
Lunch Program as a Laboratory in Nu- 
trition Education’—Henry L, Ashmore, 
Pensacola Junior College, Pensacola, 
Fla.; William J. Woodham, Board of 
Public Instruction, Pensacola; Thelma 
Flanagan, Florida State Dept. of Educ.; 
Elizabeth Reed, Florida State Board of 
Health; Talford Gainey, Florida School 
Food Assoc. Recorder: Marcia Sanders, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago, 
section secretary. 

8:45-10:15 am. — JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Antoinette Lowry, 
Bexley Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio, section chairman-elect. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “Honor- 
ing Our Founders—Lory Prentiss, first 
chairman of the public school education 
section founded in 1903; Josephine 
Beiderhase, second chairman, and C. 
Ward Crampton, third chairman”—Zollie 
Maynard, Florida State Dept. of Educ., 
and Grace Fox, Florida State Univ. 
“This Is Education’”—Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer, Ohio State Univ. Recorder: June 


Dinkins, Junior High School, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 

8:45-10:15 a.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 
PUBLIC RECREATION SECTION AND 


SCHOOL RECREATION SECTION. 
Presiding: Maryhelen Vannier, Southern 
Methodist Univ., Dallas, Texas, vice- 
president-elect of AAHPER and Recrea- 
tion Division chairman-elect. Panel: 
“Recreation and Political Realities’— 
John L. Merkley, City Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif., moderator; Hugh Mas- 
ters, Univ. of Georgia; Simon A. Me- 
Neely, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Spessard L. Holland, U. S. 
Senator, Florida. Recorder: Stanley 
Gabrielsen, Long Beach State College, 
Long Beach, Calif., Public Recreation 
section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—PHILOSOPHY AND 
STANDARDS SECTION (DGWS). Pre- 
siding: Ruth Weythman, Western Wash- 
ington College of Educ., Bellingham, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “Mobile Woman—Re- 
sult of a Cultural Revolution”—Margaret 
Lantis, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington, D. C. Discussion leader: 
Margaret Mordy, Ohio State Univ., acting 
section chairman-elect. Recorder: Frances 
Kidd, Public Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn., section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—ATHLETIC TRAIN- 
ING SECTION (DMA). Presiding: 
Robert E. Shelton, Univ. of Illinois, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “Deep Squat Exer- 
cises and Their Effect on the Knee 
Joint”—Karl K. Klein, Univ. of Texas; 
“Relation of Strength to Baseball Hitting 
and Throwing’—G. E. Hooks, Wake 
Forest College, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
“Virus Infections and Their Role in Ath- 
letics’—John K. Rozum, Univ. of Miami. 
Recorder: Blauer L. Bangerter, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—SPORTS OFFICIAT- 
ING SECTION (DMA). Presiding: 
Phillip Fox, D. C. Teachers College, 
Washington, D. C., section chairman- 
elect. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Panel: “An Inside Look at Off- 
ciating’—Vaughn Mancha, moderator, 
Florida State Univ., Gainesville; Bill 
Peterson, Florida State Univ. football 
coach; A Southeast Conference official 
and a University of Miami athlete, to be 
appointed. Recorder: John Semon, West 
Virginia Univ., section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—FITNESS SECTION, 
Presiding: Jack R. Leighton, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, section chairman-elect. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “The 
New York State Fitness Program’”— 
George H. Grover, New York State Educ. 
Dept.; “Report on OPERATION FIT- 
NESS—USA”—Louis E. Means, director 
of special projects, AAHPER; “The 


1959 University of Kentucky Fitness Ex- 
periment”—Ernst Jokl, M.D., Univ. of 
Recorder: 


Kentucky. Jack F. Davis, 
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Florida State Univ., section secretary- 
elect. 


8:45-10:15 a.m. — INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. Presiding: John 
H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ., Syracuse, 
N. Y., section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. “Highlights 
of a Year in Britain’—R. H. Pohndorf, 
Univ. of Illinois. “World Observations” 
—Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. “Physical Educa- 
tion Today and Tomorrow”’—Delio Gon- 
zales, Corp. Cubana de Educacion Fisica, 
Havana, Cuba. “Seventy-Five Years of 
International Relations’ — Mabel Lee, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Recorder: Edith Betts, 
Univ. of Idaho, section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL (closed meeting). Presiding: Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, New York Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. Committee Reports. Record- 
er: J. Grove Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—NEWSLETTER EDI- 
TORS AND JOURNAL REPORTERS. 
Presiding: Ella H. Wright, director of 
publications, AAHPER. 


8:45-10:15 a.m. — NATIONAL DIREC- 
TORS FOR STUDENT SERVICES. Pre- 
siding: Myrtle S. Spande, assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary, AAHPER. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SECONDARY 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Richard H. Hagelin, 
Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Cheney, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “Sym- 
posium on Research Trends in Secondary 
School Health.” “In Health Teaching”— 
Leslie W. Irwin, Boston Univ. “In 
Health Services and Guidance”—Charles 
C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Univ., New Haven, 
Conn. “In Healthful School Living”’— 
Guy G. Reiff, College High School, 
Greeley, Colo. Panel: Delbert Oberteuf- 
fer, Ohio State Univ.; Ruth Abernathy, 
Univ. of California, Los Angeles. Re- 
corder: Marianne Blenkinson, Garfield 
High School, Seattle, Wash., section sec- 
retary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and: election of 
officers. “Tribute to Jessie Bancroft”— 
Mabel Lee, Lincoln Nebr. “Homemade 
Equipment for Physical Education” — 
Eleanor Zahner, Henry West Laboratory 
School, Coral Gables, Fla. “Funda- 
mental Rhythms”—Eleanor Zahner, Hen- 
ry West Laboratory School. “Posture 
and Body Mechanics’—Melvin Rogers 
and Lu Waas, Public Schools, Tulsa. 
Okla. Recorder: Robert Long, Winder- 
mere Boulevard Elementary School, 
Eggertsville, N. Y., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—JOINT SES- 
SION OF INDUSTRIAL RECREATION 
SECTION AND VOLUNTARY AND 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


YOUTH -SERVING AGENCIES SEC- 
TION. Panel: “Discussion of Joint Ac- 
tivities’>—John McGarry, Freedomland, 
Inc., New York City; Roger Wolin, Pan 
American World Airways, Miami, Fla.; 
Porter Morris, Pan American World Air- 
ways, Miami, Fla. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — SPORTS 
LEADERSHIP SECTION (DGWS). Pre- 
siding: Barbara Hall, Illinois State Nor- 
mal Univ., section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “A Med- 
ic Looks at Sports Leadership”—Irene 
Barrett, M.D., Bethesda, Md. Panel: 
Rosalee Davies, moderator, Menlo-Ather- 
ton High School, Atherton, Calif., section 
chairman-elect; Grace Jones, Summit, 
N. J.; John E. Nixon, Stanford Univ.; 
Alice Love, student, Univ. of Florida. 
Recorder: Jo Ann Calderwood, Brigham 
Young Univ., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—FALL SPORTS 
SECTION—SOCCER (DMA). Presid- 
ing: Griffith C. O'Dell, Public Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn., section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
“Organizing and Conducting a Soccer 
Clinic’—Glenn F. H. Warner, U. S. 
Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md. “Or- 
ganizing a Soccer Club”—Alan C. Moore, 
Univ. of Florida. Topic to be announced 
—John R. Eiler, Pennsylvania State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg. 
“Recent Research in Soccer and Its 
Implications for Coaching Soccer”— 
Hollis Fait, Univ. of Connecticut. Dis- 
cussion and final announcements. Re- 
corder: David DuVall, Public Schools, 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—FALL SPORTS 
SECTION—FOOTBALL (DMA). Pre- 
siding: William W. Harkness, San Fran- 
cisco State College, section chairman- 
elect. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “Recent Research in Football 
and Its Implicatinos for Coaching Foot- 
ball”—Hollis Fait, Univ. of Connecticut. 
“Full Speed Drills to Teach Blocking 
and Tackling’—Warren K. Giese, Univ. 
of South Carolina. “The Split ‘T’ as 
Employed at Florida A and M”—A. S. 
Gaither, Florida A and M, Tallahassee. 
Discussion and final announcements. 
Recorder: James B. “Spec” Martin, De- 
Land High School. DeLand, Fla. 


ARTHUR A. ESSLINGER 
AAHPER President 


TED J. BLEIER 


Convention Manager 


10:45 a.m.- 12:15 p.m. — RECREA- 
TIONAL SAFETY SECTION, Presiding: 
Carl Knutson, Minnesota State Dept. of 
Educ., section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. “Teaching 
Boat Safety in Swimming Pools”— 
Julian W. Smith, Michigan State Univ. 
Panel: Carl Knutson, moderator, Minne- 
sota State Dept. of Educ.; Peter M. Wil- 
son, National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers, New York City; 
Edward E. Capan, Univ. of Tennessee; 
Janet Wells, Florida State Univ.; Rich- 
ard Brown, American National Red 


Cross, Washington, D. C. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—DANCE SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Miriam Gray, Illinois 
State Normal Univ., Normal, section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officérs. “TV Educational Dance 
Films.” “Dance Production Problems 
and Resources of the TV Medium”— 
Martha Myers, Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass. Selections from the TV 
dance film, “A Time To Dance”—Martha 
Myers, narrator. Recorder: Virginia 
Moomaw, Woman’s College, Univ. of 
North Carolina, section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — MEASURE- 
MENT AND EVALUATION SECTION, 
Presiding: Olive Young, Univ. of Illinois, 
section chairman. “Measurement Past 
and Future.” “In Health Education”— 
Mabel E. Rugen, Univ. of Michigan. “In 
Physical Education”’—David K. Brace, 
Univ. of Texas. “In Recreation”—Wil- 
liam Tait, Florida State Univ. Recorder: 
Celeste Ulrich, Woman’s College, Univ. 
of North Carolina, section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — STUDENT 
SECTION. Presiding: Leigh Heisinger, 
student, Florida State Univ., student co- 
chairman. “Fitness: Fad? Fallacy? 
Fact?” Panel: Paul A. Hunsicker, Univ. 
of Michigan; M. Gladys Scott, State 
Univ. of Iowa; Catherine L. Allen, Tufts 
Univ., Bouve-Boston School, Medford, 
Mass.; Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., Spring- 
field College; Leigh Heisinger. Record- 
er: Dorothy Holland, student, Florida 
State Univ. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—DEANS MEET- 
ING. Speakers and discussion leaders: 
tay O. 


Duncan, West Virginia Univ.; 


THEODORE SMITH 
Ass't. Convention Mgr. 
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John D. Lawther, Pennsylvania State 
Univ.; S. C. Staley, Univ. of Illinois. 
Topics: “Problems Encountered by Vari- 
ous Units”; “How Can We Strengthen 
Our Position in the Future?”; “Public 
and Inter-University Relations.” 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
12:30 p.m. —- NAPECW - SAPECW 
LUNCHEON. (Please request advance 
reservations by writing to Sara Staff 
Jernigan, Stetson University, DeLand, 
Fla.) 

12:30 p.m.—AMERICAN COLLEGE OF 
SPORTS MEDICINE. Special Luncheon 
Meeting. Presiding: Joseph B. Wolffe, 
M.D., Valley Forge Heart Institute, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. “Possible Use of Monamine 
Oxidase Inhibitors to Increase Physical 
and Mental Endurance” — discussion 
leaders: J. Campbell Howard, E. P. Jolly, 
Philip J. Rasch. 

2:00-4:00 p.m.— HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION. Presiding: Edward B. 
Johns, Univ. of California, Los Angeles, 
vice-president of AAHPER and division 
chairman. Panel: “Sources of Our Herit- 
age’”—Mayhew Derryberry, U. S. Dept. 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mabel E. Rugen, Univ. of 
Michigan; Clair E. Turner, Arlington, 
Mass.; Delbert Oberteuffer, interlocutor, 
Ohio State Univ. “Guide Lines for Health 
Education: A Suggested Plan of Action” 
(Report of the Health Education Plan- 
ning Conference, October 10-12, 1959, 
Highland Park, Ill.) —Sara Louise Smith, 
Florida State Univ. Recorder: Frances 
A. Mays, Virginia State Dept. of Educ. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. — RECREATION DIVI- 
SION. Presiding: Harold K. Jack. Tem- 
ple Univ., vice-president of AAHPER 
and division chm. “The Role of the 
School in Recreation”’—Hugh Masters, 
Univ. of Georgia. “A Brief Report on 
the National Conference on School Rec- 
reation’—Maryhelen Vannier, Southern 
Methodist Univ. “Practical Guides and 
Activities for the Modern Recreation 
Leader”—Catherine L. Allen, Tufts 
Univ., Bouve-Boston School, Medford, 
Mass. Committee reports. Recorder: 
Wm. Dove Thompson, Fairfax County 
Dept. of Recreation. Fairfax, Va. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—DELTA PSI KAPPA. 
Business Session. Reports of workshops. 
Installation of officers. 

3:30-5:00 p.m. — TEA FOR SENIOR 
CITIZENS. Presiding: Mabel Lee, Lin- 
coln, Nebr. and 75th Anniversary Com- 
mittee. All retired members of the pro- 
fession are cordially invited to attend. 
4:00-5:30 p.m.—AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF ADMINISTRATORS OF HPER. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Reception for new officers. 

4:00-6:00 p.m. — DANCE SECTION 
LEGISLATIVE BOARD. 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS SECTION HOSPITALITY 
HOUR. Presiding: John H. Shaw, Syra- 
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cuse Univ., section chairman. “Hospi- 
tality Hour for Visitors from Abroad.” 
Visitors from other lands are cordially in- 
vited to attend. Arrangements: Gertrude 
X. Mooney, Univ. of Miami. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. — PARTICIPATION 
CLINICS. (See page 52.) 


5:30-7:30 p.m.—AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF ADMINISTRATORS OF HPER. An- 
nual Banquet. Presiding: Louis E. 
Means, director of special projects, 
AAHPER. Greetings from the national 
office. Introduction of guest speaker: 
Jay B. Nash, New York State AHPER. 
“It Takes All Kinds”’—Delbert Ober- 
teuffer, Ohio State Univ. 

6:00 p.m. — PAST PRESIDENTS DIN- 
NER. 

6:00-8:00 p.m.—DELTA PSI KAPPA. 
Banquet. Presentation of Research Fel- 
lowship and other awards. 


8:30-11:00 p.m.—DELTA PSI KAPPA. 
Joint meeting of old and new council 
members. 

8:00-10:00 p.m.—75TH ANNIVERSA- 
RY PROGRAM, SECOND GENERAL 
SESSION. Presiding: Arthur A. Esslin- 
ger, Univ. of Oregon, president, AAH- 
PER. “This Is Our Heritage”’—Arthur H 
Steinhaus. George Williams College, Chi- 
cago, Ill., moderator. 

Part I.: “Early Convention Sessions— 
1885-1895”—Chairman, historian, narra- 
tor: Laura J. Huelster, Univ. of Ilinois. 
Edward Hitchcock, M.D., Amherst Col- 
lege—Joy W. Kistler, Louisiana State 
Univ.; Edward M. Hartwell, M.D., Johns 
Hopkins Univ.—Ben W. Miller, Univ. of 
California, Los Angeles; Claes J. Ene- 
buske, Boston, Mass.—Carl Nordly, Univ. 
of California, Berkeley; Mary Bissell, 
M.D., New York City—Bernice Finger, 
Alabama College, Montevallo; Dudley A. 
Sargeant, M.D., Harvard Univ.—Chester 
O. Jackson, Univ. of Illinois; Helen C. 
Putnam, M.D., Vassar College—Celeste 
Ulrich, Woman’s College, University of 
North Carolina; Luther H. Gulick, M.D., 
YMCA Training School—Benjamin Mas- 
sey, Univ. of Maryland; Lucile Eaton 
Hill, Wellesley College—Betty McCue. 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Thomas 
D. Wood, M.D., Leland Stanford Univ.— 
King McCristal, Michigan State Univ.; 
Eliza M. Mosher, M.D., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
—Wallace Wesley, American Medical As- 
sociation; R. Tait McKenzie, M.D.. Mc- 
Gill Univ—John Cooper, Univ. of South- 
ern Calif; Harriet Isabel Ballintine, Vas- 
sar College—Ellen Kelly, Illinois State 
Normal Univ., Normal; The Earl of 
Meath, England—Taylor Dodson, Wake 
Forest College. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Part II: “Tributes.” “Edward Hitchcock, 
M.D., Our First President”—A. E. Lum- 
ley, Amherst College. “James Huff Mc- 
Curdy, Our First . Secretary-Editor” — 
Peter V. Karpovich, M.D., Springfield 
College. 

10:00 p.m.—DANCE. 

10:00 p.m. — NEW YORK UNIVER- 
SITY ALUMNI SOCIAL. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 26 


7:00 a.m.— MEMBERSHIP DIREC- 
TORS BREAKFAST. Presiding: Myrtle 
S. Spande, assistant executive secretary, 


AAHPER. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—SCHOOL AND COL- 
LEGE HEALTH SERVICES SECTION. 
Presiding: Roy A Foster, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
“Broadening Concepts of Modern School 
Health Services.” “School Health Serv- 
ices: Whether and Whither?”—Eugene 
H. Guthrie, M.D., U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C. “Basic and 
Changing Concepts of School Health 
Services’”—J. S. Nicoll, Public Schools, 
El Paso, Texas. Panel: Donald J. Lud- 
wig, Indiana Univ.; Richard D. Poole, 
High Point College, High Point, N. C. 
Recorder: Virginia Ingersoll, Public 
Schools, El Paso, Texas, section secre- 
tary. 


8:45-10:15 am.—SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL PHYSICAL EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Betty Jean Owen, Ore- 
gon State Dept. of Educ., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “Forging Forces Contributing 
to Effective Secondary School Physical 
Education Programs.” “The Interrela- 
tionships of Forces’—Grace E. Jones, 
Summit, N. J. “Forces and the Schools” 
—Kenneth L. Peters, Beverly Hills Uni- 
fied School District, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
“Channeling the Forces for Program Im- 
provement”—Harold K. Jack, Temple 
Univ. Question and answer period. Re- 
corder: Margaret Bourne, Evanston 
Township Public Schools, Evanston, IIl., 
section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—OFFICIATING SEC- 
TION (DGWS). Presiding: Evelyn K. 
Dillon, Texas Woman’s Univ., Denton, 
section chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Panel: “Let’s Take 
A Look At Officiating’—Margaret Crick- 
enberger, moderator, Univ. of Florida; 
Jean Jacobs, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville; Reba Lucey, Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Hunts- 
ville, Texas; June G. Kynn, Southwest 
Miami High School, Miami, Fla.; Sandra 
Sheldon, Univ. of Florida. Discussion 
groups. Leaders: Badminton — Jo Ann 
Price, Purdue Univ.; Basketball—Betty 
Menzi, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich.; 
Softball— Marian Kneer. Community 
High School, East Peoria, Ill.; Swimming 
—Carole Hass, Univ. of Oklahoma; Ten- 
nis —:Dorothy Davis, Woman’s College, 
Univ. of North Carolina; Track and Field 
—Maria Sexton, Wooster College, Woo- 
ster, Mass.; Volleyball—Leora Lipe, Lou- 
isiana State Univ. Recorder: Yolanda 
Klaskin, Calhoun High School, Merrick, 
N. Y., section secretary. 
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1960 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 
BASEBALL BATS 

We make Chew RIGHT... Performance nuked terse FAMOUS. 


125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natura! ash white finish. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned white ash. 
Genuine autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is 
guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33'', 5/34'', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 


Henry Aaron Orlando Cepeda Nelson Fox Harvey Kuenn Duke Snider 
Richie Ashburn Bob Cerv Al Kaline Mickey Mantle Frank Thomas 
Ernie Banks Rocky Colavito Harmon Killebrew Ed Mathews Gus Triandos 


Yogi Berra Joe Cunningham Ted Kiuszewski Jackie Robinson Ted Williams 


125$ SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony Baseball, and other teen-age players. 
Listed below are the autographed models in the 125S group. An assortment of not fewer than six different models is guaranteed to each carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32'', 5/33'', and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $4.60 


MODELS: 
Henry Aaron ty Se Colavito Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson 
Richie Ashburn aline Mickey Mantle Duke Snider 

Yogi Berra Harmon Killebrew Ed Mathews Ted Williams 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not Wustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each carton of 
one dozen contains three (34"') infield and nine (37'' and 38"') outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pcunds Each $4.60 


125 EBONY FINISH—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Turned from choice, open-air-seasoned timber. Rich ebony 
finish with gold Six different models are to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33"', 5/34", and 3/35'' bats in each 
weight, 27 pounds... Each $4.6 60 


muse BANKS 


188 GRAND SLAM—Natural white finish. Turned from select northern white ash timber. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33'', 5/34'', and 3/35" bats in each carton. Shipping 
weight, 26 pounds ; cold if Each $3.60 


1808 SPECIAL GRAND SLAM—(Not a te Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the par- 
ticular requirements of High School, Prep Se Babe Ruth League, Pony Baseball, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to 
each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", a ‘and 3/34"' bats in carton. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.60 


MATHEWS: 


140$ SPECIAL POWER DRIVE. Natura! white finish. Turned from fine white ash. Patterned after the original models of the famous sluggers whose 
names they bear, but turned to — smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony 

i, and other teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 32"' to 34°". shipping weight, 25 pounds. 
Each $3.10 


Bats for PONY BASEBALL Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 
Numbers 1258, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
Little League numbers) are approved for PONY BASEBALL 34” may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of “specials” (125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S) are particularly suit- 
this age group. able for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Also Makers of Grand Siam Golf C/ubs 
Copyright 1960 
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HARVEY KYENN MODEL 


14W SAFE HIT. Finished in natural ash white and ! supplied in an assortment of } famous taggers’ | models in each » carton of one dozen. Assorted len 
from 32'' to 35"'; shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $2. 


& BRAD, 


11B) BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white -: arip. An assortment of famous Sougent models in each carton ad one — Lengths range from 32" 
to 35''; shipping weight, 27 pounds Ff $2.30 


SPECIAN 
Soh Ht 


YOG! BERRA MODEL 


1308 SPECIAL SAFE HIT. Turned from ash with rich dark maroon finish. Patterned after original models of the famous sluggers whose names they bear, 
but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep Babe Ruth League, Pony Baseball, and other 
teen-age players. Six different models guaranteed to the carton of one dozen, assorted lengths 32" to 34" shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.30 


LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35''; shipping weight, 27 pounds Each $1.80 


LITTLE LEAGUE AND JUNIOR 


Performance makes them Famous : BATS 


UTTLE LEAGUE 


su 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned white ash and 
hickory. Each carton of one dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berra, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32'' bats in each carton. sMopion weiok, 
21 pounds ac 


LOWS 


125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size ag bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Rocky Colavito, Nelson Fox, catia Mantle, and Ted Williams. Lengths, 
4/30"', 3/31", and 2/32"' bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $3.10 


125u 
cu 


125d GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select grag ash. ein a 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of > 
Colavito, Nelson Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31'', and 2/32"'. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Sch $2.7 


JL sLITTLE LEAGUE ‘‘It's @ Lowisville."’ Large-size junior bat with two-tone black barrel and white handle finish. Each bat gonial the name of one 
of these hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Rocky Fox, Mickey Mantle, Ted Williams. pping 


«LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-size junio, bat. Light brown finish. Each bat branded with name one famous hitters: My 
Berra, Rocky Colavito, Suhen Fox, Mickey Mantle, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29" to 32". Shigoing Slat 20 pounds h $1.80 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


Performance makes them Famous 


SCFTBALL 
BATS 


125Y LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—-MODEL 12. For the consistent hitter, a small-barreled bat with gradual taper to smal! grip. 
Antique finish. Finest selection of second-growth ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.66 


125SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'SLOW-PITCH" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. Designed for the rapidly expanding game of slow- 
the more experienced player a bat with more heft. finish One dozen in carton, 6/33"' and i shipping 
weight pounds 


= 


SOFTBALL 


125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of popular models packed in carton of one dozen. Turned from select ash and/or 
hickory, and Powerized. Finished in natural ash-white. Lengths, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Eoch $3.25 


125B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "METEOR" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. A splendie - ortment of models that will meet requirements of the various types 
of hitters. Red maroon finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Power. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping eeee*~ ws 
ac! 


125C LouisviLte SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—-MODEL 8. ‘'Fast-Swing'’ model for fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large barre) that 
tapers quickly to smal! grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory, and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/3!" and 6/32'': ship- 
ping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.25 


250B LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ‘'ROCKET'' SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid variety of models—answers full team euprieenants 
Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. One dozen in carton, 6/33'' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds h $3.25 


125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 6. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped mode! with large barrel, tapering quickly to a 
medium grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select ash and Powerized. One dozen to carton, 6/33"' and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $3.25 


INUSA 
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Lo SOFT BAL: 


250C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 8. “Fast-Swing"’ mode! for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped—large barre! that 
to small handle. Ebony finish. Turned hickory and Powerized. carton, and weight, 


| 


125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT-—-MODEL 1. For girl hitters. A small-barreled bat with gradual taper to a small grip. Natural 
white finish ash and Powerized. One dozen in carton, 33" lengths. Shipping weight, 20 pounds... Each $3.25 
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200A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied in assorted softball models. Finished in: brown antique and Powerized. Turned from 
high-quality ash and/or hickory. One dozen to carton, 3!"° and 32" lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each $2.90 


102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and hickory. Oil Tempered ~ Pipes 
in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.90 


OFFIC 
= 


SOFTBALL 


100SP LOUISVILLE SLUGGER SLOW-PITCH OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned ash and finished in medium brown. 
One dozen in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds... Each $2.90 


— 


100W LouISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. 


T. Turned f hi / 
finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds mere rom hat out wh and/or hickory. Natural white 


Each $2.90 


OFFICIAL 


_ Softball 


“It's a Louisville’’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural finish. Ash and/or hickory. Green zapon etal One dozen assorted models in a, 33" 
and 34" lengths; shipping weight, 23 pounds. Each $2.20 


54 1t's ———.. OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and hickory. Brown finish and black zapon grip. One Goren in 
carton, 6/33'"' and 6/34''; shipping weight, 23 pounds... Each $2.20 


54C “It's @ Louisville’’ OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped "Fast Swing’ model. pate of ash and hickory, with ebony brown finish. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31"' and 6/32"; shipping weight, 24 pounds Each $2.20 


OFFICIAL 


Louisville'’ OFFICIAL GIRLS' MODEL. Natura! white finish ash with blue zapon grip. One in carton, 33'' length; shipping 
pounds Each $2.20 


52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory and fisished | in _ ebony. One doen anorted models to carton, 33"' and 34" lengths; 
shipping weight, 23 pounds Each $1.80 


6 


Ke OFFICIAL 


51H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash with maroon firish and gray grip. eels. One dozen to carton 33" 
and 34" lengths; shipping weight 23 pounds - Each $1.70 


50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33" and 34” lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds... Each $1.30 


Softball aa in Caseball... Trademark sands 
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8:45-10:15 a.m.—ATHLETIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION SECTION (DMA). Presid- 
ing: Robert J. Weber, State Univ. of New 
York, Cortland, section chairman. “Com- 
petitive Sports as a Force for Fitness”’— 
Harry A. Stuhldreher, U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, Pa. Panel: “The Ad- 
ministration of a Sound Competitive 
Sports Program”—R. C. Larkins, mod- 
erator, Ohio State Univ.; Clarence L. 
“Biggie” Munn, Michigan State Univ.; 
Lysle K. Butler, Oberlin College; Rich- 
ard O. Baumbach, Tulane Univ.; Col. 
Francis Roberts, U. S. War College, 
Washington, D. C.; Blaine P. Dowler, 
Madison High School, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Recorder: Sam Cooper, Bowling Green 
State Univ., Bowling Green, Ohio, sec- 
tion secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 
RECREATIONAL THERAPY SECTION 
AND RECREATION IN RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS SECTION.  Presid- 
ing: Thomas J. Clark, Ohio State Divi- 
sion of Mental Hygiene, Columbus, chair- 
man, Recreational Therapy Section. 
“Forging Forces for Physical Fitness 
throngh Recreational Theraphy and 
Church Recreation” — Bob Boyd, South- 
ern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., 
and Fran Riel, Middle Tennessee State 
College, Murfreesboro. “Meeting the 
Recreation Needs of Older Adults” — 
Adelle Carlson, Southern Baptist Con- 
vention, and Robert A. Prettyman, South 
Florida State Hospital, Hollywood. Re- 
corder: Benedict F. Fiore, VA Hospital, 
Northampton, Mass., Recreational Ther- 
apy Section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.— SAFETY IN THE 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT SECTION, 
Presiding: George Silverwood, Public 
Schools, Green Bay, Wis., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. Panel: “Accidents in the School 
Environment”—Marie Howard, Hillsbor- 
ough County Public Schools, Tampa, Fla.; 
Henry Vaughan, Oklahoma State Dept. 
of Educ.; Randoiph Webster, Michigan 
State Univ. Recorder: Helen Hartwig, 
Public Schools, University City, Mo., sec- 
tion secretary-elect. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—CITY AND COUNTY 
DIRECTORS AND SUPERVISORS SEC- 
TION. Presiding: George Werner, Board 
of Educ., Spokane, Wash., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “The Role of the Supervisors in 
the Emerging Program.” Panel: “Your 
Challenge in the Program of Tomorrow” 
—Charles E. Forsythe, Michigan High 
School Athletic Assoc., Lansing. “Your 
Responsibility in Public Relations” — 
Paul Schweitzer, School Board, Norfolk, 
Va. “Implications for a Good Instruc- 
tional Program” —- Joseph Hall, Public 
Schools, Dade County, Fla. Question 
period. Recorder: Phil Patterson. Hills- 
borough County Public Schools, Tampa, 
Fla., section secretary. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


8:45-10:15 asm.—PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: Joy 
W. Kistler, Louisiana State Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. “Report on the National Con- 
ference on the Science Core in the Pro- 


fessional Education Program”—Kar]! C. 


H. Oermann, Univ. of Pittsburgh. “The 
Responsibility of the Physical Educator 
for Health Instruction”—Elena Sliepce- 
vich, Ohio State Univ. “Recent Develop- 
ments Affecting the Recreation Curricu- 
lum”—Willard C. Sutherland, National 
Recreation Association, New York City. 
Panel: Joy W. Kistler, moderator, Louisi- 
ana State Univ. Recorder: Dorothy 
Davies, Southern Illinois Univ., Carbon- 
dale, section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.— RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL (closed meeting). Presiding: Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, New York Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting. “Research 
Laboratory”’—Wayne D. Van Huss, Mich- 
igan State Univ. “What Research Tells 
Us about the Ideal Physical Education 
Program”—Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
Univ. “Elementary School Health Re- 
search”—John H. Shaw, Syracuse Univ. 
“Strength Development Review” — H. 
Harrison Clarke, Univ. of Oregon. New 
Business: M. Gladys Scott, State Univ. 
of Iowa, section chairman-elect. Record- 
er: J. Grove Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Clifford Boyd, Univ. 
of Florida, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Display 
of elementary health education materials. 
Panel: “The Implications of Current Re- 
search in Health Education for the Class- 
room Teacher”—John H. Shaw, modera- 
tor, Syracuse Univ.; Fred V. Hein, Amer- 
ican Medical Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
John H. Humphrey, Univ. of Maryland; 
Wesley M. Staton, Colorado State Col- 
lege, Greeley; Carl E. Willgoose, Temple 
Univ., Philadelphia, Pa. Recorder: Edith 
Lindsay, Univ. of California, Berkeley, 
section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — ADAPTED 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION. 
Presiding: Thomas Scott, Univ. of Flor- 
ida, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “Adapted Physi- 
cal Education and the Exceptional Stu- 
dent.” “The Action Potential of Adapted 
Physical Education”—Arthur S. Daniels, 
Indiana Univ. Panel: “My Opportunities 
Through Physical Education”—Gertrude 
X. Mooney, moderator, Univ. of Miami, 
Coral Gables; Stanley Kennedy, Eastern 
Airlines, Miami, Fla.; Barbara Bain, 
Youth Center, Coral Gables, Fla.; Eva 
Weeks, student, Univ. of Miami. Record- 
er: Wayne D. Van Huss, Michigan State 
Univ., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SCHOOL REC- 
REATION SECTION. Presiding: Ed- 
ward E. Bignell, City Schools, Pasadena, 
Calif., section chairman. Business meet- 


ing and election of officers. 


“The Values 
of School-Administered Recreation” (in- 
cluding a report on California’s new pub- 
lication, The Roles of Public Education 
in Recreation). _Panel: Louis E. Means, 
director of special projects, AAHPER; 
Joseph E. Wargo, Flint Junior College, 


Flint, Mich. Recorder: Albert H. Me- 
Cay, Public Schools, Huntington Station, 
N. Y., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—TEAM SPORTS 
SECTION (DGWS). Presiding: Marian 
Kneer, Community High School, East 
Peoria, Ill., section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “Let’s 
Put the “4-F’s’ into Team Sports: Forging 
Forces for Fitness.” “What Are the 
Forces in Team Sports?”—Frances Beck- 
er, Concordia Teachers College, River 
Forest, Ill. “What Is the Role of the 
Teacher Preparation Schools in the Forg- 
ing Process?” —Iris Carnell, Syracuse 
Univ. Panel: Grace Fox, moderator, 
Florida State Univ.; Frances Becker; 
Iris Carnell; Mary Buchanan, student, 
Florida State Univ.; Florida high school 
student, to be announced. Recorder: 
Mary Margaret Gowanlock, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City, section sec- 
retary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—INTRAMURAL 
ATHLETICS: COLLEGE (DMA). Pre- 
siding: Rodney J. Grambeau, Univ. of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, section chairman. 
“Intramurals Face the Space Age.” “Spe- 
cial Problems Affecting Intramurals in 
Universities and Colleges of Today”— 
Louis E. Means, director of special proj- 
ectst, AAHPER. Panel: “Evaluating the 
Effects of Special Problems” — George 
Haniford, Purdue Univ.; Jean A. Smith, 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College, 
San Marcos; A. A. Rosker, Univ. of 
Texas; Dorothy Holsinger, Univ. of Mis- 
souri. Audience participation. Recorder: 
Harris Beeman, Michigan State Univ. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—DRIVER AND 
TRAFFIC SAFETY SECTION. Presid- 
ing: Joseph Gibson, Clearwater High 
School, Clearwater, Fla., section chair- 
man. Business meeting and election of 
officers. “Forging Forces for Driver and 
Traffic Safety.” “Classroom Instruction” 
Wenzel Morris, Ohio State Dept. of 
Educ. Panel: “Best and Newest Teaching 
Techniques”—Bill Nuetzel, Univ. of Flor- 
ida; “Research and Its Application”— 
Charles Peter Yost, West Virginia Univ.; 
“Help Needed by Teachers”—Ed Crews, 
Hillsborough High Schooi, Tampa, Fla. 
Topic: “Laboratory” (practice driving) 
—speaker to be announced. Panel: “Best 
and Newest Teaching Aids”—Ivan Eland, 
National Safety Council, Chicago, IIL: 
“Best and Newest Teaching Techniques” 
—Lewis Spears, Texas Education Agen- 
cy, Austin; “Research and Its Applica- 
tion”—James Malfetti, Columbia Univ.; 
“Help Needed By Teachers”—-William 
Barber, Public Schools, Dade County, 
Fla. Recorder: George Ayars, Delaware 
State Dept. of Educ., section secretary. 
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10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — AQUATICS 
SECTION. Presiding: Charles E. Silvia, 
Springfield College, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
“Role of Swimming in Developing and 
Maintaining Fitness’—Richard H. Pohn- 
dorf, Univ. of Illinois. “Drowning Sta- 
tistics’ — B. W. Gabrielsen, Univ. of 
Georgia. “Pace Study in Swimming” — 
William Huesner, Univ. of Minnesota. 
Recorder: John Bachman, Chico State 
College, Chico, Calif. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—COUNCIL ON 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES. Presid- 
ing: D. K. Stanley, Univ. of Florida, sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “Report on the Na- 


SOUTHERN 


DISTRICT 


ASSOCIATION 


OFFICERS 


LLOYD MESSERSMITH 
President 


JESSE HAWTHORNE 
V-P Physical Education 


FRANCES A. MAYS 
V-P Health Education 


tional Workshop on Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Athletics, Physical Education 
and Recreation” — Ellis H. Champlin, 
Springfield College. “My 35 Years in the 
Sporting Goods Profession: Past, Present 
and Future” — Mike Close, MacGregor 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Question and 
answer period. Recorder: Frank Bearden, 
Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, section 
secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—HEALTH EDU- 
CATION SUBSECTION, PROFESSION- 
AL EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: 
J. Keogh Rash, Indiana Univ., section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. “The ICHPER of the WCOTP: 


Another Set of Initials with a Set of In- 


SUE HALL 
President-Elect 


OSCAR H. GUNKLER 
V-P Recreation 


NED WARREN 
Secretary-Treasurer 


ETHEL MARTUS 
Past-President 


Cc, J. ALDERSON 
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ternational Challenges for Our Prvtes- 
sion.” Professional Conversation Panel: 
Ruth Abernathy, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles; Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith Col- 
lege; C. Harold Veenker, Purdue Univ.; 
Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Univ.; Elsa 
Schneider, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. Recorder: Jennelle 
Moorhead, Univ. of Oregon, section secre- 
tary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION SUBSECTION, PROFES- 
SIONAL EDUCATION SECTION. Pre- 
siding: Deane E. Richardson, Univ. of 
Denver, Denver, Colo. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “Aspects of Pro- 
fessional Preparation: Then and Now.” 
“Some High Points in the History of Pro- 
fessional Preparation (including a tribute 
to Jay Seaver, M.D., founder of the 
AAHPER Professional Education Sec- 
tion) ”—Earle F. Zeigler, Univ. of Michi- 
gan. “Physical Education and Allied 
Areas: A Recommended Professional 
Course”—Robert Francis, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. “A Critique of the Use of the 
Cast Study Method in the Professional 
Preparation of Physical Educators”— 
King J. McCristal, Michigan State Univ. 
Recorder: Robert W. Bergstrom, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—RECREATION 
SUBSECTION, PROFESSIONAL EDU- 
CATION SECTION. Presiding: Clair 
L. Anderson, Idaho State College, Poca- 
tello, section chairman-elect. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “The 
Problems of Training Recreational Lead- 
ers”—William Tait, Florida State Univ. 
Panel: “How Do We Solve These Prob- 
lems?”—Virginia Dumas, Florida State 
Univ.; Dwight Hunter, Gainesville, Fla.; 
Ralph B. Van Fleet, Public Schools, 
Clearwater, Fla.; Spurgeon Cherry, Univ. 
of Florida. Recorder: Henry Dresser, 
Louisiana State Univ., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — REMINIS- 
CENCES HOUR FOR SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS. Presiding: Agnes Wayman, 
Brielle, N. J. 75th Anniversary Commit- 
tee. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—PHI EPSILON 
KAPPA. Presiding: Harold M. Barrow, 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. “Symposium on Gymnastics”— 
Hartley Price, moderator, Florida State 
Univ.; Richard Gutting, South Broward 
High School, Miami, Fla.; James Jack- 
son, North Glade Elementary School, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Casper Cicio, North Miami 
Senior High School, Miami, Fla.; Joe 
Regna, Hialeah Senior High School, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; Ted Bleier, Public Schools, 
Dade County, Fla.; Don Holder, Jackson 
High School, Miami, Fla.; Patrick Sig- 
norelli, Coral Terrace Elementary School, 
Miami, Fla. Recorder: Taylor Dodson, 
Wake Forest College, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — RESEARCH 
QUARTERLY EDITORIAL BOARD. 
Presiding: Ella H. Wright, publications 

director, AAHPER. 
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12:30 p.m. — HEALTH EDUCATION 
DIVISION LUNCHEON. Presiding: Ed- 
ward B. Johns, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles, vice-president of AAHPER and 
division chairman. Introductions. “Im- 
age of the Future”—T. M. Stinnett, NEA 
assistant Executive Secretary for Profes- 
sional Development and Welfare. Re- 
corder: Frances A. Mays, Virginia State 
Dept. of Educ. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—DIVISION OF MEN’S 
ATHLETICS. Presiding: Zollie Maynard, 
Florida State Dept. of Educ., vice-presi- 
dent of AAHPER and division chairman. 
Introduction of platform guests. “How 
Participation in Sports Affected My 
Life.” Panel: Keith Morris, moderator, 
Sports Illustrated; Roger Bannister; 
Sammy Lee, M.D.; Billy Talbert; “Red” 
Grange. Recorder: Arthur Miller, Bos- 
ton Univ. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—DIVISION OF SAFE- 
TY AND DRIVER EDUCATION, Pre- 
siding: A. E. “Joe” Florio, Univ. of 
Illinois, vice-president of AAHPER and 
division chairman. “Accepting the Chal- 
lenge for the New Safety and Driver 
Education Division”—Herbert J. Stack, 
New York Univ. “Forging Ahead in the 
Sixties”’—George T. Stafford, Univ. of 
Illinois. “The Challenge to Driver Edu- 
cation Teachers in the Next Decade”— 
Burton W. Marsh, American Automobile 
Association, Washington, D. C. Ques- 
tion period—Bernard Loft, moderator, 
Indiana Univ., chairman-elect. 


2:00-6:00 p.m.—JOINT MEETING OF 
DIVISION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS AND DANCE SECTION. 
siding: Thelma Bishop, Michigan State 
Univ., vice-president of AAHPER and 
DGWS chairman. “Movement Education 
as It Relates to Dance, Sports, and Gym- 
nastics.” Discussion, demonstration, and 
participation leaders: Dance — Dorothy 
Madden, Univ. of Maryland; Sports— 
Marion Broer, Univ. of Washington; 
Gymnastics — Tuulikki Kyllonen, Ohio 
State Univ. (visiting assistant instructor 
from Jyvaskylassa, Finland). Recorder: 
Virginia Moomaw, Woman’s College, 
Univ. of North Carolina, Dance Section 
secretary. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—75TH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE HISTORICAL SESSION 
ON EARLY TRAINING SCHOOLS. Pre- 
siding: Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State 
Univ. “Early Personalities and Centers 
of Professional Education.” “The Normal 
College of the American Gymnastic 
Union (1866): George Brosius and Emil 
Rath”—W. K. Streit, Public Schools, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. “The Sargent School of 
Physical Fducation (1881): Dudley A. 
Sargent”—George K. Makechnie, Sargent 
College, Boston Univ. “The YMCA In- 
ternational Training School (1885): Lu- 
ther Halsey Gulick”—Ellis H. Champlin. 
Springfield College. “The Broooklyn 
Normal School of Gymnastics (1886) : 
William G. Anderson”—Martha Gilbert. 
Bridgeport College, Bridgeport, Conn. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


“Oberlin College (1886) : Delphine Han- 
na and Fred E. Leonard”—John H. Nich- 
ols, M.D., Oberlin College. “The Har- 
vard Summer School (1887) — Carl 
Schrader, Beverly, Mass. “The Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics (1889): 
Amy Morris Homans”—Josephine Rath- 
bone, Columbia Univ. “The Posse School 
of Gymnastics (1890): Nils Posse and 
Hartwig Nissen”—Thomas Hines, Public 
Schools, Brookline, Mass. “The Savage 
School of Physical Education (1900): 
Watson L. Savage”’—William Saunders, 
Public Schools, New York City. 


2:00-4:00 p.m. — HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION EXECUTIVE COUN- 
CcIL. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF ADMINISTRATORS OF HPER. Pre- 
siding: Clyde E. Cole, New York State 
Educ. Dept. Reports by assimilators and 
collators of the ACA national study. 
Membership discussion. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—NATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN 
HEALTH EDUCATION, PHYSICAL ED- 
UCATION, AND RECREATION. 


MAISIE BOOKHARDT GEORGE CARISTIANOS 


South Carolina Arkansas 


MINNIE M, MACAULEY DORIS HARRINGTON 


Kentucky North Carolina 


LULU MAY WAAS 
Florida Oklahoma 


VINCENT GRANNEL 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—INDUSTRIAL RECRE- 
ATION SECTION. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Panel: “New Trends 
in Employee Recreation: Programs for 
Employees’ Children and Leisure-Time 
Activities for Senior Citizens’—Bob Tur- 
ner, West Point Mfg. Company, West 
Point, Ga.; George Swanson, American 
Bowling Equipment & Supply Co., Miami, 
Fla.; Porter Morris, Pan American World 
Airways, Miami, Fla. Recorder: Ralph 
Carter, Brevard County Parks & Recrea- 
tion Dept., Cocoa, Fla., section secretary. 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—PUBLIC RECREA- 
TION SECTION. Presiding: John L. 
Merkley, City Schools, Los Angeles, 
Calif., section chairman-elect. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “What's 
New With You?” Group discussion: John 
L. Merkley, moderator, City Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Recorder: Stanley Ga- 
brielsen, Long Beach State College. Long 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—RECREATION IN RE- 
Beach, Calif., section secretary. 

LIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS SECTION. 
Presiding: Adelle Carlson, Southern Bap- 
tist Convention, Nashville, Tenn., section 
chairman-elect. Business meeting and 
election of officers. “A Church Program 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT STATE PRESIDENTS 


MARTHA WALTON 
Alabama 


R. T. BOWEN 
Georgia 


ELLEN PHILBECK 
Virginia 


Z 
KERMIT R. DAVIS 
Mississippi 


EDNA YARBROUGH 


ARTHUR WESTON 
Texas Louisiana 
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of Kecreation.” Film: “Leisure for the 
Lord.” Buzz sessions. Reports and dis- 
cussion. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — RECREATIONAL 
THERAPY SECTION. Presiding: Thom- 
as J. Clark, Ohio State Div. of Mental 
Hygiene, section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. “Trends 
in Training for Recreational Therapy”— 
William Tait, Florida State Univ. “The 
Role of Recreational Therapy in the Hos- 
pital’—H. Russell White, Tennessee 
Clover Bottom Home, Donelson. Record- 
er: Benedict F. Fiore, VA Hospital, 
Northampton, Mass., section secretary. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — VOLUNTARY AND 
YOUTH-SERVING AGENCIES  SEC- 
TION. Presiding: Winifred J. Colton, 
National Council, YMCA, New York City, 
section chairman-elect. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. Lecture- 
Demonstrations: “Adventures in Fitness.” 
Skin and Seuba Diving — Donald Del 
Monco; Sailing—Robert O’Kane; “Walk- 
ing on Water With Shoes”—Alan Morgan. 
Coordinator: Austin Younts, YMCA’s of 
Greater Miami. Recorder: Mrs. Justine 
Adolph, Allapattah YMCA, Miami. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — ATHLETIC TRAIN- 
ING SECTION. Presiding: Robert E. 
Shelton, Univ. of Illinois, section chair- 
man. “Management of Sore Arms in 


Baseball” — Don Ffauits, Florida State 
Univ. “Taping Techniques in Athletic 
Injuries’—Jack Rockwell, Univ. of Colo- 
rado. “Signs To Look For in Head In- 
juries in Athletics’—Dave Wike, Univ. 
of Miami. “Protecting the Knee after 
Injury”’—Ernie Biggs, Ohio State Univ. 
Demonstrations of each technique by 
speakers. Recorder: Karl K. Klein, Univ. 
of Texas, section secretary. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — INTRAMURAL ATH- 
LETIC SECTION—SECONDARY 
(DMA). Presiding: Rodney J. Gram- 
beau, Univ. of Michigan, section chair- 
man. “Solving Special Problems in the 
Secondary School Intramural Program.” 
Moderator: Norma Leavitt, Univ. of Flor- 
ida. “Motivating Safety in Intramural 
Competition”—Bernard Loft, Univ. of In- 
diana. “Making the Most of Intramurals” 
—yYolanda Klaskin and Sanford B. Cal- 
houn, High School, Merrick, N. Y. “An 
Intramural Program for Junior High 
School Girls”—Lesley Lipp, West Miami 
Junior High School, Miami, Fla. “Ap- 
proaching 100% Intramural Participa- 
tion”—Robert Pate, Bd. of Educ., New 
York City. “Coordination of Public 
School Intramural Activities and Com- 
munity Recreation Programs” — Ralph 
Van Fleet, National Recreation Assoc., 
New York City. Recorder: George M. 
Rariden, The Citadel, Charleston, S. C. 


4:15-5:45 p.m.— INTERNATIONAL RE- 
LATIONS SECTION. Presiding: John H. 
Shaw, Syracuse Univ., section chairman. 
Project reports—State Chairmen of In- 
ternational Relations—Florence Owens, 
Public Schools, Duluth, Minn. Book 
Project for Foreign Libraries—Neils P. 
Neilson, Univ. of Utah; JOHPER Col- 
umn “The International Scene”—Earle 
F. Zeigler, Univ. of Michigan; People-to- 
People Project—Christine White, Whea- 
ton College, Norton, Mass.; Program 
Committee—C. O. Jackson, Univ. of Illi- 
nois; Miscellaneous Section Projects— 
John H. Shaw. Presentation of new offi- 
cers. Recorder: Edith Betts, Univ. of 
Idaho, section secretary. 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—RESEARCH COUNCIL 
(open meeting). Presiding: Raymond A. 
Weiss, New York Univ., section chair- 
man. “Research Laboratory Demonstra- 
tions.” Moderator: Wayne D. Van Huss, 
Michigan State Univ. “New Skinfold 
Calipers”—Clem W. Thompson, Mankato 
State College, Mankato, Minn. “Mono- 
polar vs. Biopolar Electromyographic 
Reading”—C. Etta Walters and Levon E. 
Garrison, Florida State Univ. “Vertical 
Jump Meter” — Barbara Lewis, State 
Univ. of lowa. “A Projectile Timer”— 
Alfred W. Hubbard, Univ. of Illinois. 
“Use of the Dual Trace Oscillascope”— 
Richard Nelson, Perry Johnson, and Jack 


STUDY IN A STATE OF RELAXATION.. QREGON 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
School of Health and Physical Education 
Summer Session, June 20-August 12 


Comfortable summer days and cool nights are 

the rule in the Emerald Empire surrounding 

friendly Eugene, home of the University of 

Oregon—an ideal setting for classwork and 
refreshing recreation. Nearby Pacific ocean beaches, snow- 
tipped mountains, streams and lakes all will tempt you to 
go camping, hiking, deep sea and fresh water fishing, swim- 
ming, boating and picnicking. Top-rated instructors and a 
wide variety of courses await you. 


MEMBERS OF THE STAFF 

Professors: Dougherty, Esslinger, Haar, Moorhead, Poley, 
Sprague, Sigerseth, Washke, Woodruff. Associate Pro- 
fessors: Rhoda, Puckett. Assistant Professors: Brumbach, 
Gazette. Instructors: Wiley, Olson. 


VISITING PROFESSORS 

Dr. Elena Sliepcevich, Ohio State University; Dr. Willard 
Burke, Eugene Public Schools; Mr. Charlies Weidman, 
New York, New York; Maureen Connolly, International 
Tennis Champion. 


COURSES 


Courses leading to B.S., M.S., Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees 
in physical education, health education and recreation are 
available. For instructors at elementary, secondary and 
college levels, courses include: 

Athletic injury care, history and theories of physical 
education, intramural organization and management, 
advanced methodology in physical education, methods of 
research, corrective physical education, techniques of 
relaxation, statistical methods in physical education, cur- 
rent movements in physical education, administration 
(advanced) of physical education, curriculum in physical 
education, mechanical analysis of motor skills, elemen- 
tary school health education, health instruction, school 


health services, driver-education and training, traffic safety, basic issues 
in health educaton, dance for the elementary school, workshop in gymnastics 
and tumbling, physical education in the elementary school. 


COACHING CLINIC — June 13-17 

An outstanding coaching clinic is offered at no extra cost to students who 
attend regular summer session. Ray Eliot of University of Iilinois, B. L 
Beck, Missoula, Montana High School, Bill Bowerman, and Don Kirsch of 
University of Oregon will provide instruction in football, track and field, 
baseball and wrestling. An outstanding basketball coach will be selected 
later. 2 credit hours. 


WORKSHOP IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 

Offered annually by the Department of Physical Education for Women. Inter- 
national and American folk dance, tumbling, trampoline, apparatus, field 
hockey, volleyball, tennis, badminton, archery, and contemporary dance 
Intensive work in skills, analyses, methods, development of materials, organ- 
ization patterns, and instruction for proficiency. Courses conducted in a 
workshop climate are scaled to needs of secondary and college teachers 
1-8 hours credit. June 20-July 8. Staff: Puckett, Woodruff, Dougherty. 
Gazette. Featuring Charles Weidman, noted dancer, choreographer and 
teacher during week of June 27-July 1. Maureen Connolly, outstanding tennis 
player and teacher June 22-25. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION WORKSHOP 
June 13-18 
2 hours credit. Moorhead. 


For catalog and detailed information write to: 

Dean A. A. Esslinger 

School of Health and Physical Education 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 

Eugene, Oregon 

Authorized by the Oregon State Board of Higher Education 
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Does Your Spring and Summer Program 
Include AERIAL TENNIS? 
Aerial Tennis Is An Ideal Indoor-Outdoor Game 


It is more adaptable to outdoor play than Badminton, due to the 
weight and carry of the Birdies: economical to maintain due to 
the ability to replace broken feathers in the live rubber base with 
replacement feathers. Doubles court 26 by 50 feet. 


If your sporting goods dealer can not supply you with authentic 
Aerial Tennis equipment, write us direct. 


Cells AERIAL TENNIS CO. 


Ne 4834 BELINDER AVE. © KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 


Alexander, Michigan State Univ. “Force 
Indicator”—M. Gladys Scott, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. “Recent Methods of 
Measuring Body Volumes and Specific 
Gravity in Humans’—H. J. Montoye, 
E. P. Reineke, J. A. Wessel, A. M. Pear- 
son, R. Gnaedinger, and Wayne D. Van 
Huss, Michigan State Univ. “Modified 
Quadrant Assembly for the Measurement 
of Strength at Varying Degrees in the 
Range of Motion”—Gene A. Logan, Univ. 
of Southern California. “Man in Motion” 
—John M. Cooper. Univ. of Southern 
California. Recorder: J. Grove Wolf, 


Univ. of Wisconsin, section secretary. 


4:15-5:45 p.m.—STUDENT SECTION, 
Presiding: Ann Farris, student, Univer- 
sity of Miami, student co-chairman. 
“Meet the Leaders, Present and Future” 
—Introduction of nationally-known lead- 
ers in our fields by major students from 
Florida colleges. Social Hour. Recorder: 
Robert Gosselin, student, Univ. of Miami. 


4:15-5:45 p.m. — RECREATIONAL 
SAFETY SECTION. Presiding: Arnold 
Winkenhofer, American Red Cross, At- 
lanta, Ga. Program: Demonstration using 
a swimming pool to teach small craft 
safety —Richard L. Brown, American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. Re- 
corder: Donald Northey, American Red 
Cross, Miami, Fla. 


4:30-6:00 p.m.—AQUATICS SECTION 
CLINIC. Presiding: Charles E. Silvia, 
Springfield College, section chairman. 
Program: “Drownproofing for Men and 
Women”—Fred Lanone, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology, Atlanta, and Edward 
J. Smyke, Emory University, Atlanta. 
“Fundamentals of Springboard Diving” — 
Philip Moriarty, Yale Univ. “Aspects of 
Competitive Swimming”—William Camp- 
bell, Univ. of Maryland. Recorder: John 
Bachman, Chico State College, Chico, 
Calif. 


7:00 p.m.-12:00 —FLORIDA FUN 
NIGHT. Participation Activities; Dance 
Clinic; Florida State University Circus; 
Square Dance. 


7:30 p.m. — REPRESENTATIVE 
SEMBLY. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 27 


7:00 a.m. — PUBLICATIONS DIREC- 
TORS BREAKFAST. Presiding: Ella H. 
Wright, director of publications, AAH- 
PER. 


7:30 a.m.—INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
HPER ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—COLLEGE HEALTH 
EDUCATION SECTION. Presiding: Don- 
ald H. Boydston, Southern Illinois Univ., 
Carbondale , section chairman. Business 
meeting and election of officers. Sym- 
posium presentations of favorite college 
health courses. “Personal and Commu- 
nity Health”—Wesley P. Cushman, Ohio 
State Univ. “School and Community 
Health Programs”—G. Spencer Reeves, 
Univ. of Washington. “Health Educa- 
tion”—Arthur H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago, Ill. Discussion. 
Panel: Fred V. Hein, moderator, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago, IIl.; 
Mabel E. Rugen, Univ. of Michigan; 
Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio State Univ.; 
Charles C. Wilson, M.D., Yale Univ. 
Audience participation. Recorder: J. 
Keogh Rash, Indiana Univ. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—HISTORY AND PHI- 
LOSOPHY SECTION. Presiding: Pau- 
line Hodgson, Univ. of California, Berke- 
ley, section chairman. Business meeting 
and election of officers. “Why? Critique 
of Physical Education’s Rationale.” “In- 
troduction”—Pauline Hodgson. “Physio- 
logical’ — Celeste Ulrich, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ. of North Carolina. “Cul- 
tural”—Deobold B. Van Dalen, Univ. of 
Pittsburgh. “Neurological” — Frances A. 
Hellebrandt, M.D., Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Recorder: Dorothea Coleman, Washing- 
ton State Univ., Pullman, section sec. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 
PUBLIC RECREATION SECTION AND 
SCHOOL RECREATION SECTION, Pre- 
siding: George E. Seedhouse, Public 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio, School Recrea- 


tion Section chairman-elect. Panel: “Phi- 
losophy of the Community School”— 
Richard S. Marous, Recreation Board, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Willard C. Suth- 
erland, National Recreation Association, 
New York City; Catherine L. Allen, Tufts 
University, Bouve-Boston School, Med- 
ford, Mass. Recorder: Albert H. McCay, 
Public Schools, Huntington Station, N. Y., 
School Recreation Section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—JOINT SESSION OF 
RECREATIONAL THERAPY SECTION 
AND RECREATION IN RELIGIOUS 
ORGANIZATIONS SECTION. Panel: 
“The Role of the Volunteer in Recrea- 
tional Therapy and Church Recreation” 
— Adelle Carlson, moderator, Southern 
Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn.; 
Wayne Nichols, Central State Hospital, 
Nashville, Tenn.; Cordelia Hunt, Tampa 
Recreation Dept., Tampa, Fla. Panel: 
“Camping and Outdoor Recreation: 
Camping as Therapy’—Adelle Carlson. 
moderator; Sidney Acuff, Eastern State 
Hospital, Knoxville, Tenn.; T. Edwin 
Lilly, Univ. of Miami. Panel: “Church 
Program of Camping”—Mrs. R. C. Alex- 
ander, Central Baptist Church, Miami, 
Fla.; Janet Wells, Florida State Univ. 


8:45-10:15 am.—SPRING SPORTS 
SECTION (DMA). BASEBALL—“Pro- 
moting Baseball in Schools and Colleges” 
—“Lefty” Gomez, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co. GOLF—*“Short Cut to Teaching Be- 
ginning Golf’—Skip Alexander, Lake- 
wood Country Club, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
TENNIS—“Group Tennis Instruction”— 
Mary Hardwicke, Wilson Sporting Goods 
Co., River Grove, Il]. TRACK—“Modern 
Facilities for Track”—Percy Beard, Univ. 
of Florida. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—HOME AND COM- 
MUNITY SAFETY SECTION. Presid- 
ing: Gerald Quirk, Virginia State Bd. of 
Educ., section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. “Home and 
Community Safety in the 60’s”—Walter 
A. Cutter, New York Univ. Panel: 
“Current Problems in Dealing with 
Home and Community Safety”—J. Duke 
Elkow, moderator, Brooklyn College, 
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Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles French, Na- 
tional Safety Council, Chicago, Ill.; 
Joseph Gibson, Public Schools, Clear- 
water, Fla.; Samuel Messer, Univ. of 
Miami; Esther B. White, Woman’s Col- 
lege, Univ. of North Carolina; Edward 
Williamson, Florida State Dept. of Educ. 
Recorder: Lewis Spears, Texas State 
Dept. of Educ., section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION. Presid- 
ing: Barbra Holland, Talcott Junior 
High School, West Hartford, Conn.. sec- 
tion chairman. Business meeting and 
election of officers. Panel: “Camping 
and Outdoor Education: An Overview” — 
Frank E. Philpott, moderator, Univ. of 
Florida. “Outdoor Education for Fitness” 
-—Jay B. Nash, New York State AHPER, 
New York City. “Outdoor Education 
—the 20th Century's Major Contribu- 
tion to Education”—George W. Donald- 
son, School Camp, Tyler, Texas. School 
Camping as an Integral Part of the 
Public School System” — Maurice R. 
Ahrens, Univ. of Florida. “Marion 
County School Camping”—Zollie May- 
nard, Florida State Dept. of Educ. “Fa- 
cilities and Resources for Outdoor Edu- 


cation”—Caswell M. Miles, New York 
State Dept. of Educ. “Summaries of Re- 
cent Doctoral Studies”’—Milton A. Gab- 
rielsen, New York Univ. “Outdoor Edu- 
cation: Today and Tomorrow’—Julian 
W. Smith, Michigan State Univ. Audi- 
ence participation. Election of officers. 
Recorder: Margaret Milliken, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, section secre- 
tary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m. — PROFESSIONAL 
AND PUBLIC RELATIONS SECTION. 
Presiding: Florence Hulett, Western Illi- 
nois Univ., Macomb, section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
“Public Relations Needs of Physical Edu- 
cation and Athletics from an Educator’s 
Viewpoint’—W. W. Matthews, Public 
Schools, Dade County, Fla. Panel: “Im- 
plementation of This Program of Public 
Relations’—Robert Bergstrom, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis; Florence 
Hulett; Kenneth D. Miller, Florida State 
Univ. Recorder: Odelea Williams, Flor- 
ida State Univ., section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—RESEARCH COUN- 
CIL (open meeting). Presiding: Ray- 
mond A. Weiss, New York Univ., section 


Rome. 


July 1st. 


Thomas Cook and Son 


announces 


EUROPEAN TOUR AND OLYMPIC GAMES 
TRAVEL COURSE 


Under the sponsorship of 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY 


See Cherbourg, Paris, Lucerne, Geneva, Venice, Florence, Assisi, 


Attend Olympic Games: Track and Field, Gymnastics, Basketball, 


Swimming. 


Four Semester Hours of Credit, Graduate or Undergraduate. 
August 3 to September 12, 1960. 
Total Cost $1,285; Deposit of $200 by April 15; Balance by 


To make reservations or inquiries contact: R. W. Finch, Dean, School of Health 
and Physical Education, Central Michigan University, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


chairman. Panel: “What Research Tells 
Us about the Ideal Physical Education 
Program”—Karl W. Bookwalter, mod- 
erator, Indiana Univ.; Martha G. Carr, 
Univ. of Kentucky; Thomas K. Cureton, 
Jr., Univ. of Illinois; Evelyn A. Davies, 
Indiana Univ. Recorder: J. Grove Wolf, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, section secretary. 


8:45-10:15 a.m.—ASSOCIATION FOR 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL REHABILI- 
TATION. Presiding: Robert E. Shelton, 
Univ. of Illinois. “Teamwork in School 
and Hospital Habilitation and Rehabili- 
tation.” “Teamwork in Action in School 
Situatitons, Adapted Physical Educa- 
tion” —Hollis Fait, Univ. of Connecticutt. 
“Medical Utilization of Modified Physi- 
cal Activities’°—W. C. Fleming, M_D., 
VA Hospital, Coral Gables, Fla. “My 
Job as a Corrective Therapist”’—Ken- 
neth Schulz, VA Hospital. Coral Gables, 
Fla. Panel: “Growing Relationships be- 
tween Corrective Therapy and Adapted 
Physical Education Activities’—above 
speakers. Discussion. Recorder: Charles 
W. Ishmael, VA Hospital. Coral Gables, 
Fla. 

8:45-10:15 a.m. — SOUTHERN DIS- 
TRICT BOARD OF DIRECTORS AND 
SECTION CHAIRMEN, 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—COMMUNITY 
HEALTH EDUCATION SECTION, Pre- 
siding: Warley Rebertson, American 
Heart Assoc., New York City, section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. Film: “A Desk for 
Billie.” “Health Problems of Migrant 
Families: A Report of a Statewide Flori- 
da Study”—C. L. Brumbach, Palm Beach 
County Health Dept., West Palm Beach, 
Fla. Discussion and audience participa- 
tion. Recorder: Paul C. Bechtel, Ohio 
State Dept. of Educ., past section chair- 
man. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — COLLEGE 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION, 
Presiding: Alice O. Bronson, Univ. of 
Utah, section chairman. Business meet- 
ing and election of officers. “College 
Physical Education: Past, Present, Fu- 
ture.” “Facilities’—King J. McCristal, 
Michigan State Univ. “Women’s Pro- 
grams’ —Norma Leavitt, Univ. of Flori- 
da. “Men’s Programs”—C. O. Jackson, 
Univ. of Illinois. “Testing and Evalua- 
tion”—Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana 
Univ. Recorder: Lloyd Messersmith, 
Southern Methodist Univ., section secre- 
tary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—JOINT SES- 
SION OF VOLUNTARY AND YOUTH- 
SERVING AGENCIES SECTION AND 
INDUSTRIAL RECREATION SECTION. 
Presiding: Winifred J. Colton, National 
Board, YMCA, New York City, Volun- 
tary and Youth-Serving Agencies Sec- 
tion chairman-elect. Symposium: “Ten- 
sion—America’s Number One Enemy.” 
“What Relaxation Can Do for Executives 
in Industry”’—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar G. 
Mayer & Co., Chicago, Ill. “Evidences 
that Present Day Diseases Are Due to 
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Tension’”—Edmond Jacobson, M.D., Chi- 
cago, Ill. “Physiology of Relaxation”— 
Arthur H Steinhaus, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Ill. Recorder: Fred 
Castle, YMCA, Miami, Fla. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—INDIVIDUAL 
AND DUAL SPORTS SECTION 
(DGWS). Presiding: Sara Staff Jerni- 
gan, Stetson Univ., DeLand, Fla., section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. “The Important Element”— 
Gwendolyn Drew, Washington Univ., St. 
Louis, Mo. Demonstration of trampolin- 
ing: Rich Harris, Nissen Trampoline Co., 
Cedar Rapids, lowa. Questions and dis- 
cussion. Recorder: Alice Shoman, Univ. 
of Utah, section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — WINTER 
SPORTS SECTION (DMA). Fencing— 
Presiding: Robert Kaplan, Ohio State 
Univ. Fencing demonstration and _ lec- 
ture. Recorder: Maxwell Garrett, Univ. 
of Illinois. Basketball — Presiding: 
Spurgeon Cherry, Univ. of Florida. Dem- 
onstration: George Mikan, U. S. Rubber 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Joel Eaves, Au- 
burn Univ., Auburn, Ala.; Vincent Shaef- 
er, Miami High School, Miami, Fla.; 
Miami High School basketball squad. 
Recorder: Richard Morland, Stetson 
Univ., DeLand, Fla, Volleyball—Presid- 
ing: William T. Odeneal. Florida State 
Univ., “New Trends in Volleyball.” Re- 
corder: Edward Stoeckel, Coral Gables 
High School, Coral Gahkles, Fla. Wres- 
tling—Presiding: Charles M. Speidel, 
Pennsylvania State Univ. Demonstration 
of wrestling with high school partici- 
pants. Recorder: Frank D. Sills, Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers College, East 
Stroudsburg. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—JOINT MEET- 
ING OF PHI EPSILON KAPPA AND 
WINTER SPORTS SECTION, GYM- 
NASTICS (DMA). Presiding: Harold 
M. Barrow, Wake Forest College, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. Phi Epsilon Kappa 
Gymnastic Demonstration. Director: 
Hartley Price, Florida State Univ. Par- 
ticipants: Richard Gutting, South Brow- 
ard High School, Miami; James Jackson, 
North Glade Elementary School, Miami; 
Casper Cicio, North Miami Senior High 
School, Miami; Joe Regna, Hialeah 
Senior High School, Miami; Ted Bleier, 
Public Schools, Dade County, Fla.; Don 
Holder, Jackson High School, Miami; 
Patrick Signorelli, Coral Terrace Ele- 
mentary School, Miami, Fla. Recorder: 
Taylor Dodson, Wake Forest College, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—SAFETY IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND ATH- 
LETICS SECTION. Presiding: George 
T. Stafford, Univ. of Illinois, section 
chairman. Business meeting and elec- 
tion of officers. “The Need for More 
Safety Emphasis in Physical Education 
and Athletic Activities’ —B. W. Ga- 
brielsen, Univ. of Georgia. “Safety 
in Girls’ Physical Education Classes”— 
Mabel Caperton, Lakeland High School. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Lakeland, Fla. “Teaching Safety Skills 
in Football” (demonstration) — Nick 
Kotys, Coral Gables Senior High School, 
Coral Gables, Fla. “Play It Safe in Gym- 
nastics” (demonstration)—Don Hol¢er, 
Jackson High School, Miami. Intro- 
duction of incoming officers. Recorder: 
Henry A. Vaughan, Oklahoma State 
Dept. of Educ., section secretary. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — RESEARCH 
SECTION. Presiding: Marion R. Broer, 
Univ. of Washington, Seattle. section 
chairman. Business meeting and election 
of officers. 


Subsection I. . Presiding: C. Etta Walters, 
Florida State Univ. “Segmental Volume 
Reduction by Localized vs. Generalized 
Exercise”—Marie L. Carns, M.D., Maja 
L. Schade, Marie R. Liba, Frances A. 
Hellebrandt, M.D., and Chester W. Har- 
ris, Univ. of Wisconsin. “Co-Contraction 
of Antagonistic Muscles during Slow, 
Controlled Movement”—Alice L. O’Con- 
nell, Boston Univ. “Effects of Hypnotic 
Post-Hypnotic Suggestions on 
Strength, Power, and Endurance”’—War- 
ren R. Johnson and George Kramer, 
Univ. of Maryland. “Measurable Sup- 
port of the Ankle Joint by Conventional 
Methods of Taping”——G. Lawrence Rar- 
ick, Gene Bigley, and Ralph Karst, Univ. 
of Wisconsin. “Determining Critical 
Strength Minima Essential in Chinning” 


—Jay Bender, Edward Georgeff, and Syl- 
vester Champa, Southern Lllinois Univ. 
“Agonistic and Postural Muscle Action 
under Weightless Conditions” — Alfred 


W. Hubbard, Univ. of Illinois. Record- 
er: Marie R. Liba. 
Subsection II. Presiding: David K. 


Brace, Univ. of Texas. “Effects of Two 
Systems of Weight Training on Circulo- 
Respiratory Endurance and _ Related 
Physiological Factors” — Francis J. 
Nagle, Univ. of Florida. “Description of 
Physical Activity Tests in Terms of Ro- 
tated Factors’—Irances Z. Cumbee and 
Chester W. Harris, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
“Motor Performance of Boys and Girls 
Taught by Specialists and Nonspecial- 
ists’—Bertha M. Ross, Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin. “Study of Junior College Teachers 
of Physical Education”—Pauline Hodg- 
son, Univ. of California, Berkeley. “Fac- 
tors Related to Football Success among 
College Freshmen’”—Charles C. Cowell 
and A. H. Ismail, Purdue Univ. “Ethical 
Standards for Physical Education”— 


David K. Brace, Univ. of Texas. Record- 
er: Frances Z. Cumbee. 
Subsection Ul. Presiding: Frank D. 


Sills, Pennsylvania State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsberg. “Biographies of 
Selected Woman Leaders in Physical 
Education in the United States’—Madge 
M. Phillips, Univ. of California. Goleta. 


A SOUND APPROACH 
TO HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION... 


Califone 


COMPLETE SOUND SYSTEM 


Ideal for INDOORS, OUTDOORS, 
ATHLETIC FIELD or GYMNASIUM 


PROMENADE 
MODEL 25V-8A 


SINGLE UNIT CONSTRUCTION 
© LIGHTWEIGHT, PORTABLE 
e POWERFUL 


e VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL for 
Classes in rhythms, movement 
fundamentals. 


e EXCELLENT P.A. SYSTEM for games 
and other physical education require- 
ments for up to 3500 persons. 


e Califone’s exclusive CUEMASTER 
providing instantaneous phrase 
selection. Optional on many Califone 
models. 


PROFESSIONAL NET... $199.50 
With CUEMASTER . . . $12.50 additional 


Write for detailed information on this unique model and other 
models to fit your budget — Dept. JPR-3 


Cd | f 1 @ corporation 


1020 NO. LA BREA AVENUE @ HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIFORNIA 
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Clinies 


Rebound Tumbling—Beginning, Inter- 
mediate and Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Water Skiing—Beginning 

Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, 

4:30-6:00 p.m. 

SCUBA Diving — Beginning and Inter- 
mediate 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Golf—Beginning and Intermediate- 
Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Archery—Beginning-Intermediate- 
Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Fly, Bait, and Spin Casting—Beginning- 
Intermediate-Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Shooting—Rifle, Air Rifle, Shot Gun 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Swimming—lIntermediate, Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Synchronized Swimming Stunts— 

Beginning 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Diving—Beginning-Intermediate 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Tennis—Beginning and Intermediate- 


Advanced 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Lady Be Fit—Movemenf Clinic 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 
Dance—Folk Dance, Square Dance, 
Latin American Dance 

Monday and Wednesday, 4:30-6:00 p.m. 

Tuesday, 7:00 p.m. 


Come Prepared to Improve 
Your Skills 


Clinies with outstanding teachers will 
be available in over 15 activities. Our 
exhibitors are providing much of the 
leadership and most of the equipment 
for these clinics. Brush up on your 
skills with Mary Ann and Michael Her- 
man, Fay Crocker, Barbara Rotvig, 
Conrad Rehling, Jay B. Nash, Frank 
Philpott, Cliff Netherton, Jim Dee, Dave 
Gates, Goldie Metealf, Janet Wessel, 
Art Stanfield, Charles Smithline, Hazel 
Naskowski, Gordon Blaum, Bill Rice, 
Judy Barta, and many others. 

Bring: swim suits, playclothes, leo- 
tards, tennis shoes, ballerina shoes, golf 
clubs, and/or tennis racquets. 

Time: Monday and Wednesday, April 
25 and 27, 4:30-6:00 p.m. except for 
water skiing in which there will be three 
lessons: Monday and Tuesday and 
Wednesday from 4:30 to 6:00 p.m. The 
first lesson will be on land. There will 
be a fee for the water skiing clinic: 3 
lessons for $6.00. No fee will be re- 
quired on any of the other clinies. A 
dance clinic is also scheduled for Tues- 
day evening, 7 to 8:30. 
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“Effect of Warm-Up by Hot Bath and 
Exercise upon Muscular Strength and 
Endurance”—Benjamin H. Massey and 
George Lawther, Univ. of Maryland. 
“Changes in Pain Response during Phys- 
ical Training’—Ernest J. Michels, Jr., 
A. Adams, and A. Gallon, Univ. of Cali- 
fornia, Goleta. “Specificity or Generality 
of Systematically Related Gross Motor 
Movements”—Willard S. Lotter, Univ. of 
California, Davis. “Significance of Child- 
hood Somatypes”—Anne F. Millan, Wor- 
cester State Teachers College, Worcester, 
Mass. “Developing Science Concepts in 
Elementary School Children through 
Physical Education”’—James H. Hum- 
phrey, Univ. of Maryland. Recorder: 
M. Gladys Scott. 


Subsection IV. Presiding: Edna Willis, 
Univ. of Colorado. “Implications of 
Women’s Sports Participation in Modern 
Society’—Laura E. Kratz, Univ. of 
North Dakota. “Comparative Effect of 
Rest and Exercise on Recovery”—Aix B. 
Harrison, Oklahoma State Univ. “Physi- 
cal Development Profiles for Pre-Adoles- 
cent Boys”—A. H. Ismail, Purdue Univ. 
“Relation of Selected Growth Factors 
Derived from Age, Height, and Weight” 
—William H. Solley, Univ. of Florida. 
“Performance as Affected by Incentives 
and Preliminary Warm-Up” — Elvera 
Skubic, Rene Rochelle, and Ernest J. 
Michaels, Jr., Univ. of California, Goleta. 
“Studies in Weight Training and Ath- 
letics’—Lynn W. McCraw, Univ. of 
Texas. Recorder: Wesley M. Staton. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m.—THERAPEU- 
TICS SECTION. Presiding: T. Ervin 
Blesh, Yale Univ., section chairman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
“Historical Tribute”’—Mildred B. Ringo, 
Univ. of Wyoming. “Selected Phases of 
Current Studies in Rehabilitation”—Karl 
K. Klein, Univ. of Texas. Recorder: 
Eleanor M. Limbach, Washington High 
School, Massillon, Ohio, section secre- 
tary. 

10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. — REMINIS- 
CENCES HOUR FOR SENIOR CITI- 
ZENS. 75th Anniversary Committee. 
Presiding: Gertrude E. Moulton, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

12:30 p.m. — JOINT LUNCHEON OF 
THERAPEUTICS SECTION AND 
AMER. ASSOC. FOR PHYSICAL AND 
MENTAL REHABILITATION. Speaker: 
Charles LeRoy Lowman, M.D., Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION. Presiding: Edwina 
Jones, Bd. of Educ., Cleveland, Ohio, 
vice-president of AAHPER and division 
chairman. The R. Tait McKenzie Lec- 
ture (jointly sponsored with the Ameri- 
can Academy of Physical Education). 
Introductions. “Contributions of R. Tait 
McKenzie and Introduction of Lecturer” 
—Helen Manley, Public Schools, Univer- 
sity City, Mo., president, American Acad- 
emy of Physical Education. “Health and 
Sickness in Middle Age: A Validation 
of the Profession”—Paul Dudley White, 


M.D., Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston. “Problems and Progress in 
Forging Forces for Fitness through the 
Sections’—Elementary School Physical 
Education — Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Mo., section chair- 
man; Junior High School Physical Edu- 
cation—Antoinette Lowry, Bexley Junior 
High School, Columbus, Ohio, section 
chairman-elect; Senior High School 
Physical Education—Betty Jean Owen, 
Oregon State Dept. of Educ., section 
chairman; College Physical Education— 
Alice O. Bronson, Univ. of Utah, section 
chairman; Adapted Physical Education— 
Thomas Scott, Univ. of Florida, section 
chairman; History and Philosophy— 
—Pauline Hodgson, Univ. of California, 
Berkeley, section chairman. Recorder: 
Arthur S. Daniels, Indiana Univ., past 
division chairman. 


2:00-4:00 p.m.—75th ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE. Presiding: Mabel Lee, 
Lincoln, Nebr. Final business meeting. 


4:15-5:30 p.m. — WELLESLEY COL- 
LEGE ALUMNAE COFFEE HOUR. 
Business meeting. 


4:30 p.m.—SMITH COLLEGE PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION ALUMNAE TEA. 


4:30-6:00 p.m.—CAMPING AND OUT- 
DOOR EDUCATION SECTION CLINIC. 
Presiding: Barbra Holland, Talcott 
Junior High School, West Hartford, 
Conn., section chairman. Panel: “The 
Organization of Instruction in Several 
Outdoor Education Activities” — Julian 
W. Smith, moderator, Michigan State 
Univ. “AAHPER-NAACC Casting In- 
struction Program in Schools and Col- 
leges”—Clifford L. Netherton, National 
Association of Angling and Casting 
Clubs, Washington, D. C. “Class Organi- 
zation and Program Content for the 
Teaching of Archery’—Harland G. Met- 
calf, New York State Teachers College, 
Cortland. “Teaching Shooting Funda- 
mentals and Safety through an Air Rifle 
Program”—David Gates, Daisy Manu- 
facturing Company, Rogers, Ark. Dem- 
onstrations: Bait, Spin and Fly Casting 
—Clifford L. Netherton; Archery Tech- 
nique—Harlan G. Metcalf; Air Rifle 
Shooting—David Gates. Recorder: Mar- 
garet Milliken, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, section secretary. 


4:30-6:00 p.m. — PARTICIPATION 
CLINICS. See listing at left. 
8:00-10:00 p.m.—THIRD GENERAL 
SESSION. Musical Program. Presid- 
ing: Arthur A. Esslinger. president, 
AAHPER. “The Quest For Fitness: An 
International Outlook” — Paul M. Lim- 
bert, secretary general, The International 
Alliance of YMCAs, Geneva, Switzerland. 
Introduction of platform guests. 


9:45 p.m.—WATER SHOW. 
10:00 p.m.—DANCE, 


10:00 p.m.—AAHPER-NAPECW 1961 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE PLANNING 
COMMITTEE. 
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7:00 a.m.—VICE-PRESIDENTS AND 
CONSULTANTS BREAKFAST, 


9:00 a.m. — FINAL GENERAL SES- 
SION. Presiding: Arthur A. Esslinger, 
president, AAHPER. “How to Be a Co- 
balt Bomb”—Andrew D. Holt, president, 
Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville. Introduc- 
tion of platform guests. Presentation of 
Southern District Awards. 


10:.45 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—NEW DIVI- 
SION EXECUTIVE COUNCILS. 


10:45 a.m.-12:45 p.m.—ASSOCIATION 
COMMITTEES. As scheduled. 


1:00 p.m. — 75th ANNIVERSARY 
BIRTHDAY LUNCHEON. Presiding: 
Arthur A. Esslinger, president, AAH- 
PER. Presentation of president’s gavel. 
Presentation of past-president’s key. 


75th Anniversary Party. Moderator: 
Mabel Lee, Lincoln, Nebr., chairman, 
75th Aninversary Committee. Song 
Leader: W. K. Streit, Public Schools, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. /nvocation: John 
Brown, Jr., Miami, Fla. Birthday 
Toasts: “To The Past’-—Carl Schrader, 
president, 1923-1925. “To The Present” 
—Arthur A. Esslinger, president, 1959- 
1960. “To The Future’—Minnie L. 
Lynn, president-elect. 


Pageant: “This is Our Heritage”— 
Miami Schools. Narrator: Paul Washke, 
Univ. of Oregon. Act I. “Early Days of 
The Association.” Act IL. “Between Two 
World Wars.” Act III. “Today.” Ad- 
journment of the Convention—Minnie L. 
Lynn, 1960-61 president, AAHPER. 


3:00-6:00 p.m.—NEW BOARD OF DI- 
RECTORS. 


8:00 p.m.—ATLANTIC CITY CONVEN- 
TION PLANNING MEETING. 


3:00-11:00 p.m.—EXECUTIVE BOARD 
OF THE OFFICIATING SECTION 
(DGWS). (Also meets Friday, 8:00 
a.m.-11:00 p.m.). * 


Housing rates in Miami Beach are reason- 
able in April. Special family rates are 
available. 

Make your housing reservations for the 
75th Anniversary Convention today. A 
reservation blank appeared in JOHPER 
December 1959, page 38. 


Headquarters hotels for the 75th Anni- 
versary Convention were listed in the 


November 1959 JOHPER, page !2. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 


A Garden Party Reception, Circus, Water Show, 
Historical Pageant, Tours, Coffee Hours Are 


Planned for the Enjoyment of You and Your Family at the Convention 


All-Convention social activities 
will open with a Reception in the 
Roney Plaza Garden immediately 
following the Opening General Ses- 
sion on Sunday night. The Garden 
Party will be held by the Southern 
District to greet all members and 
their families. 

‘Florida Fun Night’’ on Tuesday 
will feature participation activities 
for all, including a Dance Clinic 


sented by the Florida State Univer- 
sity Cireus. A Watershow titled 
‘*Moon Over Miami’’ will highlight 
Wednesday evening’s activities fol- 
lowing the General Session. The 
program includes specialties by 
Florida State University’s Tarpon 
Club, the University of Florida’s 
Aquacades and Swim Fins, and pro- 
fessional divers. 

Special tours of the Miami area 


Program, social dancing, and a spe- 


schools, recreation centers, parks, 
cial showing of ‘‘Flying High’’ pre- 


and hospital centers have been ar- 


Diamond Anniversary Paperweight 
ONLY A FEW LEFT 


AN ATION FOR 
on 


Made of beautiful, simulated 
marble with the Anniversary 
seal on an attached brass 
plate. Order yours as 

a souvenir of the 75th, with 
or without your name 
engraved, 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D, C. 


Please send me the following 75th Anniversary souvenir paperweights: 


Quantity Type Cost 
scchiinbiens Without engraving $2.00 each 
innoieninaes Name engraved, as indicated* $2.50 each 


*NOTE : NAME ONLY—Maximum of 15 letters (not counting periods and spaces) 


SHIP TO: 
PLEASE PRINT 
ADIDRESS. 


Check enclosed. Bill me. 
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ranged for Tuesday and Wednesday 
mornings. 

Highlight of the Convention social 
activities is the 75th Anniversary 
Birthday Party at 1:00 p.m., Thurs- 
day in the Exhibition Hall. Follow- 
ing lunch, the historical pageant of 
our Association, ‘‘This Is Our Heri- 
tage,’’ will be presented. 

Special activities have been organ- 
ized for the entertainment of families 


The committee planning entertain- 
ment for the wives has scheduled a 
get-acquainted coffee hour for Mon- 
day morning. Tuesday and Wednes- 
day will be left free for individual 
and group plans, so that visitors will 
have plenty of time for swimming, 
sunning, shopping, sight-seeing, and 
visiting. 

In addition to the events planned 
especially for them, families are in- 


accompanying AAHPER members 
to the Convention. 


vited to all Convention social fune- 
tions mentioned above. 


Wives and 


children should be sure to register 
along with AAHPER members, so 
that they may receive Guest Badges 
which will admit them to these vari- 
ous affairs. 

The Miami Beach area offers a 
number of interesting tours which 
will attract the entire family. Among 
those available are sight-seeing trips 
to the Seaquarium, the Parrot Jun- 
gle, a visit to Vizcaya, a glass-bottom 
boat trip, a jungle cruise, and trips 
to other local points of interest. * 


ATHLE 


are preferred 
all over j 
for: 


ROOMINESS .... designed and built 
to provide maximum interior space with- 
out sacrificing strength or taking up floor 
and wall area. 


AIRINESS... heavy diamond mesh on 
three sides provides maximum circula- 
tion of air .. . speeds up drying time... 
eliminates offensive locker room odors. 


STURDINESS ... heavy gauge steel, 
electrically welded at seams and joints 
assures a lifetime of rugged use and 
superior service. 


ADAPTIBILITY ... available in three 
column units for single row or back to 
back installation, with or without legs. 
(single and double columns are available 
for fill-in only). 


ATTRACTIVE FINISH .. . furnished 
with beautiful beked enamel finish—ac- 
cording to custumer’s specifications and 
color sample. 


Send coupon below for complete information on 


| 

De Bour hy @ De Bourgh Manufacturing Company | 

Dept. 2924 - 27% Avenve | 

MANUFACTURING 
ame. 

COMPANY | 

Organization | 

Dept. J 

2924 - 27th Avenue South Address 

Mi polis, Mi ft City. State | 


the full line of All-American Lockers. 


The ALL-AMERICAN Gym Locker 


Provides three times as much storage space 
as a gym basket . . . insures better drying . . . 
eliminates handling, storage and replace- 
ment problems. 


The ALL-AMERICAN Double Tier 


A 6 locker unit, complete with garment 
hooks. Exclusive 3-point locking device with 
provisions for padlocks eliminates theft 
problems and increases door strength. 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices for low 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cost-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac- 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7'/2 x 82 x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each for 10¢. Choice of 3 grades of 
top quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re- 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: ‘Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 


INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 


360 N. Marquette Fond du Lac ee 
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LAURENCE MOREHOUSE 


President 


CATHERINE WILKINSON 
Convention Manager 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 4 


3:00-5:00 p.m. — REGISTRATION — 
Theo Redman, Phoenix Elementary 
Schools. 

5:45—BOYS AND MEN’S ATHLETICS 
DIVISION AND AMERICAN COL- 
LEGE OF SPORTS MEDICINE — 
Panel: “The Role of Weight Training 
in Athletics’—Roger K. Burke, mod- 
erator, Occidental College, Los An- 
geles; Laurence E. Morehouse, Univ. 
of California, Los Angeles; Philip J. 
Rasch, Los Angeles County Osteopathic 
Hospital; Gene R. O'Connell, Univ. of 
Calfornia, Los Angeles. 

7:00-10:00—REGISTRATION. 

7:00-10:00—OPEN HOUSE—Catherine 
A. Wilkinson, North Phoenix High 
School. Exhibits — Milton B. Morse, 
Phoenix Elementary Schools. 


THURSDAY, MAY 5 


7:00-9:30—BOARD OF DIRECTORS’ 
BREAKFAST — Laurence E. More- 
house. 


8:30 a.m.-4:00 p.m.— EXHIBITS OPEN. 
8:30 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—REGISTRATION. 
9:45-11:15 — FIRST GENERAL SES. 


SION — Laurence E. Morehouse. 
Speaker: Minnie L. Lynn, president, 
AAHPER. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


LOIS DOWNS 
Past-President 


JOHN BARRINGER 
President-Elect 


H. B. HUNSAKER 
Rep. to National 


11:15-12:15 — HEALTH DIVISION 
MEETING—Dorothy Gillanders, Ari- 

gona State Univ.“Biving Better through 
Mental Health.” “New Concepts } in 
Meeting Danger Signals”’—Boris Zem- 
sky, director, Children’s Clinic, Tucson. 
Recorder: Clarence F. Robinson, Brig- 
ham Young Univ. 


11:15-12:15 —- RESEARCH SECTION. 
Business meéeting—Frank Jones, Sac- 
ramento State College. “Significance of 
Research in Human Movement”—John 
Cooper, Univ. of Southern California. 


2:00-3:45 p.m.—HEALTH DIVISION 


MEETING—Roger Burke, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles. “Fears and Ten- 
sions in the 20th Century.” Panel: Paul 
W. Brewer, M.D., Phoenix; Robert 
Heimann, Arizona State Univ.; Rev. 
John A. Oliver, M.S.W., Tucson. Re- 
corder: Bill King, Univ. of Arizona. 


2:00-3:45 — RECREATION DIVISION 


—Joseph F. Dickson, Eastern New 
Mexico Univ. Panel: “The Place of the 
Schools in the Recreational Program” 
— William Sullivan. supt., Murphy 
District, Phoenix; Lee B. Johnson, 
supt., Madison District, Phoenix; Rob- 
ert W. Shipp, SW rep., National Recre- 
ation Association; Charles Renfro, di- 
rector of recreation services, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex., Public Schools. Re- 
corder: Cohyn Bowers, Eastern New 
Mexico Univ. 


SOUTHWEST 


DISTRICT 
AAHPER 


CONVENTION 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


MAY 4-7, 1960 


2:00-3:45 — RESEARCH SECTION 


MEETING A—Vernon Barney, Brig- 
ham Young University. Summarizer: 
Blauer Bangerter, Brigham Young 
Univ. 


:15-6:00—EDUCATIONAL TOURS — 


physical education and_ recreational 
facilities — Catherine A. Wilkinson. 
HEALTH DIVISION TOURS—mental 
health facilities in Phoenix area — 
Dorothy Gillanders, Arizona State 
Univ 


:30 — ALL CONVENTION SILVER 


SPURS JUBILEE, 25th Anniversary 
of Southwest District—Catherine A. 
Wilkinson. Dinner Dance. 


FRIDAY, MAY 6 


:00-8:00 — ARIZONA BOARD OF 


DIRECTORS (past and _ current) 
BREAKFAST—Mary Pilgrim, Univ. of 
Arizona. 


:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m.—EXHIBITS 
OPEN. 
:00 a.m.-8:30 p.m.—REGISTRATION. 


:30-11:30 a.m.—REASEARCH SEC- 


TION MEETING B—Earl Wallis, San 
Fernando Valley State College. Sum- 
marizer: George Rich, San Fernando 
Valley State College. 


:30-11:30 — ADAPTED PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION SECTION — Roger 
Burke, Occidental College. Symposium: 
“Adapted Physical Education Program- 
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Univ. of Southern California. 


:00-12:00—-DANCE SECTION WORK. 


10:00-11:45 — RECREATION 


:00-3 :00—PROFESSIONAL 


ming” —- James G. Dunkelberg, Los 
Angeles State College; Gene A. Logan, 


SHOP. Folk Dance—Anne Pittman, 
Arizona State Univ.; Ballroom Dance 
—Lola Sadlo, San Fernando Valley 
State College; Dance Concert—Mar- 
garet Gisolo’s dance students, Arizona 
State Univ. 


DIVI- 
SION — Joe Dickson, Eastern New 
Mexico University. “Social Recreation- 
al Activities for the Junior and Senior 
High School Student”—Anne Pittman, 
Arizona State Univ. 


12:00-1:30—WESTERN SOCIETY FOR 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF COL- 
LEGE WOMEN LUNCHEON — Alta 
Gaynor, Univ. of Arizona. 


:00-3:00 p.m.—DANCE SECTION — 


Virginia McDonald, Magna, Utah. Mod- 
ern dance master lesson—Joan Wood- 
bury, Univ. of Utah. 


EDUCA- 
TION—Robert A. Mott, California 
State Polytechnic College. Panel: ““Pro- 
fessional Education Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow’—Walter Knox, Col- 
lege of the Pacific; Howard Bellows, 
Bd. of Educ., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Ray Snyder, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles. Recorder: Walter Crowe, 
Long Beach State College. 


:00-3:00 — RESEARCH SECTION 
MEETING C—Gene Logan, Univ. of 
Southern California. Summarizer: 
Frank Jones, Sacramento State College. 


:00-3:00—DGWS BOWLING CLINIC. 
Through cooperation of the American 
Junior Bowling Congress. Chairman: 
Betty J. Hileman, Univ. of Arizona. 
7:30-5:00 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY—Laurence E. Morehouse. 
:30-6:00—TOURS—Scenic—Catherine 
A. Wilkinson; Health Division Tours— 
Choice of mental health facilities or 
Staffing conference of a patient. 
:00-7:00—STUDENT SECTION—F red 
Bryant. Student Section Dinner to 
“Meet the STARS.” 


JOHN NIXON 
California 


MARY PILGRIM 


Arizona 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT STATE PRESIDENTS 


MARJORIE ANN PRICE 
V-P Physical Education 


RONALD G. THOMSON 
V-P Boys and Men's Athletics 
7:45-10:00—SECOND GENERAL SES- 
SION—Health Education Division — 
Dorothy Gillanders. Honor Awards— 
Laurence E. Morehouse; Margaret 
Klann, Arizona State Univ. Drama: 
“Return to Thine Own House,” by 
Nora Sterling. Produced in coopera- 
tion with the National Association for 
Mental Health. Phoenix College Play- 
ers, John Paul, directing. Panel: Carl 
Breitner, Psychiatrist, Phoenix; Phillip 
D. Gaffney, psychologist, Arizona State 
Univ.; Herb Lindner, businessman, 
Phoenix. Recorder: Roger Burke, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, Calif. 


10:00-12:00—SOCIAL MIXER. Receiv- 
ing line of STARS to meet students. 


BARBARA WEST 
Utah 


IONE RATHBURN 
Hawaii 


DOROTHY GILLANDERS 
V-P Health 


MARGUERITE CLIFTON 
V-P Girls and Women's Sports 


JOSEPH DIXON 
V-P Recreatio: 


SATURDAY, MAY 7 


7:00-9:00 — COMBINED BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS’ BREAKFAST. South- 
west District—Laurence FE. Morehouse. 


7:00-8:00 — WNORC BREAKFAST — 
Betty Ann Dial, Univ. of Arizona. 


8:00-11:45 a.m.—REGISTRATION. 
8:00-12:00—EXHIBITS OPEN. 


8:30-11:30—DCGWS WORKSHOP — 
Marguerite Clifton, Univ. of California, 
Los Angeles. Basketball Officiating— 
Donna Mae Miller, Univ. of Arizona, 
“Better Living through Girls and 
Women’s Sports”—Marguerite Clifton. 
Panel: “Better Living through Indi- 
vidual and Dual Sports”-—Sara Jerni- 
gan, Stetson University; “Better Living 
through Leadership”—Rosalee Davies, 
Menlo Atherton High School, Calif.; 
“Better Living through Team Sports” 
—Mary Gowanlock, New Mexico West- 
ern College; “New Trends in Girls 
and Women’s Sports’”—Thelma Bishop, 
Michigan State Univ. Trampoline dem- 
onstration — Mary Pavlich, Univ. of 
Arizona. Tennis teaching techniques, 
demonstrations. 


(Continued on page 59) 
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MIDWEST DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 


Carter Hotel 
CLEVELAND, OHIO March 30-April 1, 1960 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 30 | 


10:00-11:30—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

10:00-11:30—NOMINATING COMMIT- 
TEE 

10:00-11:30—-SCHOOL VISITATIONS 

2:00-3:30 — REPRESENTATIVE AS- 
SEMBLY—Jack B. Daugherty, Indiana 
Univ. 

2:00-5:00 — COACHING CLINICS — 
Blaine Dowler, Mansfield, Ohio. Spon- 
sored by the Ohio High School Coaches’ 


Association. 
NAOMI ALLENBAUGH JACK B. DAUGHERTY BEATRICE BAIRD 2:00-3:15 — TENNIS: “In Recreation, 
President-Elect President Pech Precident Physical Education, Athletics”—John 


Hendricks, Ohio State Univ. BASKET- 
BALL: “Some Knotty Problems of a 
Young Coach”—Jack Gill, High School, 
Wilmington, Ohio. “Two Years on the 
Championship Trail”-—John Broski, 
High School, Parma, Ohio. “A Physical 
Education Program in an Athletic 
Minded School”—Babe Shoup. High 
School, Edgerton, Ohio. “Basic Con- 
cepts of a Coordinated Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletic Program” — John 
Cabas, High School, Salem, Ohio. 
WRESTLING: “High School Wrest- 
ling’—Gene Gibbons, John Marshall 
High School, Cleveland: Bill Morris, 
Garfield Heights High School, Cleve- 
land; Ed Zednik, Shaker Heights High 


MICHAEL JOSEPHS ERNEST V. BLOHM DONALD LUDWIG - 
V-P Physical Education V-P Recreation V-P Health 3:45-5:00—FOOTBALL: Football, One 


Part of the High School Program”— 
Hal Paul, High School, Steubenville, 
Ohio; Gene Slaughter, Warren, Ohio. 
TRACK: “Report on the First Inter- 
national Congress for Track and Field, 
Athens, Greece, 1959” — George L. 
Rider, Miami Univ., Ox ford, Ohio. 
“Weight Training for Track and Field 
Athletics’—panel of Cleveland area 
coaches. “Tips from a Starter on How 
To Help or Improve the Sprint Start” 
—Edwin Kregenow, Cleveland Bd. of 


Educ. 


:00-3:15—-GIRLS’ ATHLETIC ASSO- 
3 CIATION—Jeanne Nordberg, Herrin, 
Ill. “How Can Dance Be Used in the 
GAA?” — Eva Clare Ohlmeyer, High 
School, Northbrook, Ill “How Can 
GEORGE J. KOZA HESTER BETH BLAND HOMER ALLEN Gymnastics Be Used in the GAA?”— 
Convention Manager Rep. to National Secretary-Treasurer Betty Mever, Public Schools, Chicago. 
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2:00-5:00—DANCE CLINIC—Mary Fee, 


Univ. of Wisconsin. Dance Methods: 
Basic Movement and Dance, Group 
Composition. Discussion Leader: Pa- 
tience G. Thomas, LaCrosse State 
Teachers’ College, Wisc. 


:45-5:00—WNORC OPEN MEETING 


—Aimee Loftin, Western Illinois Univ. 
“Track and Field Techniques”—Jane 
Pease, Fenn College, Cleveland. 


:00-5:30—STATE OFFICERS MEET- 


ING — Fred Breed, Toledo Public 
Schools. 


:00-9:30—OPENING GENERAL SES- 


SION—Fred Breed. “But Is Anybody 
Listening -—Warren Guthrie, Western 
Reserve Univ., Cleveland. Presentation: 
Ohio Association Meritorious Awards 


—Paul E. Landis. 


10:00-1:00—-SQUARE DANCING AND 


MIXERS. 


THURSDAY, MARCH 31 


9:00-10:15 — DIVISION MEETINGS. 


HEALTH EDUCATION—Don Ludwig, 
Indiana Univ. “A Junior High School 
Principal Looks for Health and Safety 
Education”—Spartoco DiBiasio, Shore 
Junior High School, Euclid, Ohio. 
“Utilization of Teacher-Student Devel- 
oped Teaching Aids” — Arthur R. 
Thomas, High School, Amherst, Ohio. 
Demonstration: Mouth-to-mouth and 
mouth-to-nose artificial respiration — 
James E. Hanby, Stivers High School, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Michael 


Josephs, Marshall College. Panel: “Pro. 
grams and Philosophies of Physical 
Education in Various Countries” -— 
Roswell Merrick, consultant in physical 
education and men’s athletics, 
AAHPER, moderator; L. Annette Gold- 
ing, Univ. of Otago, Dunedin, New 
Zealand; H. P. Char, New Delhi, India, 
graduate student, Ohio State Univ.; 
Karli Kaskela, Univ. of Helsinki, Fin- 
land, graduate student, Indiana Univer- 
sity; Richard Van Dyke, exchange stu- 
dent from Belgium, Shaker Heights 
High School, Cleveland; Friedhelm 
Greulich, exchange student from Ger- 
many, West Technical High School. 
Cleveland; Marilyn Fink, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne School, Cleveland; Daphne 
Dickens, exchange teacher from Eng- 
land, Madison College, Harrisonburg, 
Va. 


RECREATION—Ernest Blohm, Lansing, 


Mich. Panel: “The Role in Recreation 
Responsibility and Services of the 
State Office of Education, the Training 
Institution, and the Local School”— 
George F. Anderson, assoc. exec. sec- 
retary, AAHPER, moderator: Ray Dun- 
can, Univ. of West Virginia; Blaine 
Dowler, Madison High School, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Thomas C. Slaughter, 
Western Michigan Univ. 


10:45-12:00—ADMINISTRATION AND 


SUPERVISION—Karl Randels, Lake- 
view Schools, Battle Creek, Mich. Sym- 
posium: “Save Your Program—Save 
Your Job” — James Barclay, Public 
Schools, Midland, Mich; Janet Wessel, 
Michigan State Univ.; Pauline Hess, 
Michigan State Univ. 


10:45-12:00 — ADAPTED PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION — Janet Wessel. “Let's 
Take a Look at Ourselves” (current 
status and future aspects of adapted 
physical education programs in the 
junior and senior high schools). Par- 
ticipants: Ellen Kelly, Illinois State 
Normal; Evelyn Davies, Indiana Univ.; 
Barbara Godfrey, Purdue Univ.; Robert 
Mayberry, Michigan; Margaret Mordy, 
Ohio State Univ.; Charlotte Berryman, 
West Virginia; Charles P. Nader, Wis- 
consin. 


10:45-12:00 — SECONDARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH—Lola Lohse, Indiana Univ., 
Indianapolis. “You Can Do More.” 
Symposium: Bernard K. McKenzie, 

’ Marion County, Ind.; Capt. Thomas E. 
Cone, Jr., USMC, U.S. Naval Hospital, 
Bethesda, Md.; Edward L. Finnegan, 
Western Reserve Univ., Cleveland. 


12:00-2:00 — OHIO AHPER LUNCH- 
EON AND BUSINESS MEETING — 
Fred Breed, Toledo, Ohio. 


12:00-2:00 — MICHIGAN AHPER 
LUNCHEON AND BUSINESS MEET- 
ING—Jane Fink, Wayne State Univ., 
Detroit. 


2:00-3:15—-RESEARCH I—George F. 
Cousins, Indiana Univ. “Effects of 
Acute Starvation on All-Out Physical 
Exercise in Rats”—P. B. Johnson, D. 
Stolberg, V. Hall, Michigan State Univ. 
“Comparison of Basic Motor Skill 
Achievement after Two Types of In- 
struction” — J. Workman, Univ. of 
Michigan. “Effect of Age, Height, and 
Weight on Correlated Factors”—F. Z. 
Cumbee and C. W. Harris, Univ. of 
Wisconsin. “Effect of Wrist Strength 
and Wrist Strengthening Exercises on 
Tennis Playing Ability’—N. Reynolds, 
Univ. of Mich. “Comparative Study of 
Employed Male Physical Education 
Graduates and Physical Education 
Undergraduates on Selected Instru- 


ments”—J. J. Gruber, tee Univ. 


2:00-3 :15—-MEN’S ATHLETICS—Lewis 
A. Hess, Ohio State Univ. Panel: “Con- 
duct and Control of Junior High School 
Athletics.” Roswell Merrick, consult- 
ant in physical education and men’s 
athletics, AAHPER, moderator; Fred 
Hein, American Medical Association, 
Chicago; L. L. Myers and W. H. Kirk, 
Junior High School, East Cleveland; 
Jim Walsh, George Rogers Clark Jun- 
ior High School, Springfield, Ohio. 

2:00-3:15—-CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION—John W. Hug, Northern 
Illinois Univ., DeKalb. “The 3-D Ap- 

proach. Doing: Field Experience 


fal 
sor 


(weather permitting) ; Demonstration: 
How to Teach Informally Out-of-doors ; 
Display: Books, Materials, Teaching 
Aids, and Equipment.” Resource lead- 
ers: William L. Howenstine, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Oswald Goering, North- 
ern Illinois Univ.; William Colpitts, 
Indiana State Dept. of Conservation; 
Robert Weirick, University School, 
Northern Illinois. 


:00-4:00 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION — Wilma 
Kerr Smith, Public Schools, Oshkosh, 
Wis. “Exploring Movement Experi- 
ences with Boys and Girls.” Demon- 
stration: Gladys Andrews Fleming, 
New York Univ. /nterpretation: Rob- 
ert Fleming, New York Univ. 


3:45-5:00 — INTRAMURAL SPORTS 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN—Dave Mat- 
thews, Bowling Green State Univ., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. Discussion Group 
Leaders (predetermined problems) : 
Junior high school—Phil Seker, Mau- 
mee Valley, Ohio; Reva Bailey, Perrys- 
burg, Ohio. Senior high school—Ron 
Dotson, Lima, Ohio; Barb Tisa, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. Private colleges — 
William Riordan, Western Reserve 
Univ., Cleveland; Betty Dillahunt, Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
State universities — Dave Matthews, 
Bowling Green State Univ.; Dorothy 
Luedtke, Bowling Green State Univ. 


3:45-5:00—RESEARCH II — J. Grove 


Wolf, Univ. of Wisconsin. “Investiga- 
tion of Adolescent Attitudes Toward 
Safety”—R. E. Bergman, Univ. of Wis- 
consin. “Survey of the Favored and 
Nonpreferred Leisure Time Pursuits of 
a University Population” — A. M. 
Hooley, Bowling Green State Univ., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, “Patterns of 
Selected Activities in a Basic Instruc- 
tion Program”—B. L. Bennett, Ohio 
State Univ. “Changes in Secondary 
School Boys Physical Education Pro- 
grams since the Passing of Senate 
Bill 222, 1957” — R. E. McAdam, 
Northern Illinois Univ., DeKalb. “Nu- 
tritional Status of 3000 Southern IlIli- 
nois Elementary School Children”— 
S. S. Steinberg, Southern Illinois Univ., 
Carbondale. 


3:45-5:00—SAFETY EDUCATION — 


Bernard I. Loft, Indiana Univ. “Ever 
Widening Horizons in Safety Educa- 
tions”’—A. E. (Joe) Florio, Univ. of 
Illinois. Panel: “Professional Prepara- 
tion of Safety and Driver Educators” 
Moderator: Homer Allen, Purdue Univ. 
“Special Projects for College Students” 
—Randolph Webster, Michigan State 
Univ. “Safety Education in Elementary 
Schools”—Charles Peter Yost, West 
Virginia Univ. “Certification for Driver 
and Traffic Safety Educators”—Merrill 
Scott, Indiana State Dept. of Public 
Instruction. 


4:00-5:00—OHIO AHPER STUDENT 


SECTION REPRESENTATIVES 
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6:30-9:00—ANNUAL BANQUET—Jack 
B. Daugherty. Speaker: James A. Eld- 
ridge, Bobbs-Merrill Publishing Co., 


Indianapolis. 
10:00-1:00—CONVENTION DANCE 


FRIDAY, APRIL 1 


7:30-8:45—STUDENT BREAKFAST — 
Harriet Fitchpatrick, Cleveland Bd. of 
Educ. Sponsored by the Cleveland 
Women’s Physical Education Assoc, 


8:15-9:00—DIVISION FOR GIRLS 
AND WOMEN’S SPORTS, MIDWEST 
DISTRICT STATE CHAIRMEN — 
Helen Barton, Univ. of Illinois. 


9:00-10:15—GIRLS AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTS, Open Meeting—Helen Bar- 
ton, Univ. of Illinois. “Demonstration 
of Modification of Rules and Standards 
for Adaptive Students”—Barbara God- 
frey, Purdue Univ. 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 
STATE PRESIDENTS 


MELISSA M. FRED W. BREED 
PROVANCE Ohio 


West Virginia 


ARE 
MAURA CONLISK ROBERT A. McCALL 
Ilinois Indiana 


FRANCES CUMBEE 
Wisconsin 


JANE FINK 
Michigan 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


9:00-10:15 — FACULTY MANAGERS 
AND ATHLETIC DIRECTORS — 
Blaine Dowler, Madison High School, 
Mansfield, Ohio. “Administration of 
the College Athletic Program”—E. Fin- 
negan, Western Reserve Univ. “Prob- 
lems of the High School Athletic Direc- 
tor” —M. Moorehead, Upper Arlington, 
Columbus, Ohio. “Activities of the 

, Ohio High School Athletic Association” 

« —William J. McConnell, commissioner ; 
Paul E. Landis, assistant commissioner, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


9:00-10:15 — STUDENT SECTION — 
Ernestine Russell, Michigan State 
Univ. Speaker: Arthur A. Esslinger, 
President, AAHPER. 


10:45-12:00—RECREATION — William 
H. Freeberg, Southern Illinois Univ. 
“The Cooperative School, Park, and 
Recreation Plans.” Participants: Ro- 
land F. Eisenbeis, Forest Reserve Dis- 
trict, Cook County, Ill.; Robert E. 
Everly, Glencoe Park District, Glencoe, 
Ill.; George F. Seedhouse, Bd. of Educ., 
Cleveland. Ohio; Frank J. Manley, The 
Mott Foundation, Flint, Mich. 


10:45-12:00 — AQUATICS — Mel De- 
Graff, Thornton Township High School, 
Harvey, Ill. Synchronized Swimming 
Workshop—Mary Lou Miller, DePauw 
Univ. Skin and SCUBA diving demon- 
strations—Don Wagner, skin diver of 
the year, 1958. Diving Clinic—John 
Narcy, Summit, Ill, University of 
Michigan Big Ten diving champion. 


10:45-12:00—PROFESSIONAL PREP- 
ARATION—Candace Roell, Western 
Michigan Univ., “Some Aspects of 
Physical Education in Europe”—R. H. 
Pohndorf, Univ. of Llinois. 


1:00-2:30 — REPRESENTATIVE 
ASSEMBLY—Jack B. Daugherty. 


2:30-3:45 — SECONDARY PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—Lucille Burkett, Shak- 
er Heights High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Panel: “Attitudes in Action”— 
Margaret Mordy, Ohio State Univ., 
moderator; Student members, Schools 
of Greater Cleveland. 


2:30-3:45 — ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
HEALTH — Sheldon S. Steinberg, 
Southern Illionis Univ. “The Practical 
Approach to Health Education on the 
Elementary Level” Panel: “Undergrad- 
uate Approach” — Mary K. Beyrer, 
Ohio State Univ. “Graduate Extension 
Approach” — Frances K. Phillips, 
Southern Illionis Univ. “Inservice Ap- 
proach”—Edwin L. Kregenow, Bd. of 
Educ., Cleveland. 


4:00-5:15 — COMBINED DIVISION 


MEETING—Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio 
State Univ. “Services Offered at State 
Levels for Fitness in Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation.” Modera- 
tor: Arthur A. Esslinger, president, 


AAHPER. Panel: George F. Anderson, 
assoc. exec. sec.. AAHPER; Robert 
Yoho, Indiane State Bd. of Health, 
Indianapolis; O. N. Hunter, Illinois 
State Dept. of Education., Springfield; 
P. C. Bechtel, Ohio State Dept. of 
Educ., Columbus. 


5:15-6:00—NEW BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS. 


6:00-7:30—PHI EPSILON KAPPA — 
Dinner Meeting. 


8:15-9:30—FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
—Naomi Allenbaugh, Ohio State Univ. 
Demonstration: “Activities from 
Around the World’”—dances and ac- 
tivities by local groups representing 
many countries. Narrator: George 
Seedhouse, Cleveland. 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT 


(Continued from page 56) 


8:30-11:30 — RESEARCH SECTION 
MEETING D—Lloyd Burley, Univ. of 
New Mexico. Summarizer: Artnoll 
Wegner, Arizona State Univ. 

9:30-11:30—PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
DIVISION—Marjorie Price, Univ. of 
Arizona. Elementary School Physical 
Education Workshop—Theo Redman, 
Phoenix Elementary Schools; Howard 
Bellows, Bd. of Educ., Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

9:30-11:30 — THERAPEUTICS AND 
BOYS AND MEN’S ATHLETICS — 
Ronald Thomson, Arizona State Univ.; 
James G. Dunkelberg, Los Angeles 
State College; Joe F. Dickson, Eastern 
New Mexico Univ. Demonstration: 
“The Mechanics of Sports Injuries and 
their Rehabilitation”—Gene A. Logan, 
Univ. of Southern California; James G. 


Dunkelberg. 


12:00-2:00 — ALL CONVENTION 
LUNCHEON MEETING. Closing Gen- 
eral Session—Laurence E. Morehouse. 
Speaker: Dr. Matthew P. Gaffney, 
former  superintendent-principal of 
New Trier High School and the Roy E. 
Larson Professor of Education at Har- 
vard, Senior Associate, A Study of the 
American High School, New York. 


CORRECTION 


Our apologies to 
Jack Leighton, 
president of the 
Washington AH- 
PER, whose pic- 
ture should have 
appeared with the 


page 45 of the 1 


February JOH- JACK LEIGHTON 
PER. Washington 


other Northwest 
District state 
presidents on 
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SECOND EDITION 


of a highly popular textbook .. . 


Teaching Physical Education 
in the Elementary School 


E. BENTON SALT, University of Florida 
GRACE |. FOX, Florida State University 
B. K. STEVENS, University of Florida 


Just Published! A single complete source of experience- 
tested information to help the prospective teacher as well 
as the teacher now in service conduct the physical educa- 
tion program for the first six grades. Book details a full 
activities program and gives suggestions on the teaching 
methods and techniques most effective in achieving the 
basic program goals. The responsibilities of the teacher, 
the role of the specialist, and the nature of the elementary 
child and his needs are thoughtfully discussed. 


Over 350 specific activities are fully described with infor- 
mation on equipment, number and formation of players, 
space, playing rules, ete. Abundant material on funda- 
mental dance movements and creative, folk, and square 
dances, with accompanying music scores, enables the 
teacher to develop a suitable dance program for any class. 
Included are illustrations for dance formations, team games, 
and stunts; an annotated bibliography; and a list of record 
sources, 2nd Ed., 1960. 62 ills., tables; 65 music scores. 
464 pp. $6.00 


Synchronized Swimming 


FERN YATES, Barnard College 
THERESA W. ANDERSON, North High School, 
Des Moines 


This comprehensive textbook shows how synchronization 
may be used as a teaching tool in swimming classes at any 
level of ability. It covers advanced techniques necessary 
for competitive meets; gives valuable information on how 
to stage and arrange water compositions for programs, 
pageants, and competitions. Includes suggestions for cos- 
tumes and properties, lighting, musical effects, ete. Varia- 
tions in the standard strokes and eighty-seven synchronized 
swimming stunts are illustrated with photographic se- 
quences. “Undoubtedly the best in the field.’—Jean Ball, 
New York State Teachers College, Brockport. 2nd Ed., 
1958. 372 ills., 164 pp. $5.00 


Team Sports for Girls 
Edited by ANN PATERSON, San Francisco State College 


A thorough presentation of effective techniques for teach- 
ing team sports to junior and senior high school girls. In- 
dividual chapters are devoted to lacrosse, speed-a-way, field 
hockey, speedball, soccer, softball, volleyball and basket- 
ball. Each chapter gives the history and object of the 
game, facilities and equipment required, positions and 
duties of the players, basic skills, strategy, etc. “Just the 
one for physical education major classes."—Martha V. 
Arnold, Radford College. 7 Contributing Authorities, 1958. 
92 ills., 396 pp. $5.50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


JOHPER, April issue $1.50 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY, May Supplement 


“EXPIRE” IN MARCH? 
Renew Now To Get 


Two distinguished volumes honoring 
AAHPER’s Diamond Anniversary Year 


A special 128-page April issue of JOHPER 
highlights the Association’s 75 years of service 
to the profession and features a comprehensive 
history of the growth and development of 
AAHPER. It salutes outstanding leaders and 
previews the next 25 years of Association activity. 
A bonus supplement to the May issue of the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY summarizes re- 
search on physical activity, showing the extent 
to which this research supports beliefs generally 
held by leaders in our profession. 


Order extra souvenir and gift copies. 


AAHPER-NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


To renew, use membership application 


blank, page 84. 


COMFORT! STYLE! LONG WEAR! 


The Choice of Hundreds of Schools 
NATIONAL 4 
Gym 


For action-free comfort, smart ap- 
pearance, long wear, the national 
choice is NATIONAL Gym Suits. | 
Girls like the good looks of suits | 
like Style 235, a favorite one-piece 

suit with a deep-pleated action 

back ... stylish notched collar... 

bloomer legs with never-binding 

elastic bottoms. Has _ rust-proof 

buckle — adjustable full belt. 

Roomy pocket. Matching color 

metal snap fasteners. Complete size 

range in Cadet Blue, Jade Green, 

Geranium Red, White. 


Favored National Gym Suits are guaranteed to 
be made of high quality fabrics — colorfast to 
sun and laundry; designed for perfect fit, and 
tailored true to size. 


National PINNIES identify 
teams and individuals easily, 
quickly, positively. Ask for a 
information. 


Sports Company 
366 North Marquette e Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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GENERAL INTEREST 


Elementary School Buildings . . . Design 
for Learning. National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals, 
1201 - 16th St. 1959. 198 p. Illus. $4.00. 
This 38th Yearbook of the NEA’s De- 
partment of Elementary School Princi- 
pals offers the considered advice of 
more than a seore of authorities on 
every phase of the problem of designing 
elementary school buildings. Starting 
with an examination of what facilities 
the child needs in school, the book goes 
on to describe what ought to go into the 
planning, financing, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the school 
buildings and grounds. 


“I Want to Be” Books. Carla Greene. 
New York 10, N. Y.: Grosset & Dunlap, 
1107 Broadway. 1957. 28-30 pages each. 
$1.00. A series of books recommended 
for children ages 4-8 explains four dif- 
ferent vocations in factual and imagina- 
tive fashion. Colorfully illustrated, the 


BOOKS AND BULLETINS 


Write pra" to publisher for information. 


hooks’ vocabulary remains well within 
the comprehension of the younger child. 


Issues in Curriculum Development. \\arvin 
D. Aleorn and James M. Linley, editors. 
New York City, N. Y.: World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson. 1959. 
420 p. $4.00. Recent developments in 
curriculum are presented through a sur- 
vey of recent articles in the field. The 
criteria for selection were usefulness, 
significance, quality, timeliness, insight, 
and readability. No attempt has been 
made to emphasize or deemphasize any 
aspects of curriculum, but rather to re- 
port the degree and kind of emphasis 
which the literature presents. Hence the 
compilation reflects both the recurring 
problems in curriculum and the special 
stresses of the last five years. 


Is College for Me? New York 16, N. Y.: 

Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 419 Fourth 
Avenue. 1959. 176 | p. $2.95. Written for 
the student, this book diseusses the values 
and economic benefits attained from at- 
tending college as well as the qualifica- 
tions necessary for college enrollment 


and the student’s chance 


for success. It 
diseusses the different type of schools, 
financing a college education, how and 
when to apply for admission. There are 
suggestions on program planning in high 
school and during the freshman year at 
college. One chapter is devoted to Mili- 
tary Service. 


The Education of Teachers: 
Programs. National 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards. Washington 6, D. C.:Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N.W. 1959. 453 p. $3.50. 
This volume reports the continuation of 
the nationwide cooperative attack upon 
teacher-education problems in a series of 
three National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
Conferences attended by representatives 
of some 60 influential national profes- 
sional organizations. 


Curriculum 
Commission on 


Easy-to-Read True Book” series. Pro- 
pared under the direction of Illa Poden- 
dorf. New York, 10, N. Y.: Grossett & 
Dunlap, 1107 Broadway. 1960. 46-48 
pages each. $1.00. New editions of this 
nonfiction series on the primary reading 
level include such subjects as space, in- 
sects, trees, and Indians. Illa Podendorf, 
Laboratory School, University of Chi- 
cago, is author of many of the science 
titles and consultant on the series. Ninety- 
eight percent of the text is in words 
from the Combined Word List for Pri- 
mary Reading. 


NEW TEXTS 
from 


ALLYN and BACON 


College Division 


150 Tremont Street 
Boston 11 


Massachusetts 


Physical Education for 
Teday’s Boys and Girls 


Gladys Andrews, New York University; Jeannette Saurborn, 
U.C.L.A.; and Elsa Schneider, U.S. Office of Education 


Ready next month. This new text provides a complete physical 
education program for children at the elementary and junior 
This program is based on their develop- 
ing characteristics, needs, and interests, and revolves around 
the theory that movement is the foundation of physical educa- 
The book explains and illustrates many new ideas and 
variations of games, self-testing and self-developing stunts, and 
rhythm and dance movements. 


high school levels. 


tion. 


the evaluation of children’s 


Foundations of Health 


Willard Dalrymple, M.D., Harvard University 


This newly published text fully treats the health of the indi- 
vidual, the individual-environment relationships, and the health 
Book stresses the emotional factors that 
enter into all areas of health and emphasizes the interdepend- 
ence of mind and body rather than restricting the discussion 
to several chapters on mental health. “The book is decidedl) 
superior in its realistic approach to mature students’ interests.” 
W. M. Stanton, Colorado State College. 


of the community. 


Special attention is given to 
progress. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 
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bring you new aul up-to-date he p 
in teaching health physical 


New! and Poindexter= 
Individual and Team Sports for Girls and Women 


Written for prospective and active physical education instructors 
of high school girls, this valuable new book emphasizes methods of 
teaching. It considers 21 sports, such as: archery — badminton — 
bowling — fencing — golf —- gymnastics — swimming — tennis — 
basketball — field hockey — soccer — softball — volleyball — etc. 
For each sport you'll find a description of: the nature and purpose 
of the game; needed facilities and equipment; teaching units for 
beginning and advanced players; basic skills of each activity; plans 
for organizing large classes; sample lesson plans showing the steps 
of good teaching progression; skill learning difficulties and their 


correction; game strategy, duties and specific responsibilities of each 
player; lead up games and novelty events; officiating techniques for 
each sport; suggested skill and knowledge tests; etc. 

The book is profusely illustrated with excellent line drawings show- 
ing both the faulty and the correct method of playing a sport. 

By MARYHELEN VANNIER, Ed.D., Professor and Director of the Women’s Di- 
vision, Department of Health and Physical Education, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas, Texas; and HAtty Bern Poinpexrer, Ed.D., Assistant 
Professor, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. About 552 pages, 450 illus- 
trations. New—Ready in April 


New! Broer=Efficiency of Human Movement 


Compact and clearly illustrated, this new text presents kinesiology 
without the customary anatomy. The author explains principles of 
mechanics and motion—first applying these principles to general 
types of human movement, and then to movements used in specific 
sports or activities. Dr. Broer fully covers concepts of efficient move- 
ment and basic mechanical principles such as gravity and buoyancy, 
leverage, equilibrium. She then applies these principles to such 
fundamental physical skills as standing, leaping, walking, falling; 


and to specific activities such as golf, bowling, tumbling, canoeing, 
skiing. A final section helps the teacher to understand the reason 
for a student’s inefficient performance and to correct the basic 
causes, Text material is well illustrated throughout with superb 
photographs and line drawings. 


By Marion R. Broer, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Physical and Health 
Fducation, University of Washington, Seattle. 351 pages with 119 illustra- 
tions. New!—Just Ready! 


New! Miller and Miller= 
Good Health: Personal and Community 


Designed for the college student, this new book presents a lively 
and intriguing approach to health education, both personal and 
community. The authors put more stress on anatomical and 
physiological bases of health and illness than do comparable texts. 
Beginning with clear discussions on emotional and mental health, 
text material ranges through chapters on: nutrition—hygiene for 
the individual (skin, hair, teeth, fatigue, alcohol, tobacco, narcotics, 


etc.)—disease (common “nuisance ailments,” infectious diseases, 
disabling diseases, etc.) Students will welcome the frank discussions 
on marriage problems, pregnancy and childbirth. New and _perti- 
nent topics such as Sports Medicine, and Medicine in the Space 
and Atomic Age are interestingly developed. 

By ZetMA Mitter, Ph.D., University of Cincinnati; and BEeNnyamin F. 
Mitter, M.D., University of Cincinnati. About 550 pages with 184 illustra- 
tions. New—Ready in April. 


New (3rd) Edition! Wells=—Kinesiology 


Mere is a well-illustrated approach to body movement from the 
anatomical, mechanical, analytical and functional viewpoints. The 
text provides both a sound background for learning motor skills, 
and a fuller understanding of how to improve the human structure 
through selection of activities and efficient use of the body. Adequate 
material on the anatomic aspects of motion eliminates the need for 
a supplementary anatomy text. 


Since the last edition of this text, an increase in electromyographic 
investigations has made significant contributions to studies of muscu- 


lar activity. Dr. Wells summarizes many of these contributions in 
this New (3rd) Edition to serve as a basis fu verifying and correct- 
ing muscular actions. Many new line drawings have also been in- 
corporated. The chapter on applications of kinesiology to physical 
therapy and occuptional therapy has been expanded to interest stu- 
dents planning to work in these fields, 

By KaTHaRine F. WeLts, Ph.D., Associate Professor, Department of Hygiene 


and Physical Education, Wellesley College. About 540 pages with about 233 
illustrations. New (3rd) Edition—Just Ready! 


Gladly sent to college rane aan for consideration as texts 


W Company, Wht Washington Soguare, Philadelphia 5 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 


An Inventory of Social and Economic 
Research in Health. 8th edition. Health 
Information Foundation. New York 17, 
N. Y.: 420 Lexington Ave. 1959. 556 p. 
The purpose of this annual listing is to 
consolidate current research regarding 
the social and economic aspects of 
health. Contributors are individuals and 
agencies in the various disciplines of the 
health field and the behavioral sciences. 


Alcohol Education for the Leyman, A 
Bibliography. Margaret E. Monroe and 
Jean Stewart. New Brunswick, N. J.: 
Rutgers University Press. 1959. 166 p. 
$5.00. This highly selective bibliography 
will be extremely valuable to any one 
desiring information about current ma- 
terial on beverage alcohol. The items 
cover such phases as the effects of aleo- 
hol, the normal use of it in this country, 
and the nature of aleoholism and its 
treatment. The listing contains material 
appropriate for high school students, 
college students, teachers, and the adult 
reader. 


Smoking and Health. 2nd edition. Alton 
Ochsner, M.D. New York 18, N. Y.: 
Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 49th St. 
1959. 108 p. Illus. $3.00. Dr. Ochsner 
broadens his indictment against tobacco. 
He ineludes the latest statisties and 


surveys which show that not only does 
the increasing occurrence of cancer of 
the lung, throat, and mouth reflect the 
steadily increasing amount of cigarette, 
cigar and pipe smoking, but also that 
there is a definite link between tobacco 
and many human ailments. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Foundations anci Principles of Physical 
Education. Natalie Marie Shepard. New 
York City, N. Y.: Ronald Press Com- 
pany, 15 East 26th St. 1960. 339 p. 
$5.00. Prepared for the undergraduate 
student, school administrator, or teacher, 
this book gives an overview of the back- 
ground and significance of physical edu- 
eation in education and in American 
life today. It reflects the firm belief that 
physical education is an integral part of 
any educational pattern designed to 
meet the needs of children and adults 
in contemporary society and presents a 
brief review of the history of physical 
education and athletics 
Dance Perspectives (5). Walter Terry. 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y.: Dance Perspectives, 
Ine., 1801 E. 26th St. 1960. 60 p. $1.75. 
Dance critic of the New York Herald 
Tribune, Walter Terry traces the con- 
tributions of Isadora Dunean and Ruth 
St. Denis to modern dance. This fifth 
edition of a quarterly designed for those 
in the field of dance is liberally illus- 


trated with pictures of Duncan and St. 
Denis and their famous pupils and ex- 


ponents. 
RECREATION 


Boy Scout Handbook. 6th edition. Boy 
Seouts of America. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: Boy Scouts of America. 1959. 
68 p. Illus. $1.00. Reorganized, rede- 
signed, and rewritten, this new Scout 
handbook is written in easy-to-read nar- 
rative style. Readability has been tested 
to suit eleven-year-old boys. Based upon 
fifty years of experience, the handbook 
was prepared with the assistance of all 
the services at the National Office and 
many Seout leaders. 


Recreation in Hospitals. John FE. Silson, 
Elliott M. Cohen, and Beatrice H. Hill. 
New York 11, N. Y.: National Reerea- 
tion Association, 8 W. 8th St. 1959, 92 
p. $2.00. The study reported here is the 
first organized inquiry designed to dis- 
cover which of the hospitals in the 
United States now have recreation pro- 
grams and to learn something about the 
staff that conducts these programs. The 
study offers to hospital administrators, 
the medical profession, recreation spe- 
cialists, teachers, and students an out- 
line of the scope and possibilities of the 
field. It makes clear the value of con- 
tinuing research on all phases of hospi- 
tal recreation. 


HELPFUL / LEA & FEBIGER BOOKS 


Rasch and Burke — 
Kinesiology and 
Applied Anatomy 


By PHILIP J. RASCH 
Ph.D., C.C.T., F.A.C.S.M. 
Associate Professor of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, College of Osteopathic Physicians 
and Surgeons, Los Angeles 
and ROGER K. BURKE, 
Ph.D., F.A.C.S.M. 
Associate Professor of Physical Education, 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 


This is a new concise and function- 
ally illustrated study of the mecha- 
nisms of muscular movement. The 
text describes how exercises are per- 
formed, how they react on the body, 
their relationship to body develop- 
ment, and their prevention and re- 
lief of defects and deformities. It 
is the science of human movement. 


New. 456 Pages. 226 Illustrations, 
18 in Color. $7.50 


WASHINGTON 
SQUARE 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


LEA & FEBIGER 


Quiring and Warfel — 
The Extremities 


By DANIEL P. QUIRING, Ph.D. 
Late Head of the Anatomy Division, Cleveland 
Clinic; and Associate Professor of Biology, 
Western Reserve University 


nevised by JOHN H. WARFEL, Ph.D. 
Assistant Professor of Anatomy, University of 
Buffalo, School of Medicine, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In a series of excellently prepared 
line drawings, this book shows the 
origin, insertion, action and arterial 
and nerve supply of muscles of the 
upper and lower extremities, to- 
gether with their motor points. Dia- 
grams are based on original disseec- 
tions. For this edition 14 of the 
original plates have been redrawn. 
The new Paris nomenclature is used 
throughout. 


New 2nd Edition. 120 Pages. 
106 Illustrations. $3.25 


PHILADELPHIA 6 
PENNSYLVANIA 


{HIS COLUMN Eve ny 


|\ WM. C. BROWN COMPANY | 


PUBLISHERS 
\ DUBUQUE, IOWA 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION by Professor M. 
Gladys Scott, State University of Iowa and 
Esther French, University of Michigan is now 
ready in a new revised elition 


The purpose of this book is to give a non 
technical discussion of the uses of measurement 
and evaluation in physical education and to 
provide the student and teacher with a clear 
perspective in testing as a part of teaching and 
learning. The book provides a background which 
is practically identical for those conducting boys’ 
and girls’ physical education programs 


All of the tests presented have been studied 
and have undergone experimentation. The extent 
to which each meets the criteria of an effective 
test varies All of the tests are described in 


sufficient detail to make it possible for them to 
be used without further sources 


The statistical methods are mainly those that 
are essential to enable the teacher or student to 
select tests and to analyze the scores obtained 
through their use Progress in closing the gap 
between what is known and what is practiced is 
dependent upon the ability of physical education 
teachers to apply the results to the program. This 


simplified presentation should be helpful to the 
test user who has not specialized in research 
procedures The methods used in constructing 


skill tests, in analyzing them, and in combining 
Such tests into batteries are described in a 
separate chapter for those persons interested in 
improving or constructing tests 


The complete book has 510 pages, is beautifully 
cloth bound and sells for $6.25 


Drop us a card and we'll be happy to send 
you a brochure completely describing this hook 
or send you an examination copy on approval if 
you wish 
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PuysicaAL Epucation HanpsBook, 


HEALTH 3rd Edition (1959) 


by Don Czsh Seaton, University of Kentucky, 
d Irene A. Clayton, Bryn Mawr College, Howard 
an C, Leibee, University of Michtgan, and Lloyd 


Messersmith, Southern Methodist University 


SI OR | S Based on questionnaire suggestions, the third 


edition of this book, both a complete handbook 
T 4 S for men and women in the service curriculum 
E ¢ in colleges and universities and a guide bcok 
for physical education majors, is sensitive t 
classroom needs. Not only does it provide in- 
struction in the mastery of skills in a large 
variety of sports, but it also develops proper 
attitudes and knowledge of the aims and values 
of a well-conducted program of physical edu- 
cation. This text includes added sections on 
horsemanship and skin and scuba diving, and 
ontains the history, rules, skills, equipment, 
helpful hints, strategy, references, and tests 
for 32 different sports, and is accompanied by 
1 teacher’s manual. 


Pub. Feb. 1959 343 ??- Text price $4.75 


Heattu Vatues: A Text anp WorKBOOoK 


by Charles J. Eberhardt, avd Hyman Krakower, 

both of the College of the City of New York 

This new single volume presents the basic concepts of human 
behavior in its physical, mental, and social environment for the 
improvement of the individual’s health and his continued well- 
being. The authors have provided careful explanations, discussions 
and review questions for every phase of the subject, dividing 
the material into short topics for sustained student interest. A 
variety of objective tests and problems have been included pro- 
viding ample study material. A teacher’s manual is available, con- 
taining answers to all the objective tests as well as core answers to 


essay questions. 


Pub, Jan, 1960 320 pp. Text price $3.95 


= T'o receive approval copies, write: Box 903 


a PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 


Have You Ordered Guides 
For Your Spring Program? 


1959-61 The Official Aquatics Guide 

1958-60 The Official Archery-Riding Guide 
1958-60 The Official Bowling-Fencing-Golf Guide 
1958-60 The Official Field Hockey-Lacrosse Guide 
1958-60 The Official Soccer-Speedball Guide 
1958-60 The Official Tennis-Badminton Guide 


75 cents each 


All publications should be ordered from 


THE DIVISION FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN’S SPORTS 
1201 Sixteenth St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


(Next editions of Guides listed above will be $1.00) 
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BOOK LISTINGS 
GENERAL INTEREST 


An Introduction to Research in Education. 
Henry Lester Smith and Johnnie Rut- 
land Smith. Bloomington, Ind.: Educa- 
tional Publications, 705 East 7th Street. 
1959. 287 p. 

The following vocational and profes- 
sional monogaphs are published by Bell- 
man Publishing Company, Cambridge 
38, Massachusetts. 

Teaching. No. 12. William H. Burton. 
Advantages and wide variety to be 
found in teaching as a profession, 1957. 
40 p. $1.00. 

Adult Education. No. 29. Robert A. Luke. 
Development of adult education as spe- 
cial field and qualifications for adult 
educator. 1955. 19 p. $1.00. 
Physical Education. No. 68. George K. 
Makeehnie. Digest of information for 
the student as well as the professional 
physical educator. 1958. 32 p. $1.00. 
Recreation Leadership. No. 87. W. C. 
Sutherland. Development of recreation 
leadership as product of twentieth cen- 
tury and special divisions of interest. 
1957. 36 p. $1.00. 


HEALTH EDUCATION 


Psychiatric Occupational Therapy. Wilma 
L. West, editor. Proceedings of the Al- 
lenberry Workshop Conference on the 
Function and Preparation of the Psy- 
chiatrie Occupational Therapist, Allen- 
berry Inn, Boiling Springs, Pennsyl- 
vania, November 13-19, 1956. New 
York City, N. Y.: American Oecupa- 
tional Therapy Association, 250 W. 57th 
St. 1959. 248 p. 


New Facts About Birth Control. Alan F. 
Guttmacher, M.D., and Joan Gould. 
New York 16, N. Y.: Publie Affairs 
Committee, Ine., 22 E. 38th St. 1959. 
20 p. Illus. 25¢. 


Troubled People on the Job. American 
Psychiatrie Association, Committee on 
Occupational Psychiatry. New York 10, 
N. Y.: The Mental Health Materials 
Center, 104 E. 25th St. 1959. 29 p. Illus. 
50¢. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


| Modern Ideas on Physical Education. Re- 


vised edition. M. W. Randall. London, 
W.C.2, England: G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal St. 1960. 168 p. 
$1.50. 


How to Bowl Better. Ned Day. New York 
17, N. Y.: Areo Publishing Company, 
Ine., 480 Lexington Avenue. 1959. 
144 p. $2.50. 


How to Play and Teach Volleyball. J. E.d- 
mund Welch, editor. New York 7, N. Y.: 
Association Press, 291 Broadway. 1960. 
160 p. Tilus. $3.75. 
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RECREATION 
Ceramics Handbook. Richard Hyman. 
New York 17, N. Y.: Areo Publishing 
Co., Ine, 480 Lexington Ave. 1959. 
144 p. Illus. $2.50. 


A Guide for Planning the School and 
College Swimming Pool and Natatorium. 
William L. Terry. New York 27, N. Y.: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1959. 73 p. 
$2.50. 


A World of Fun. KR. Harold Hipps and 
Wallace Chappell. Nashville 2, Tenn.: 
General Board of Education, the Meth- 
odist Chureh, P. O. Box 871. 1959. 
203 p. Illus. (Dance instructions.) 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Write to National Education Association 
Publications—Sales Dept., 1201 -16th 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C., for pub- 
lications listed below. 


What Everyone Should Know About Fi- 
nancing Our Schools. Committee on Edu- 
cational Finance. 1960. 63 p. 50¢. 


Planning America’s School Buildings. 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators. 1960. 229 p. $6.00. 


Group Processes in Elementary and Scc- 
ondary Schools. Louis M. Smith, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers. 1959. 29 p. 
25¢. 


Leadership for Improving Instruction. As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development. 1960. 198 p. $3.75. 


Estimates of School Statistics, 1959-60. 
Research Report 1959-R23. 32 p. 75e. 


| BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS For Men and Women 


MOTIVATION IS AUTOMATIC 
WITH FIVE STAR 

A Test of Natural Talents: Hj-Bj-Shot-100-880. 
End result: a Standard of Physical Fitness, a 
Physical “PQ” Quotient, Progressive Grading, 
and an Aptitude Test in Varsity Track. 

100 CARDs $4.00 500 - $3.50 Per 100 
POSTAGE PAID 1000 - $3.25 Per 100 
John T. Core, Box 2-P, Richmond, Va. 


HAVE YOU... 


Sent in your dues today 
so that your 
publications will be 
continuous? 


Made plans to attend 
the National Conven- 
tion, April 24-28, 
in Miami Beach? 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


| Two authoritatively written books 
| fundamental to a well balanced 
physical education curriculum 
. .. consider them for adoption! 


Ready Next Month New 3rd Edition Bucher 
FOUNDATIONS OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Gives the basic facts of physical education 


Revised and brought up to date with the latest thinking in the fields of physical 
education, health and physical fitness, this popular book introduces students major- 
ing in physical education to the basic facts of the subject and discusses the role 
of physical education in the present day educational system. Designed as a textbook 
for “Introductory” college courses, this carefully organized and well written volume 
can provide your students with a good understanding of physical education’s 
relationship to such areas as health, physical fitness, recreation, camping and out- 
door recreation. 

In very readable style, this revision discusses the objectives of physical education 
and answers any questions students may have on the nature, scope, history and 
philosophy of the subject. In addition, the author outlines the qualifications for 
job opportunities in physical education in the years to come. Much meaningful new 
material has been added to this revision including a new chapter on “Physical 
Fitness,” and “Philosophy of Education.” 


By CHARLES A. BUCHER, A.B., M.A., Ed.D., Professor of Education and Coordinator of Under- 
graduate and Graduate Physical Education for Men and Women, New York University, New York, 
N. Y. Ready next month. 3rd edition, 484 pages, 634” x 934”, illustrated. About $6.00. 


2nd Edition Armbruster—Irwin 


Covers all sports taught in service courses 


Written especially for men’s or women’s “service courses,” this widely used textbook 
provides essential information in all of the sports activities taught in the modern 
physical education program. The book intelligently discusses techniques, strategies, 
offenses and defenses of team and individual sports, playing rules, equipment, rules 
of conduct and safety factors for all courses. Tests and an outline of teaching 
progression are included for the instructor. 

The information on all sport areas has been revised and brought up to date and 
the material on field hockey, golf, tennis, squash, volleyball, handball, badminton 
and wrestling has been exhaustively revised. A special booklet containing examina- 
tions and answers on each sport is given free of extra charge to each instructor 
adopting the book. Permission is granted to instructors to reproduce all or part of 
the booklet for use as examination material. 

By DAVID A. ARMBRUSTER, SR., M.A., Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head Swim- 
ming Coach Emeritus, University of lowa, lowa City, lowa; and LESLIE W. IRWIN, Ph.D., Professor 


of Health Education, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1958, 2nd edition, 333 
pages, 734” x 10\4”, illustrated. Price, $3.95. 


Glady sent to teachers for consideration as texts 


The C. V. Mosby Company 


3207 Washington Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. 
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Workshop on Equipment 


(Continued from page 10) 


engaged in the conduct of athletic, 
physical education, and recreation 
programs, as well as specialists en- 
gaged in designing and manufactur- 
ing equipment and supplies. Also 
included among the workshop dele- 
gates were school administrators, 
representatives of state departments 
of education, and various national 
consultants. 

The conduct of the workshop was 
under the immediate supervision of 


an Executive Committee composed 
of the following members: Ellis H. 
Champlin, workshop director, David 
K. Brace, chairman, Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen, secretary, Jackson M. An- 
derson, and Theodore P. Bank. 
The workshop was divided into 
five groups, with the following chair- 
men: (1) Foreword and Introduc- 
tory Chapter, Jackson M. Anderson, 
(2) Selection and Utilization, Ver- 
non F. Hernlund, (3) Budgeting 
and Procurement, Gray N. Taylor, 
(4) Accountability, James W. Long, 
and (5) Maintenance, H. E. Kenney. 


4 


MASTER NO. 1525 
KEY CONTROLLED 
2 YEAR GUARANTEE 


Aud... my 

Control Key 
Opens Every 

Padlock. 


MASTER NO. 1500 

Same design and 
construction as No. 
1525 . . . but with- 
out key control. Full 
two-year guarantee. 


For Trouble-free Protection 
at Low Cost... 


NO. 1525 
COMBINATION PADLOCK 


DURABLE 
eKEY CONTROLLED 


e STAINLESS STEEL 
CASE CONSTRUCTION 


Master Combination Padlocks 
give you 2-way budget relief — 
low initial cost and long-lasting, 
trouble-free service! Double wall 
construction . . . hardened steel 
locking latch . . . automatic re- 
locking mechanism . . . and other 


security features. 


NO. 1 IN AMERICA’S SCHOOLS 


Builders of the World Famous 
Master Laminated Padlocks 


Master Jock Company. Milwaukee 45. Wis. 


Worlds Largest Padlock Manufacturers 


The Editorial Committee, which 
will prepare for publication the final 
draft of the working groups’ manu- 
scripts, consists of Theodore P. Bank, 
chairman, Jackson M. Anderson, 
George D. Butler, Vernon F. Hern- 
lund, and Helen Manley. 

It is difficult to portray in words 
the spirit which prevailed in a work- 
shop of this type; intensive and me- 
tieculous work was the order of each 
day. Work sessions were held morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening. General 
sessions. were held to present pre- 
liminary drafts of material for the 
entire group. Each work group met 
with the Editorial Committee to re- 
view and edit its final manuscript. 
Several all-conference dinners were 
held to exchange views on procedure 
and to provide participants an op- 
portunity to know each other better. 
In spite of the hard work which 
characterizes such workshops there 
was a spirit of relaxed good fellow- 
ship, cooperation, and enjoyment. 

The manual which comes from this 
workshop will meet a long-felt need 
in the field and should help improve 
both instruction and programs in 
athletics, physical education, and 
recreation. It will be available in the 
fall, from both the AAHPER and 
the Athletic Institute. 

Recognition and appreciation 
should be given to all the partici- 
pants and consultants who helped 
make this workshop a success. In 
addition to those already listed, the 
following persons attended: Ralph 
Andrews, J. Holley Asheraft, Flor- 
ence Banhagel, Harris F. Beeman, 
Thelma Bishop, Win Brockmeyer, 
Helen Byington, Laurie E. Camp- 
bell, Katherine Caul, Helen C. Cor- 
rubia, Marion Cranmore, Russell K. 
Cutler, Roy Doornbos, Jr., Kenneth 
E. Early, Finn B. Eriksen, Clifford 
B. Fagan, James 8. Feurig, Charles 
KE. Forsythe, Harold K. Jack, Rus- 
sell H. Johnson, Joseph W. Kelly, 
T. A. ‘‘Mike’’ Kelly, Thomas E. 
Lynch, Jr., W. Edgar Martin, Ethel 
L. Martus, Albert H. MeCay, King 
McCristal, Sam Monetta, Henry J. 
Montoye, Clarence ‘‘ Biggie’? Munn, 
Verna Rensveld, Charles Russell, 
Peter Schloss, Julian W. Smith, Mal- 
colm B. Tebkbs, Jr., Robert J. Weber, 
and Don 8. Wheeler. 
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WIN THIS §230°° sounD 
SLIDEFILM PROJECTOR 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL!!! 


Famous DuKane Micromatic — a com- 
pletely automatic slidefilm projector. 


Takes up no more room than 
a briefcase! 


Ideal for training purposes. 
You can deliver a ‘’controlled 
story’’ .. . a complete message or presen- 
tation exactly the way you want it said... 
right down to the smallest detail. It plays 
the standard three speeds, and records up 
to 16” in diameter. 


EVERY SCHOOL CAN USE 
Your school may be the lucky winner when you buy 
AN EXTRA PROJECTOR any Athletic Institute Slidefilm Kit listed below. If 
you purchase one of these Kits between now and 
April 15, 1960, your school’s name will be placed in 
a drawing for this projector — in our booth at the 
AAHPER National Convention, April 26, 1960. It’s 
our way of encouraging the use of. visual aids in 
school training programs. And if you buy more than 
one Slidefilm Kit, your school’s name will be placed 
in the drawing once for every Kit purchased — in- 
creasing your school’s chances of winning. 


To qualify for the drawing, the form at the bottom of 
this page must be completed and received by The 
Athletic Institute, on or before April 15, 1960, along 
with your check, money order, or authorized school 
purchase order, to cover the cost of any Slidefilm Kit 
(or Kits) you select. 


This offer is not valid in those States where such offers 
are prohibited by law. 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE SLIDEFILMS — 22 Popular Subjects 


@ APPARATUS ACTIVITIES BOWLIN TRACK G FIELD 
for boys and men Sound, o. 30 Silent, $28.70 for girls and women Sound, $60.55 Silent, $46.55 
Sound, $57.45 Silent, $49.05 e CAMPING Sound, $44.35 Silent, $38.75 @ TRAMPOLINING 
@ ARCHERY Sound, $17.80 e@ LIFE SAVING Sound, $35.55 Silent, $29.95 
Sound, $42.15 Silent, $36.55 @ COMPETITIVE SWIMMING Sound, $19.50 Silent, $16.70 © TUMBLING 
BADMINTON Sound, $34.20 _ Silent, $28.60 SOFTBALL — $30.25 65 
e DIVING ; @ TUMBLING—ADVANCED 
Sound, $54.75 _ Silent, $47.15 Sound, $45.10 _ Silent, $39.50 Sound, $79.50 Silent, $68.30 Sound, $3725" silent, $31.65 
@ BASEBALL FENCING SWIMMING e VOLLEYBALL 
Sound, $72.20 _ Silent, $61.00 Sound, $51.70 _ Silent, $46.10 Sound, $31.90 _ Silent, $26.30 Sound, $42.30 _— Silent, $36.70 
@ BASKETBALL e GOLF TENNIS WRESTLING 
Sound, $61.00 Silent, $50.80 Sound, $43.85 Silent, $38.25 Sound, $57.15 Silent, $48.75 Sound, $65.15 Silent, $56.75 


TO: THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, III. 


Enclosed find check, money order, or authorized school purchase order in the amount of $___ 


for 


“(list name of Slidefilm) 


This purchase entitles our school’s name to be placed in a drawing for a DuKane, $230.00 Slidefilm Projector at the Nat’! 
Convention of the AAHPER, April 26, 1960. 


NAME___ - wey 
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Throughout the world of athletics and 
recreation ... the symbol of quality for 
more than a quarter of a century! 


DODGE, inc. TROPHIES ¥ 
World’s Largest 
Trophy Manufacturer} 


Chicago 
Los Angeles @ Newark 
Miami @ New York 
San Fancisco @ Dallas 


Easi-Fold Rolling 


TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Easy as 1-2-3. . . for busy institutional worker or harried house- 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 
520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. ae DAyton 9-5100 


NATIONAL 


GOLF SCHOOL 


for WOMEN 


JUNE 27-JULY 1 
University of Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


lo Golf Improve Your 


Game Professional 
Certification if desired 
SPONSORS 


Ladies Professional Golf Assoc. 
University of Michigan 


STAFF: WRITE: 
LPGA Members Golf School 


Barbour Gym 
FEE Univ. of Michigan 
$18.00 Ann Arbor, Mich. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 
1960 


SUMMER SESSION 


Departments of Physical Education 
for Women and for Men 


Health Edueation, Physical 
Edueation, Recreation 


First term: Second term: 
June 13-July 16 July 18-August 20 


Courses leading to: 
Minor in Physical Education M.Ed. in Recreation 


Minor in School Health M.Ed. in Hospital 
Education Recreation 


B.S. in Education in M.A. and M.Ed. in 
Physical Education Physical Education 


B.S. in Education in Ph.D. in Education and 
Recreation Physical Education 


For bulletin write: 


Dean of Summer Session 
647 Johnston Hall 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
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Editor, BETTIE JANE WOOTEN 
Maryland Plantation, Shelby, Miss. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS AND WORKSHOPS IN DANCE, 1960 


To obtain further information write 
to the address which appears at the end 
of each announcement. 


University of British Columbia. Summer 
School of the Arts. June 27—August 5. 
Jean Erdman, guest director. (Depart- 
ment of University Extension, Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, Vancouver 8, 
Canada) 


University of California, Berkeley. Dance 
Workshop. June 30-July 14/21. For 
men and women, teachers and students. 
The study of dance as a creative me- 
dium, as a performing art, and as a 
process of learning. Third week of 
workshop features summation and cri- 
tique of elements covered. May O’Don- 
nell and members of her dance company, 
with Ray Green as musical direetor and 
Nancy Lang as teaching assistant. (Lu- 
eile K. Czarnowski, supervisor of physi- 
eal education, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California) 


University of Colorado. Intensive course, 
June 20-July 8, 8:40 a.m-5 p.m, daily. 
Modern dance for teachers —- technique, 
philosophy, teen-age demonstration class. 
Shirley Ririe, University of Utah; dance 
notation—Allan Miles, Laban notation- 
ist; advanced technique, composition, 
and repertory —- Merce Cunningham. 
June 20-July 22. Courses in modern 
dance technique; square dance; ball- 
room dance; methods of teaching 
square, folk, and ballroom in the high 
school. Patty Eckert and Charlotte Irey. 
(Charlotte Irey, chairman of dance pro- 
gram, University of Colorado, Boulder. 


Connecticut College School of Dance. 
“America’s Center for Modern Dance.” 
July 11-August 21. (Connecticut Col 
lege, School of Danee, New London, 
Connecticut) 


Idyllwild Arts Foundation. Contemporary 
Danee Workshop, July 25-August 5. 
Weekend series of programs and classes, 
July 29-31. Classes in modern dance, 
ballet, ethnic dance. International fae- 
ulty from Hollywood, Japan. Germany, 
and University of Southern California. 
International Folk Dance Workshop, 
July 11-17. Credit for both workshops 
offered through University of Southern 
California, (Idyllwild Arts Foundation, 
Idyllwild, California) 


Indiana University. Dance courses, sum- 
mer session, June 17—August 12. Theory 
and techniques of dance for high schoo! 
and college; methods and materials of 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


teaching creative dance, opportunity 
for discussion and _ practical work. 
Problems of teaching dance in the ele- 
mentary grades for the schoolroom 
teacher, physical education supervisor, 
and others. Includes various approaches 
to creative dance and traditional forms 
of singing games and folk dances. (Jane 
Fox, director of dance, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana) 


Nominate 1961 Officers 

National Section on Dance of- 
fices to be filled for next year are 
listed below, with qualifications. 


You are invited to send sugges 
tions for candidates, accompanied by 
a short statement of their profes 
sional contributions and qualifica- 
tions for the office. Mail before 
May 15, 1960, to Miriam Gray, 
Chairman, Nominating Committee, 
NSD, Illinois State Normal Univer 
sity, Normal, Illinois. 


Chairman-elect. Qualifications in- 
clude experience in the field of dance 
in education, knowledge of the ma 
chinery of operation and the work 
of the National Section on Dance, 
and of personnel in danee and edu- 
eation who might contribute to pro 
grams of the NSD, a five-year pre- 
vious membership in AAHPER. 


Secretary. Ability to write clearly 
and concisely in reporting the work 
of the Section, blocks of time twice 
a year for preparation of minutes, 
attendance at meetings of the Legis 
lative Board, 2-year previous mem 
bership in AAHPER. 


Treasurer. Some knowledge of 
simple bookkeeping, care and aceu- 
racy in maintaining records, prompt 
responses in discharge of duties 
which involve coordination between 
the AAHPER executive officers and 
members of the Legislative Board 
NSD, 2-year previous membership in 


AAHPER. 


Member-at-large. Familiarity with 
problems in dance education, know] 
edge of activities, ability to evaluate 
the accomplishments of persons en 
gaged in dance education, 2-year 
previous membership in AAHPER. 


Advisory member. Experience in 
dance or related fields, willingness 
and freedom to attend meetings of 
the Legislative Board, maturity of 
judgment and a definite interest in 
the affairs of the NSD, 2-year pre- 
vious membership in AAHPER. 


Jacob‘s Pillow. Dance Festival and Uni- 
versity of the Dance, June-August. 
(Ted Shawn, director, Box 86, Lee, 
Massachusetts ) 

Laban Art of Movement Centre. London 
summer course, July 20-27. The Con- 
temporary Importance of Movement 
Edueation. Designed especially for over- 
seas students, directed by Lisa Ullmann. 
The program includes in movement the 
rudiments of Laban’s theory, and in ed- 
ucation the basie principles of Laban’s 
practice of movement. Total fees about 
$45. (The secretary, Laban Art of Move- 
ment Centre, Woburn Hill, Addlestone, 
Surrey, England) 

University of Michigan. Practicum in 
Modern Dance, National Musie Camp, 
Interlochen, Michigan, August 22—Sep- 
tember 1. Concentrated course in mod- 
ern dance, with emphasis on dance in 
education. Techniques, composition, rep- 
ertory with Charles Weidman, music 
analysis. Staff members are Charles 
Weidman, Joseph Gifford, Esther E. 
Pease. Two hours credit. (Marilyn Wil- 
liams, Department of Physical Educa- 
tion for Women, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan) 

Modern Dance Holiday Courses. Modern 
Dance Holiday Course (Laban), August 
2-13, City of Worcester Training Col- 
lege, Henwick Grove, Worcester, Eng- 
land. Joint directors are Diana Jordan 
and Lisa Ullman. (Mrs. E. Logan, 12 
Rupert St., Glasgow, C. 4, Scotland) 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina. Summer school, June 6. 
Six weeks of graduate study, six hours 
credit in dance or physical eduction 
leading toward an M.F.A. in Dance, an 
M.Ed. or M.S. in Physical Education. 
(Virginia Moomaw, Department of 
Phvsieal Education, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina) 

University of North Dakota. WVorkshops 
in elementary rhythms for classroom 
teachers conducted by Grace O. Rhone- 
mus. July 18-29, Western State College, 
Gunnison, Colorado; July 5-15, Western 
College of Education, Dillon, Montana. 
Fifth Annual Rhythm Workshop at 
Lookout Mountain, Golden, Colorado, 
August 15-20. For grade, music, physi- 
cal education teachers, recreational and 
camp directors. Accommodations for 
the entire family. (Grace 0. Rhonemus, 
Department of Physical Education for 
Women, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota) 


Perry-Mansfield. School of the Theatre 
and Dance, July-August. Dance seminar 
for teachers, August 22-26. (Portia O. 
Mansfield, Steamboat Springs, Colorado) 
Sacred Dance Guild. Fifth Annual Sacred 
Dance Choir Festival in Fall River, 
Massachusetts, May 1. Religious dance 
course at Jacob’s Pillow, June (Mary 
Jane Wolbers, Sacred Dance Guild, 6 
Excelsior Ave., New Paltz, New York) 
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free 
wheeling 
Capezios® 


fun for folk dancing in 
BRIGADOON (top) and DEMI-SHELL 
2 STRAP (bottom), both in 
black and red kid... $8.95... 
and CLASSIC BALLET in 
black, white, red kid. . . $6.95 
SEND FOR the new CAPEZIO catalog showing 
complete line of dance and physical education 
footwear and accessories. CAPEZIO, P-360 
1612 Broadway, New York City. 


New York + Boston 
Chicago « los Angeles 


— gt) 
Hollywood + San Fron 
Ws 


Montreal: Toronto 
1612 Broadway, 


Summer Study in 


COLORADO 
SPRINGS 


AT 
THE 


Colorado 
College 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 20th—August 12 


Season of the 

HANYA HOLM 

Summer School of the Dance 
Full Time Study in Dance and 


Related Subjects 
Dance and Drama Production 


Eight Week MUSICAL SCHOOL 
Complete Schedule of 
Academic Subjects 

A few scholarships available 


For further information write 


Director of Summer Session 
Colorado College, Dept. V 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


University of Southern California. June 
20-30, emphasis on graduate work; 
courses in motor learning and motor 
performance, evaluation, administration, 
supervision, research. August 1-27, 
dance emphasis, modern dance tech- 
nique, and graduate courses in chcreog- 
raphy, curriculum, teaching methods, 
and direeted research. (Lois Ellfeldt, 
professor of education and physical edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, University Park, Los Angeles 7, 
California) 

Stanford University. Workshops in inter- 
national folk dance, history, musie, tra- 
ditions, June 27—July 3. Fundamentals 
of movement and rhythm; teaching pro- 
gressions in folk dance, history, musie, 
and traditions; Balkan folk dance and 
music; intermediate and advaneed in- 
ternational folk dances. Miriam Lidster 
and Anatol Joukowsky. Two quarter 
units of professional physical education 
credit. (Miriam Lidster, assistant pro- 
fessor of physical education and eduea- 
tion, Stanford University, California) 
University of Wisconsin. Summer session, 
guest lecturers. June 27-30, kinesthetic 
perception and dance aesthetics, Mar- 
garet H’Doubler, professor emeritus, 
University of Wisconsin; July 5-9, 
dance as a therapeutic tool in the hos- 
pital situation—dance primarily as non- 
verbal communication, Marian Chace, 
dance therapist and psycho-dramatist. 
June 20—August 12, creative dance for 
children, Virginia Johnson, Madison 
Public Schools. Credit toward B.S., 
M.S., and Ph.D, (Mary Fee, University 
ot Wisconsin, Department of Physical 
Edueation for Women, Lathrop Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


World Famous 
ED DURLACHER 
helps you teach 


Rhythms. Square 
Dancing, Couple Dances, 
Play Party Games, Physical 
Fitness Activities, Marches, 
Rope Shipping. 


ASSISTANT 
NEEDED? 


pe Send for free brochure 


for free 

Ciuicmoume HONOR YOUR PARTNER RECORDS 
Instructional 

wauee Box J, Freeport, N. Y. 


Just Off The Presses! 
TEACHER'S 
DANCE HANDBOOK No. 1 
Kindergarten thru 6th Year 


By KULBITSKY and KALTMAN 


For the first time, an authoritative COMPLETE 
study, analysis, history and method for the gradc 
school teacher. Rhythms, Song Plays, Play-Party 
Games, Folk and Square Dances, ete. with back- 
ground, teaching suggestions. This outstanding book, 
already adopted by many major cities as a classroom 
requirement, is also being used as basie text by 
teacher training institutions. 


ORDER BY MAIL, only $6.50 Post Paid 
Available only from FOLKRAFT 


1161 Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. 


LEOTARDS 


for 
modern 
dance 


AT FACTORY 
WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


A variety of desirable 
styles and colors made 
from our wonderful 
Mer-Sheen ribbed knit 
fabric and our miracle 
NYLON STRETCH ma- 
terial. $2.50 up. 


the EDUCATOR 
7 


SWIMSUIT 
... it's kickproof 


e A styled half- 
front skirt that 
cannot rip or 
tear because of 
its original de- 
sign. 


e A built-in bra 
of the same 
material. 


Form-fitting, varsity 
neckline swim suits for 
girls and women. 
Quick-drying Nylon-stretch 
fabric with elastic in leg hems. 
All popular shades. $3.50 up. 


THE BONUS PLAN 
ONE GARMENT FREE 
WITH EACH DOZEN 
ORDERED AT ONE TIME 
(leotards or swimsuits) 
... this is your discount! 


Majorette and Cheerleader 
Costumes, Costumes for School 
Recitals and Classical Plays, 
Tights and Modern Skirts 

SEND FOR COMPLETE STYLE CATALOGUE 


Manufacturers 
SPORTSWEAR COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 234 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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impressions of the Free University of 
Berlin and Mary Wigman’s 
Dance Studio 
MARGARET P. DUGGAR 


The Free University of Berlin was 
established in 1949 when the old univer- 
sity became a part of the Russian sector. 
It now has about 12,000 students. About 
300 are physical education majors, with 
one-third of them women. Facilities are 
still scarce despite a great building pro- 
gram. A new addition is the Henry 
Ford Haus, a handsome, large, modern 
structure of classrooms, library, and au- 
ditorium. The Physical Education De- 
partment holds some classes here, has 
library and office space in a house not 
far away, playing fields in the Univer- 
sity area, a field hovse and rowing fa- 
cilities on one of the waterways, and 
rents the use of a large public gym- 
nasium, the Sportpalast, in another part 
of the city. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Gott- 
fried Klohn I was enabled to wateh 
some of the men take their final practical 
examinations in apparatus work, tum- 
bling, and basie exercises. Greater em- 
phasis is placed upon these skill in 
Berlin than in most American schools, 
and the quality of the performance 
seemed high even among the men whose 
special skills were in other sports. For 
some of the corrective-type exercises, 
the men used jump ropes and a medicine 
ball. Each student was given a task, 
performed alone, and then was graded 
on a point system after discussion be- 
tween the two or three observing pro- 
fessors. This same method was used for 
the women who were, during my visit, 
having an examination in the aecom- 
paniment of movement on a hand drum. 

After completion of the semester’s 
final examinations in February, the stu- 
dents are free from classes for a study 
period lasting until the new semester 
begins in May. During this period two 
two-week ski courses in Austria are held 
as a part of the required curriculum. 
Students also go on a two-week camping 
and hiking program during the summer. 

During my visit in June I observed 
the women majors perform field and 
track activities. A specific level of 
achievement in these activities is re- 
quired for graduation. A demonstra- 
tion of varied ryhthmice gymnasties with 
and without small apparatus was also 
interesting. 

At the Free University of Berlin the 
activity courses in various types of gym- 
nasties and in track and field seem to 
be more extensive than in most of our 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


INTERNATIONAL SCENE 
(Editor tor, EARLE F. ZEIGLER 


Active people 
go for Coke! 


iversity' of Michigan, Ann ‘Arbor 


schools. Courses in the School of Edu- 
sation are taken the final year and are 
more isolated from the physical train- 
ing than with us, but an effort is being 
made for closer coordination here. Prac- 
tice teaching in the schools is a part of 
the final year’s courses. 

Mary Wigman’s Dance Studio, a 
state-supported special institute on the 
college level, is situated in an old man- 
sion in one of the lovely residential 
areas of West Berlin. In this school 
the students follow an intensive three- 
year course to be a graduate performer 
and a four-year course for a certificate 
as a dance teacher. 

The great modern dancer, Mary Wig- 
man, is now over 70, but appears 
younger, happier, and more at ease than 
when I saw her Dresden studio in those 
terrible days when the Nazis were com- 
ing into power. She moved continuous- 
ly among the students throughout the 
long and very strenuous classes without 
onee dropping her eagerness and insist- 
ence that the students dance their best. 

The exercise-training classes are given 
by one of her staff early each morning. 
The classes taught by Miss Wigman in- 
volved work on a single theme to build 
an infinite variety of pattern and qual- 
ity. One might almost term her classes 
“Studies in Arm Movements,” or “De- 
velopment of a Theme for the Legs.” 
She also teaches the improvisation and 
choreography classes, carefully com- 
menting on each student’s efforts with 
the wisdom of years of work and 
thought on dance. 

During my June visit two evenings 
were given to solo recitals in the Wig- 
man Studio by Manja Chmiél and Cisela 
Herold. Miss Chmiél is a teacher in the 
school, and Miss Herold is a recent 
graduate. Both dancers displayed a re- 
markable degree of technical control 
and ability to invoke a mood or state of 
being. However, the design of the 


Take a break... 
dances as a whole did not contain that 
obvious attention to composition with Have a Coke 


which we are familiar in our modern 
dance. 

A visit to Berlin’s University and 
Mary Wigman’s School is not just a 
visit to fine schools but also a trip to 
an area where the values of Western 
culture are seen more clearly—held, as 
it were, closely against the dark back- 
ground of enforced Communism. * 


Mrs. Duggar is an instructor in the 
field of modern dance at Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California. Her arti- SIGN OF GOOD TASTE 
cle is based on visits to both East and 
West Berlin during February and June, 
1959 
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TENNIS 
FOR TEACHERS 


Enlarged Editions, 1959 Printing 

The authoritative text in use in 34 coun- 
tries—This book gives stroke mechanics 
and strategy; teaching methods for han- 
dling large groups of pupils on one court. 
Included are 90 action photos and dia- 
grams; Official Tennis Rules, graphic wall 
chart with 18 sketches. 


TENNIS 
SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


A handbook for players, 109 pp 2. 
PLAYERS WHO WANT TO IM- 
PROVE—tThis self instruction handbook 
gives simple directions for learning the 
nine tennis strokes and improving your 
court strategy in both singles and dou- 
bles. 43 action photos and illustrations 
that show how champions play their shots. 
H. I. DRIVER CO. 
803 Moygara Rd. Madison 4, Wis. 


Championship 


TENNIS BALLS 


$3.00 Per Dozen 
Reorders From Hundreds Of Schools 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 
American Co., Merrick, N. Y. 
SINCE 1937 


Counselors Wanted 


Fine Maine Girls Camp. July-August 
Red Cross Swimming Insts. Tennis 
and Athletic Insts. Good salary—ex- 
penses. 20 years or over. Write Box 
281, Ridgefield, Conn. 


University of New Mexico 
DANCE WORKSHOPS 


Teaching of Modern Dance—June 6-17 
Choreography and Production—June 20-July 1 


Elizabeth Waters, Instructor 
Graduate Undergraduate credit. 
Two hours each, 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO MOVEMENT 
TEACHING 


by Marion North 
Price $2 (including post & packing) 


Suitable for Students & 
Teachers of Movement 


Flat 2: 73 Anson Road, London, N.7. England 
Please send 1 copy to the address below. 
| enclose $2 which covers post & package 


Techniques for Teaching Tennis 


(Continued from page 32) 


dropping and hitting backhand that 
it makes for an awkward stroke. 
When rallying on the backhand, use 
the forehand drop-and-hit to start 
the rally. 


The Serve 

Practice drills for the serve differ 
somewhat from those used for the 
forehand and backhand drives. The 
dummy swing can be practiced as it 
was for the forehand and backhand, 
with the entire group spread out on 
the court. Hitting practice, however, 
is best begun by dividing the group 
into small units of two players. One 
serves the ball to his. partner, who 
acts as a target by standing against 
the fence. The hitter stands about 36 
feet from the target player, who 
catches the served ball or retrieves 
it when it comes to rest after boune- 
ing off the fence, and returns it to 
the server. The server should stress 
control and accuracy ; speed is unim- 
portant at this stage of development. 
The instructor moves along the line 
of servers and coaches as necessary. 
Rotate the units from time to time so 
that all players get equal serving 
time. 

Eventually students practice serv- 
ing on the court, trying to serve the 
ball into the proper service area. 
Twelve players to a court, six on 
each baseline, can practice serving 
with no danger of injury to any 
player. Be certain that no player 
moves forward to the net to retrieve 
netted balls while other players on 
the same court are serving. The en- 
tire group on any one court serves 
or retrieves simultaneously. 


The Advanced Strokes 

Class arrangements similar to 
those used for the basic strokes can 
be used when working on advanced 
strokes—the volley, the lob, the over- 
head smash. Begin with clear, con- 
cise explanations demonstrations of 
these strokes. Hitting practice fol- 
lows, with the group first hitting 
tossed balls and then hitting stroked 
balls. Emphasis in all drills should 
be on hitting practice and not on 
dummy swing drills or explanations 
and demonstrations. * 


approved for 


tournament 
play ! 


QUETS 


Doyton steel tennis, badminton 
ond paddle tennis racquets are 
ideal for any school or play- 
ground program. Their ‘‘extra 
whip'’ imp every y gster's 
game—gives a speed and 
accuracy that cannot be 
matched by any other type 
of racquet, 

What's more, Dayton rac- 
quets are practically inde- 
structible. Their steel strings 
and tubular steel frames are 
not affected by climatic 
changes. No covers or 
presses are needed to 
protect them, They won't Alii 
worp, splinter, rot or sag f 

Investigate them now 
Ask your local decler 
about them—or write to- 
day for complete infor- 
mation. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPANY 


930 Albright St., Arcanum, Ohio 


MOVING? 


Before you move— 
write 


Circulation Dept., 
AAHPER 

1201 St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Send old address with the new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. 


NEW 64-PAGE | 

REFERENCE GUIDE 
FREE | 

CATALOG © GYM APPARATUS « 


GYMNASTIC UNIFORMS * COILING DOORS 
GRANDSTANDS PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
FOLDING. BLEACHERS © BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 
REBOUND TUMBLING UNITS « SCOREBOARDS « 

WEIGHTLIFTING EQUIPMENT * LOCKERS 


GYMNASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


250 Sixth Street San Pedro, California 
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A Parent's Reflection on School Camping 
ANN ESS MORROW 


The JOURNAL is happy to reprint the 
following article to give the parents’ 
views on outdoor education on the ele- 
mentary school level. It was written by 
a parent from the Whitfield Elementary 
School in Pontiac, Michigan. 


The house is strangely silent. 

The last item of clothing is marked, 
and our 11-year old is off to camp. Right 
in the middle of the semester! 

When he announced that all sixth 
graders were to have a week of outdoor 
education, we were not stirred too 
deeply. After all, he’s always picking 
up and Jooking up some leaf or twig 
that he has found. 

But “We're going to camp!” he as- 
serted again. “And it'll cost $12.” 

And suddenly there he was, bringing 
home a list of items sufficient to equip 
him for a trip to Europe and, article by 
article, they must be marked and put 
away. Like far too many of our pro- 
erastinating kind, we dedicated the en- 
tire final weekend to preparation for his 
Sunday departure. 

We rummaged for a compass, searched 
for searves, bleached the sheets, pur- 
chased soap box and toothbrush holder, 
enclosed whole stacks of new under- 
wear. His robe we looked at thought- 
fully. Too short now. No shower-slip- 
pers ... raincoat torn. Out came the 
rubber cement, and Father took to 
patching. 

No bridegroom on the eve of his wed- 
ding had more attention paid to clothes. 
At length it was finished, and we were, 
too. But a bulging suitcase, a puffy bed- 
roll, a papersack lunch, and a joyous 
look in a little bov’s eyes were ample 
reward for efforts that left us emotion- 
ally black and blue. 


Parents Participate in Program 


But other efforts were involved as well 
—to a prodigious extent. The ground- 
work for this entire project was greater 
by far than any gardener’s on a vast 
estate. And this is perhaps the most 
amazing part—the absolute thorough- 
ness with which families were kept in- 
formed as to the surprising scope of the 
project. 

Shortly after George’s announcement 
we combed our hair and brushed our 
teeth and rushed to Parents’ Night. All 
three sixth-grade rooms were packed 
that evening with parents eager to learn 
what the children and their teachers 
were about to do. The entire sixth 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


grade program was explained and re- 
quirements were set forth, with all ac- 
tivities for the next four weeks focusing 
about the week of outdoor education. 

The learning experiences open to 
boys and girls suddenly seemed broad as 
a wall one starts to paint. There was 
reading, involving use of reference ma- 
terials, soil, water, and astronomy. 
There was health, with emphasis on 
personal hygiene, etiquette, the balanc- 
ing of foods, and menu planning. 


Writing and ‘Rithmetic Outdoors 

Communication skills, such as lan- 
guage and spelling, were sharpened, 
with value placed on thank-you notes 
and the writing of informative letters 
concerning the camping program. Eval- 
uations and written reports of other 
units were all part of it. 

Arithmetic was stressed, for there 
was all the planning of the cost of 
menus for 80 people, and banking, with 
its decimals and measures, was featured, 
too. Boys and girls felt a new impor- 
tance at being given their own bank- 
books after a teller from town dis- 
cussed banking procedures with the 
groups. In this way they kept their 
own accounts of installment payments 
of the $12 camping fee. 

The making of a precamp notebook, 
a visitation day at camp itself for fam- 
ilies to gain a feeling of security con- 
cerning the welfare of their children, a 
field trip to a nearby hall of science— 
all these kept parents learning like the 
camp-bound children. 

And in the final week a demonstra- 
tion day for parents to see the kind of 
learning taking place found folks nod 
ding in approval at the making of bed 
rolls, the forming of the campfires, the 
discussions of table manners, and the 
need for thoughtful notes. 

Then on the last day came instruc- 
tions written by the children to their 
families. George’s laboriously drawn 
chart showed us just where on the 
school grounds the baggage should be 
put and where we were allowed to stand. 
Another notebook, we learned, would 
be compiled during camping week, with 
evaluation afterwards, and special re- 
source people would visit them. 

Truly this creates a new respect for 
all that’s being done in edueating boys 
and girls for life today. But right now 
all we sixth-grade parents feel as if the 
piper with the magie flute had led our 
children off. * 


“This push-button 
outfit stopped him celd 
on Campbell Lake 
in Michigan,” says 
Marinus DeJong. 


Big Ones 


wont ger away! 


WITH FISH-SAVING 
LEVEL-WIND 
AND MICRO-DRAG 


NO. 1797 


EASY CASTS— 
QUICK AS A FLASH it 
B’PUSH-BUTTON MAGIC! 


Just a push of the button, s-w-i-s-h of 
the rod—PRESTO—PUSH-BUTTON 
FISHING! Long, easy casts every 
time. Backlash impossible! 
Smooth, powerful level-wind re- 
trieve — plus fish saver MICRO- 
DRAG—brings the big ones under 
control—quickly. No. 1797 Beau- 
tiful bronze finish heavy-duty push 
button W onderCast® filled with 100 
yds 12-lb line...$24.95 (Other 
push-button reels from $14.95) 


WONDEROD® 


DOUBLE BILTS FOR SUPERB 


ACTION! POWER! ACCURACY! 


(1) A reinforcing glass fiber cylind- 
sical wall inside (2) thousands of 
parallel glass fibers outside—it's this 
patented process that leaves the 
famous spiral markings—visible 
trademark of genuine Wonderod quality. No. 1579 
Bronze and white push-button W 6’ & 
L, XL or M action or 7’ model... 7.95 


SEND TODAY! 
All fishermen will enjoy this big new 32 page catalog. 
“Techniques and Tackle to Catch Big Fish." Newest in reels, 
rods and lines. Plus pocket fishing calendar showing best 
days to fish, all free! 


SB SS SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
Kalamazoo j-3, Michigan 
\ f Please send me, absolutely free, 
your big new fishing catalog and 
1960 pocket fishing calendar. 
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NaTIONAL TUMBLERS 


A Complete Line of Rebound 
Tumbling Equipment for 
Schools, Recreation Depart- 
ments and Athletic Clubs. 


For FREE Catalog and further details . . . 


NATIONAL GYM PRODUCTS 


P.O. Box 97 * Marion, lowa 


or name of dealer nearest you, write to 


puts fit 
plus 
fashion 
in 
swimwear! | 


ip 


Here are suits 
designed for 
attraction as well 

as action — superbly 
molded of DURENE 
ELASTI-KNIT for 
firm support 
and free 
movement, with a 
permanently shirred, fully-lined bra and 
adjustable shoulder straps for the ultimate 

in figure flattery. Ocean Pool’s “Fashion Line” \4 
is Redmanized® to retain perfect fit and \ 
produced with traditional high-quality 

precision — your assurance of long, 

trouble-free wear. 


Style No. 36 (right) — Skirtless — Sizes 30-42 
Style No. 37 (left) — Same as 36, but with Half Skirt f 
Style No. 38 (not ill.) — Skirtless classic Pool suit — ! 

Sizes 22-46 
Style No. 39 — same as 38, but with Half Skirt 


All styles available in these vat dyed colors: 
Aqua ° Scarlet * Sky Blue * Jade Green © Royal Blue 
Navy * Burgundy ¢ Forest Green 


For information on the complete Ocean Pool line of 
swimwear, supplies, equipment and accessories, send 
for Catalog B, 


NEWS NOTES 


e The Daisy Manufacturing Company 
of Rogers, Arkansas, has recently pro- 
duced a new film entitled “Rocket Club” re 
in cooperation with the United States | 
Air Foree. There was a premier show- 
ing in Washington on December 9, 
which members of the AAHPER staff 
and others attended. 


e A pistol and rifle range is being con- 
structed at the new Louis E. Dieruff 
High School in Allentown, Pennsyl- 
vania, with space for approximately 
eight or ten people to shoot at one time. 
The range features targets which can be 
moved from the bullet trap to the 
shooter by wheel control. John Hayes 
is in charge of the firearms safety club 
at the Allentown High School. 


e The Oceanside School District, New 
York, is using the new Camp Algon- 
quian as a camping and outdoor educa- 
tion demonstration area. The camp is 
dedicated to the youth of the commnu- 
nity, to perpetuate the heritage of out- 
door living. 

e The North Carolina State AHPER 
has established an Outdoor Edueation 
and Camping Section as a permanent 
part of their structure. 


e The Allegheny Valley Schools have a 
beautiful wooded area in Agan Park 
which is used for outdoor edueation ae- 
tivities. The site serves fuar school dis- 
triets and the program consists of a 
variety of outdoor activities. The sum- 
mer enrollment for 1959 was more than 
500. Donald G. McGhee is director of 
recreation for the school district. 


e Elaborate plans are being made for 
casting and shooting activities at the 
National Boy Seout Jamboree to be held 
near Colorado Springs in July. Thou- 
sands of the nation’s youth will have the 
opportunity to learn easting and shoot- 
ing skills under the leadership of highly 
qualified instructors. 


e Pauline S. Cole, Quechee, Vermont, a 
member of the summer Outdoor Eduea- 
tion Workshop, Michigan State Uni- 
versity W. K. Kellogg Biological Sta- 
tion, Gull Lake, reports two interesting 
developments in outdoor education: field 
trips for 63 sixth grade students to the 
Brett’s Tree Farm and a shooting pro- 
gram for sixth grade boys. 


e Science classes at Eastway Junior 
High School, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
have recently studied the physies and 
chemistry involved in firearms, plus a 
side dose of safety and firearms handling. 
The young students, boys and girls, 
followed an outline which included: fae- 
tors to be considered in choosing a gun, 
care of firearms, shooting safety, 16 
points of information on guns and am- ' 
munition, ballistics, shooting positions, 
and loading ammunition. — Charlotte 
Observer, Charlotte, North Carolina. 
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Mental Practice and Motor 
Learning 


VIRGINIA F. HARRISON 


Many teachers of physical education 
are not aware of mental practice and its 
importance in motor learning. Many 
have been taught via an incomplete con- 
cept of motor learning, that is, by verbal 
description, demonstration, practice, and 
evaluation, and consequently fail to 
stress mental practice in teaching their 
pupils. Research in recent years has 
shown the importance of mental practice 
in motor learning. 

Mental practice has several effects on 
the body. For example, it increases mus- 
eular tension. Shaw! reported an in- 
crease in muscular potentials in all the 
muscle groups tested during the imaging 
of such tasks as squeezing a hand dyna- 
mometer, typing, singing, and playing a 
wind instrument. (The distribution of 
these potentials seems to indicate that 
during the revival of vestigial responses 
one can expect any muscular activity to 
be present that accompanied the original 
response.) In another study, Shaw® had 
his subject imagine lifting bars of vary- 
ing weights. He found that when the 
mental activity is increased by varying 
the size of the task or the amount of 
difficulty, muscular activity also in- 
creases. 

Mental practice can also cause actual 
body movement. Schultz! asked his sub- 
jects to imagine that a string held on 
one hand and weighted on the other end 
would swing from left to right or for- 
ward and backward. Every subject who 
consistently thought of these movements 
actually produced them. The more vivid 
the imagination process, the more pro- 
nounced the overt movements. 

Mental practice can effect respiration 
and the cortex. Short'! found that dur- 
ing actual visualizing, visual imagers 
breathed regularly and showed frequent 
blocking of Alpha rhythm. Verbal im- 
agers, on the other hand, breathed ir- 
regularly with Alpha rhythm presistence 
during periods of verbal motor imagery. 

Mental practice also has several effects 
on motor learning. First, it will inerease 
the level of skill of performance. Halver- 
son* found the subjects who just mental- 
ly practice approximately 500 times one- 
hand push shots as used in basketball 
gained in skill 13.4 percent. Harby® 
proved much the same. Twining!* also 
found that in ring tossing, mental prac- 


Dr. Harrison is a member of the De- 
partment of Military Medicine and Sur- 
gery at the Army Medical Service School 
in Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 
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tice for 21 days improved skill 36.2 per- 
cent. Davis? found in basket shooting 
that 30 minutes of mental practice for 
18 days improved the group 43 percent. 

Another effect mental practice has on 
motor learning is retention. Sackett® ob- 
served that mental practice once a day 
in the interval between learning and re- 
learning was beneficial to retention of 
the maze habit after one week. Ruben- 
Rabson? found that mental practice was 
also beneficial to retention in memorizing 
piano music. 

A third effect. is improvement in 
smoothness of performance. Waterland!* 
had bowling students close their eyes and 
imagine the perceived movement before 
delivering the next ball down the alley. 
Compared to a controlled group, the 
mental practice group had smoother per- 
formance, as well as increased velocity 
and mean score. Perhaps mental prac- 
tice acts as advance information in sen- 
sorimotor skills. Leonard® found mental 
practice resulted in greater smoothness 
of performance. 

Bair? found that in mental practice it 
was most important to think of the 
movement to be made and not the move- 
ment to be avoided. 

The reasons for motor improvement 
as a result of mental practice have vet 
to be fully developed. Perhaps mental 
practice facilitates the learning of motor 
skills by improving coordination. Per- 
haps mental practice allows for further 
analysis and reorganization of points of 
confusion. 

All aspects of motor learning should 
be used in teaching a group a motor 
skill. Mental practice is one of these. 
Should we not as teachers include mental 
practice along with other principles of 
motor learning that each individual can 
learn as easily as possible? * 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN SCANDINAVIA 
Special course at University of Oslo Inter- 
national Summer School, Oslo, Norway, July 
2 to August 12, 1960 
Theory, Practice, Demonstrations, Lecturers 
from Scandinavia. (All lectures in English) 
Write: Admissiops Office, Oslo International 
Summer School, Northfield. Minnesota 


RHYTHMS FOR PRIMARY GRADES, #RCC 103 
READING READINESS 
#RRC 203 
Also, Bomar, Evans, Burns and many 

other labels in stock. 


MERRBACH RECORD SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 7308 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 
and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self explanatory, 
specify Elementary level only— 
set of 4 charts 
ONE SET $3.50 POST PAID 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 
6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


BULLETIN BOARD DISPLAYS 
AND TEACHING AIDS 
EASY TO ASSEMBLE — INEXPENSIVE 
DISPLAYS FOR TOURNAMENTS, TEAM 
AND INDIVIDUAL SPORTS, DANCE; 
SQUAD CARDS; RE rere SHEETS. 

SEND FOR 1959-60 OATA 
INOLUDES 


EASY POST Heyworth, Ill. 
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What College Presidents 
Say About Athletics 


Harden 


(Continued from page 18) 


ested in seeing a well-rounded sports 
program. These people are not 
against athletics. But they resent— 
and rightfully so—the imposition of 
a double standard: one set of rules 
for athletes and another for non- 
athletes. They should have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the teams 
representing their institutions are 
composed of young men who, while 


adroit in the implementation of the 
single-wing, double-wing, or split-T 
also attend classes regularly and in 
matters academic are treated as stu- 
dents rather than campus oddities. 
The students, themselves, should 
know and be made aware of this. 
Student leaders should be apprised 
of the basis and the condition of the 
athletic program on campus. 


It would seem to me, then, that the 
board of trustees, the president, the 
director of athletics, and the faculty 
should all feel a sense of responsibil- 
ity for the program, and that each 
role should be carefully delineated 
and defined. The board and the 


Erickson fold-a-way 
Tennis Tables 


Built to take years of hard use 
...and ready for fun in seconds 


New, regulation size fold-a-way tennis tables that 
are ready for fun... anywhere. . . in seconds. 
Table rolls easily into position on rubber tires, 
ball bearing casters and unfolds with one simple 
operation. Through with the games? Just snap 
it shut and roll it away. 

Unmatched for quality, Erickson tennis fold-a-way 
tables have heavy duty steel channel framing, 
electrostatically finished in grey baked enamel. 
The solid core top is %”" thick and finished in 
tournament green. 

Unconditionally guaranteed! Write for name of 
nearest dealer or for more information. Some 
industrial dealer franchises available. Write for 
information and interview. 


pal HALDEMAN 
HOMME 


Manufacturing Company - 
2580 University Ave., St. Paul 14, Minn. 


president should formulate policy. 
The president and the athletic direc- 
tor, as executives, should conduct the 
program in line with policy diree- 
tive, and the faculty should serve as 
knowledgeable evaluators. 

In matters of implementing policy, 
the president and athletic director 
should be consistent. They should see 
to it that the institution hews to a 
single standard in the areas of ad- 
missions, discipline, financial aid, 
and academic standards. * 


Stevenson (Continued from page 19) 


pend upon direction from an older 
person. This may make them ideal 
employees in mass production, but 
will it help to produce leaders with 
experience in assuming responsibil- 
ity, in making decisions, and in tak- 
ing initiative? I don’t think so. 

Then, too, can’t we produce more 
well-rounded men and women by de- 
veloping better programs for those 
youngsters who are not adept at 
sports. With longer lives and con- 
stantly increasing leisure time at 
their disposal people need a hobby 
or an interest in some sort of healthy 
exercise. If some youngsters are not 
athletic by nature, we must evolve a 
sensible substitute which will help 
them live a balanced life. 

As we in the colleges face more ap- 
plicants for admission than we can 
handle, we have a grave responsibil- 
ity to see that truly educational aims 
and purposes are the hub of our op- 
erations and not peripheral. The de- 
velopment of young men and young 
women to achieve their utinost poten- 
tialities to lead an effective life of 
satisfaction and service must be the 
principal objective of higher educa- 
tion. We shall be derelict in meeting 
our responsibility to society if our 
colleges and universities merely serve 
as four-year incubators for ‘‘good 
eggs’’ or as training camps for pro- 
fessional athletes, actual or poten- 
tial. Athletics programs on our cam- 
puses should be justified because 
they serve educational and recrea- 
tional purposes and not because they 
make money or provide public en- 
tertainment. 

Amateur athletics and recreation 
with high ideals and principles have 
been one of the best and most effec- 
tive teachers of men and women over 
the years. I hope that each of us 
will take whatever steps he can and 
use his influence to keep this great 
teacher on the job. 
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Books and Catalogs 
e A case history report of a rebound 
tumbling program for blind students at 
Washington State School for the Blind 
is available on request from Nissen 
Trampoline Co., 215 A Ave., N.W., Cedar 
Rapids, lowa. 


e Prepackaged meals for trail use can 
be obtained from Bolton Farm Packing 
Co., Inc., 176 Oak St., Newton 64, Massa- 
chusetts. Write for your retail catalog 
of the Chuck Wagon line of dried and 
dehydrated items for use by individuals 
or small groups. 


© On Becoming a Woman, a new book 
by Mary MeGee Williams and Irene 
Kane, is available free of charge to 
teachers, group leaders, parents, and 
students from the Educational Depart- 
ment (HPE), of Tampax Inc., 161 E. 
42nd St., New York City 17, New York. 
The book answers questions that trouble 
a teen-age girl growing toward adult- 
hood. Send for your individual copy or 
a reasonable number for reference in 
your health classroom or physical educa- 
tion department. 


Laundering in 12 Minutes 


The Unimae Washer-Rinser-Extractor 
has been successfully installed in schools, 
recreation centers, camps, and hospitals 
for laundering towels and linens, gym 
clothes and athletic clothing. The prin- 
ciples of activating and removing soil 
through agitation and Turbo-Jetspray 
rinse-extraction make it possible to com- 
plete the cycle in 12 minutes. A variety 
of models are available. Write Unimac 
Co., 802 Miami Circle, N.E., Atlanta 5, 
Georgia, for more details. 


Fence in Style 


Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc., 
30 E. 10th St., New York City, New York, 
has an improved model of fencing trou- 
sers featuring an elastic insert in the 
crotch to provide more freedom for the 
active fencer. The elastic is made of 
nylon which will resist loss of elasticity, 
and the trousers are launderable and 
sanforized. Style is added with tighter 
fitting trousers plus side stitching and 
tucking to give a tapered appearance. 
Available in both full length and knick- 
er styles for either men or women. 


Rebound Tumbling Equipment 

A new unit in the rebound tumbling 
equipment field, the Baleraft Bounce-A- 
Leen, has been added to the line of 
physical fitness and recreation products 
from Baleraft, Buchanan Machine, Bu- 
chanan, Michigan. The Bounce-A-Leen 
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PARADE 


features a wide range of models, rapid 
folding for moving and storage, with a 
light-weight, all-welded frame of steel 
tubing and canvas, nylon-canvas or ny- 
lon-web beds with either rubber cable 


or steel spring attachments. Rubber 
contacts on the frame protect floors. Ac- 
cessories include frame pads, apron 
pads, weather covers, textbooks. 


For Better Bowling 


John T. Riddell, Inc., 1259 N. Wood St., 
Chicago 22, Illinois, announces the intro- 
duction of their new bowling shoe, the 
Style 66. Featured on the shoe is the 
patented Riddell Snug-Tie, a strong 
flexible vinyl band which encircles the 
top of the shoe to assure snug fit and to 
prevent movement of the foot within the 
shoe. Other features include a “brake 
pad” which is hydraulically bonded to 
the inner sole to assure positive stops 
and starts. The Style 66 is built over a 
bowling last designed to conform to the 
natural shape of the foot. The uppers 
are crafted of genuine palomino leather 
joined to thin, tough, triple-tanned re- 
placeable chrome leather soles. 


To Teach Batting Techniques 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co., P. O. Box 
1065, New London, Connecticut, has two 
pieces of equipment for teaching proper 
batting techniques—the Jayfro Batting 
Tee and the “Skill Trainer” Game. Tar- 
get. The aluminum batting tee is per- 
manently attached to an official size rub- 
ber home plate and is adjustable from 
25” to 42”. A rubber covered official 
baseball fastened to 20’ of nylon cord is 
connected to a spring and stake which 
is driven into the ground between the 
batter’s feet, guaranteeing the return 
of the ball to the batter no matter how 
hard it is hit. The 6’ x 414’ “Skill Train- 
er” Game Target is marked into single, 
double, triple, and home run area. It 
can be used to develop batting accuracy 
and as a recreational stimulation in your 
instruction program. The target can be 
placed against a wall or between posts. 


First Baseman’‘s Mitt 


From the MacGregor Co., 4861 Spring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati 32, Ohio, comes 
the completely new GBB Big Dipper 
first baseman’s mit—the Moose Skowron 
personal model. The new pattern and 
design brings a wider and longer mitt 
with extra large pocket area, providing 
for that extra reach Other regular 
MacGregor features are also included. 
Team price for the new first baseman’s 
mit is $28.95. 


HOW DO YOU 
MEASURE ECONOMY? 

PRICE? 

e SERVICE PERIOD? 

e PERFORMANCE? 


It takes a long look at all three to deter- 
mine the real value of any product, and 
that’s why McArthur Super-Gym and Super- 
Turk Gym Towels take first place with pru- 
dent, budget-minded buyers. Built-in quality 
through the use of better yarns, triple- 
twisted . . . full tape rib construction .. . 
20” x 40” shrunk size . . . and superior 
craftsmanship all combine to make the differ- 
ence. Whatever your towel requirements— 
you'll be ahead with McArthur. There’s a 
full price range too—from $4.89 per dozen. 
Write for complete information. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS, INC. 
BARABOO, WIS. 
New York State Representative 
VERN VOLLAND 
19 Fairchild Dr., Buffalo 26, N.Y. 
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COACHES COLUMN 


Competitive Sports in English 
Schools 
JAMES HAMILTON 


University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill 


Tn 1959, I was assigned by the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service 
of the U. S. State Department to visit 
England as a basketball specialist. While 
there, I visited many schools, including 
primary schools, secondary modern 
schools, grammar schools, comprehen- 
sive secondary schools, training colleges, 
and universities, and observed the ath- 
letie program in English schools. 

Cricket, soccer ‘ootball, and rugby 
football are the three sports now of pri- 
mary interest to the general English 
public; this interest is reflected in the 
school athletic programs. Rugby foot- 
ball, as played in English schools, has 
15 men on each team; it is played with- 
out benefit of pads, head gear, or any 
form of artifice designed to protect the 
human body. Space does not permit a 
detailed description of this game, but 
the first introduction to this sport leaves 
the onlooker with the impression that 
he is observing a disorganized form of 
mass mayhem! 

Soceer football and cricket are played 
in practically all of the secondary 
schools. Many also field rugby football 
teams. Lacrosse, field hockey, tennis, 
swimming, cross-country, and track and 
field are other sports that may be found 
in various schools throughout England. 


Basketball on the Upswing 

Since basketball receives very little 
attention from the general public, it is 
accorded a secondary place the 
schools. However, a hard core of en- 
thusiasts promotes the game as a fine 
physical education and athletic activity 
for schools and clubs. I gained the im- 
pression that some of the interest in 
basketball as a competitive sport is de- 
rived from the desire to see England 
participate on a representative basis in 
international play. 

Where basketball has been introduced 
into schools, the standard of instruction 
is sufficiently good to provide adequate 
skill and knowledge for students to play 
basketball in an organized way. It is 
also obvious that among quite a number 
of boys enthusiasm for the game has 
been aroused, but unfortunately general 
knowledge of basketball in the country 
is so slight that the specialized coaching 
necessary to improve the general level of 
ability is not available. 

I was very much impressed with the 
self-discipline and the rigid code of ethi- 
eal conduct of the English athletes. Let 
no one assume that these people are not 
fierce competitors. There is, however, a 
basic difference between the United 
States and England in general outlook 
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upon sport and the place of sports in 
society. The English in effect say, “This 
is a game and as such should not be so 
highly organized that some of the pure 
enjoyment of the activity is lost.” Being 
a practical people, they realize that 
games are played intelligently and bene- 
ficially only when certain rules and reg- 
ulations are observed. Knowing the nat- 
tural inclinations and desires of their 
young, they begin at an early age to 
instill the spirit of fair and honest play 
ana to develop the self-discipline neces- 
sary to make such a system workable. 
This contrasts sharply with the Ameri- 
ean practice of exogenous discipline, 
applied through school officials, athletic 
coaches, and paid game officials in an 
attempt to achieve the highest level of 
performance from each participant in 
the program, which makes our inter- 
school sports highly organized activities. 
Students Organize Sports 

In English universities and colleges 
the students organize and administer the 
sports programs. The student who is 
elected captain of a sports team assumes 
a position of considerable authority. He 
may request a member of the physical 
education department to act in the ca- 
pacity of advisor, but he is under no 
obligation to secure the services of a fae- 
ulty member to supervise the teams’ ae- 
tivities. The students make up their own 
schedules among themselves to provide 
for fair and equitable use of facilities. 
(Outdoor facilities, such as playing 
fields, are numerous at most English 
schools and have the finest turf the au- 
thor has ever seen.) 

College sports are not highly publi- 
cized in England, and the interschool 
contests do not attract crowds of any 
size. The English do not offer any in- 
ducement to outstanding athletes to at- 
tend college and view with considerable 
derision the term “athletic scholarship.” 
It is the consensus of opinion in Eng- 
land that this is professionalism, and 
they have coined a word shameteurism 
to express their views of this type of 
situation. 

No discussion of English athleties 
would be complete without a short para- 
graph devoted to the “sponge.” This 
devilish instrument is the English an- 
swer to the American whirlpool and is 
prescribed for any malady from frost- 
bite to multiple fractures. My first in- 
troduction to the application of the 
sponge occurred during a rugby football 
game between St. Lukes College and 
Bristol University. It was a cold, raw 
day with the temperature hovering 
around the freezing mark. During the 
action a Bristol player received a blow 
to the head that rendered him uncon- 
scious. After play was stopped, the 
Bristol manager came trotting from the 
bench carrying a bucket full of water 
and the sponge. After carefully break- 
ing the ice around the edges of the 
bucket, he doused the sponge in the 
frigid water and immediately applied 


same most liberally to the head and 
shoulders of the injured player. Since 
the athlete did not move after the first 
application, the dosage was repeated. 
The prevalent English philosophy seems 
to be that if no response is received 
from this treatment, “The bloke must 
really be a little ill.” In most instances, 
one application seems to have the effect 
of getting the player back on his feet 
ready to continue hostilities. This is 
rather important in games such as rugby 
and soccer where no substitutions are 
allowed and the team must continue to 
play a man short in ease of disabling 
injury to a player during the course of 
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a game. 
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3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
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* Send for Free Catalog « 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. J, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


KRIMMEL AUTOMATIC 
GYM MAT HANGERS 


For Canvas and Plastic Covered Mats 
Single hangers and multiple types to hold 
two, three and four mats. 


Promote Order and Cleanliness 
Prevent Mat Destruction 

Stop Repair Bills 

Eliminate Dangerous Hooks 

Speed Up Floor Work 

Afford Complete Protection Under 
Basketball Bockstops 


Write for free catalog 


E K MAT HANGER COMPANY 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Missouri. On November 6, 1959, state 
AHPER members elected the following 
officers for a 1-year term beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1960: Rex Fraley, Jarrett Jun- 
ior High School, Springfield, president ; 
Mary Jo Wynn, Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield, president- 
elect; Helen Hartwig, Pershing Elemen- 
tary School, University City, past-presi- 
dent; H. D. Peterson, Northwest Mis- 
souri State College, Maryville, vice- 
president; James L. Ballinger, Hanni- 
bal Senior High School, Hannibal, sec- 
retary-treasurer; A. Gwendolyn Drew, 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
Helen Hartwig, AAHPER representa- 
tives; and Bonnie Magill, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville, and 
Helen Hartwig, Central District AHPER 


representatives. 


North Carolina. State AHPER officers 
for the coming year are: Doris Harring- 
ton, Greensboro City Schools, Greens- 
boro, president; Dick Jamerson, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
president-elect; Roger Thomas, Appa- 
lachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
past-president ; Helen Stuart, State De- 
partment of Publie Instruction, Raleigh, 
secretary-treasurer; Eugene Hooks, 
Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, 
vice-president—health Lorraine Larson, 
Buncombe County Schools, vice-presi- 
dent — physical education; and Paul 
Derr, N. C. State College, Raleigh, vice- 
president—recreation. 


Oregon. Recently installed officers of the 
state AH PER are: Hester Turner, Ore- 
gon Edueation Association, president; 
Willard Burke, Eugene Publie Schools, 
president-elect; Betty J. Owen, State 
Department of Education, past-presi- 
dent; Corlee Munson, University of Ore- 
gon, secretary-treasurer; five Section 
vice-presidents and four District vice- 
presidents. 

Washington. The 1960 roster of officers 
for the state AHPER are: Jack Leigh- 
ton, Eastern Washington College of 
Edueation, Cheney, president; Paul 
Smith, Shoreline Publie Schools, Seattle, 


STATE CALENDAR 
Mississippi AHPER Convention, Jackson, 
March 24-25 
Hawaii AHPER Convention, 
April 1-2 


Kentucky AHPER Convention, Louisville, 
April 21 


CONFERENCE DATES 


District Presidents Conference — NEA 
Building—June 6-8 

State Association Presidents-Elect Con- 
ference—NEA Building—June 12-16 


president-elect; Rhoda H. Young, Pa- 
cifie Lutheran College, Parkland, past- 
president; Richard H. Hagelin, Eastern 
Washington College of Education, 
Cheney, vice-president—health; Robert 
Stoelt, Bellvue Publie Schools, Bellvue, 
vice-president — physical education, 
Frank Geri, director of playg rrounds, 
Bellingham, vice-president—recreation; 
Joanne Hoff, Glover Junior High School, 
Spokane, vice-president—girls and wom- 
en’s sports; Hubert Duhn, Washington 
State University, vice-president—men’s 
athletics; Virginia Asan, Holy Names 
College, Spokane, secretary-treasurer; 
Victor Dauner, Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman, William Haroldson, 
Seattle Public Schools, Seattle, and Rus- 
sell Cutler, University of Washington, 
Seattle, representatives to AAHPER, 
Pennsylvania. Newly elected officers of 
the state AHPER are: John Eiler, East 
Stroudsburg State Teachers College, 
president; Raymond E. Haynes, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, president- 
elect; Helen L. MeNaugher, Pittsburgh 
Board of Edueation, vice-president— 
health; David S. Charters, Huntingdon 
Junior High School, vice-president — 
physical education; Katherine A. Mar- 
gerum, West Chester State Teachers Col- 
lege, vice-president—recreation. 

Texas. State AHPER members elected 
the following officers for the coming 
year: Arthur Weston, Rice Institute, 
Houston, president; Mary Buice Alder- 
son, University of Texas, president-elect ; 
J. T. Powers, Baylor University, vice- 
president — physical education; Jess 
Cearley, Amarillo Publie Schools, vice- 
president-elect — physical education; 
Mona Loper, Texas Western College, 
vice-president—health and safety educa- 
tion; Ruth Cady, Sam Houston State 
College, vice-president-elect—health and 
safety education; Belle Mead Holm, 
Odessa College, vice-president—recrea- 
tion; Edsel Buchanan, Texas Techno- 
logical College, vice-president-elect — 
recreation; Maryhelen Vannier, South- 
ern Methodist University, vice-president 
—college; Jack Watson, North Texas 
State College, vice-president-elect—col- 
lege; ©. J. Alderson, University of Tex- 
as, parliamentarian; and Lynn W. Me- 
Craw, executive secretary-treasurer and 
state journal editor. 


STATE anv DISTRICT 
ASSOCIATION NEWS 


ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


e With the theme “Sensitivity, Crea- 
tivity, Activity,” members of the Oregon 
AHPER met in Gearhart, December 27- 
29, for their 42nd annual convention. 
Featured speakers were AAHPER Presi- 
dent Arthur Esslinger, University of 
Oregon, State President of the Oregon 
Association of Secondary Administra- 
tors Kenneth Erickson, Franklin High 
School, Portland, and John H. Water- 
man, M.D., director of the mental health 
section of the Oregon Board of Health, 
Salem. 

Special state awards were given to 
the Portland Bureau of Parks and the 
Lineoln School of Grant’s Pass. Eva 
Seen, director of women’s physical edu- 
cation at Oregon State College, was also 
honored for outstanding individual con- 
tributions in her field. 


e On December 2-5, 1959, the 38th an- 
nual convention of the Pennsylvania 
AHPER took place in York. Members 
honored the following people for their 
contributions to health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation: Jacob Geiger, 
Philadelphia School District; William 
E. Graffius, York City Public Schools; 
Raymond E. Haynes, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology; John D. Lawther, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Katherine A. 
Margerum, West Chester State Teachers 
College; and Helen M. Witmyer, Lan- 
caster City Schools. 

For many years of outstanding 
achievement and-meritorious service to 
the profession, the third annual Elmer 
B. Cottrell Award was presented to 
Marie Haidt, recently retired chairman 
of the required program for women at 
Pennsylvania State University and Os- 
ear J. Liljenstein, retired chairman of 
the department of health and physical 
education at East Stroudsburg State 
Teachers College. 

Wilber E. Tilberg, dean emeritus of 
Gettysburg College, was awarded the 
1959 Layman’s Honor Award for his 
contribution to youth through his leader- 
ship and interest in the Boy Scouts. 


e Hawaii AHPER will hold its third 
annual spring convention at Punahou 
School in Honolulu, April 1-2. Presi- 
dent-elect Ralph Martinson is the con- 
vention manager. Through the general 
theme of “Professional Preparation,” the 
convention will attempt to explore the 
areas of desirable preparation in regard 
to curriculum, recruitment, placement, 
and follow-up and inservice training. 
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NAMES in the NEWS 


Alice |. Donnelly, chairman of the de- 
partment of health and physical educa- 
tion at Danbury State College, Connecti- 
cut, has been named chairman of the 
governor’s committee on youth fitness. 

Ellsworth Tompkins has assumed the 
office of executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, a department of the NEA. 
NASSP is the largest educational ad- 
ministrative organization in the world 
with more than 22,000 high school princi- 
pals as members. 

Benjamin C. Willis, general superinten- 
dent of schools in Chicago, Illinois, is the 
new president-elect of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, a 
department of the NEA. 

Thomas K. Cureton, director of the 
physical fitness research laboratory, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, has taken a 
semester’s leave of absence from his 
duties to take a world tour that will in- 
clude a four-month stopover in Rome. 
As part of his trip, Professor Cureton 
will speak at the Hawaii AHPER an- 
nual convention and at the national con- 
ventions of physical education in Tokyo, 
Japan, and Manila, Philippine Islands. 

Mike George, athletic director of El- 
mira, New York, schools for 16 years, 
will retire in July 1960. He was a mem- 
ber of the Elmira school system for 34 
years. 

Catherine L. Allen, president-elect of 
the Eastern District HPER, has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of coordinator of special activities at 
Tufts University, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. Dr. Allen will also serve as pro- 
fessor of physical education in the 
Bouvé-Boston School of the Tufts Col- 
lege of Special Studies. 


Virginia Certification 

The Committee appointed by the Vir- 
ginia State Department of Edueation 
to study certification requirements for 
health and physical education teachers 
met in Richmond on December 11-12. 
The meeting was devoted to spelling out 
course content for the areas included 
under the specific endorsement. The 
committee is composed of the heads of 
the health and physical education de- 
partments of the colleges offering a 
major in health and physical education. 
Requirements become effective July 1 


Virginia Conferences— 
Past and Future 


The fifth annual Negro Health and 
Physical Education Conference was held 
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at Virginia State College, Petersburg, 
Virginia, on February 26-27. The Con- 
ference was sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education to provide an op- 
portunity for teachers, school adminis- 
trators, and college personnel to discuss 
problems related to health and physical 
education at the elementary, the second- 
ary, and the college level. Elsa Schnei- 
der, specialist in health and elementary 
physical education, U. 8. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., spoke. 

The Virginia State Department of 
Education will hold its first combined 
College and Health and Physical Eduea- 
tion Teachers’ Conference at the Natural 
Bridge Hotel on March 17-19. A meet- 
ing of college teachers will precede the 
meetings scheduled for public school 
teachers. Conference theme is “Setting 
Our Sights.” 


Summer Golf School 


The Ladies Professional Golf Associa- 
tion and the Department of Physical 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, will sponsor a golf school for 
women, June 27-July 1, in Ann Arbor. 
Intermediate and advanced levels of in- 
struction will be offered by LPGA pro- 
fessionals and school instructors. Teach- 
ing and personal sports skills as well as 
professional certification are part of the 
curriculum. For further information, 
registration forms, and housing accom- 
modations write to Golf School, Barbour 
Gymnasium, University of Michigan. 


Collegiate Golf for Women 


The department of physical education 
for women and the women’s recreation 
association of Stanford University, Stan- 
ford, California, will sponsor the 1960 
Women’s Collegiate Golf Tournament, 
June 20-24. In this match play elemina- 
tion tournament participants play in 
flights according to their qualifying 
scores. All regularly enrolled women stu- 
dents attending U. 8S. colleges and uni- 
versities are eligible to participate. Write 
to Carrol Gordon, Department of Physi- 
eal Education for Women, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California, for entry 
blanks and further information. 


Therapists Plan Convention 

Physicians, physical therapists, and 
scientists will participate in the 37th 
annual conference of the American 
Physical Therapy Association in Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, June 26-July 2. 
Under the theme “The Physical Thera- 
pist and Industry,” the program will 
acquaint members with industrial medi- 
cine and point. up the potential role of 
the profession in the field of industrial 
medicine. 


ACROSS THE NATIO 


Maryland DGWS Clinic 


Members of the Maryland state DGWS 
attended a statewide clinic on November 
14, 1959, at Southern High School, Bal- 
timore. A badminton clinie, conducted 
by champion player Sue Devlin, featured 
a demonstration followed by actual stu- 
dent participation. Dorothy Mohr, pro- 
fessor of physical education at the Uni- 
verstiy of Maryland, College Park, used 
20 students for a demonstration in be- 
ginning swimming as part of the after- 
noon ¢linic. 


Institute in Hospital Recreation 
Leaders in the field of recreation for 
the ill and handicapped will r -et at the 
fifth Institute in Hospital Recreation at 
the University of Minnesota on May 31- 
June 3. A qualified faculty of physi- 
cians and specialists in hospital recrea- 
tion will lead group discussions and dem- 
onstrations. Additional information on 
the conference may be obtained from 
Fred E. Berger, Director of the Center 
for Continuation Study, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. 


WCOTP International Assembly 


The newly formed International Coun- 
cil for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, will join NEA and other na- 
tional and international teaching organi- 
zations at the 1960 Assembly of Dele- 
gates of the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession 
in Amsterdam, July 31 to August 7. The 
ICHPER meets July 28-30. AAHPER 
members are welcome to attend; for fur- 
ther information write to AAHPER, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


International Congress 

Women members of AAHPER and the 
NAPECW who are __iaternationally 
minded should send their applications 
now to be members of the American dele- 
gation to the Fourth International Con- 
gress on Physical Education and Sports 
for Girls and Women that will be held at 
NEA Headquarters Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C., August 6-12, 1961. 

Over 200 American delegates will be 
selected to meet with delegates of over 
50 foreign countries. It is important 
that the American delegation be broadly 
representative of geographie location, 
age, specialty interest, and level of teach- 
ing or field of recreation. Write to 
Rachel Bryant, Consultant in Physical 
Edueation and Girls and Women’s 
Sports, AAHPER, 1201 16th Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C., giving infor- 
mation about special interests, work or 
study experiences abroad, and any pro- 
ficiency in a foreign language. 
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WITTER GOLF RANGE SUPPLY CO., INC. 


5128 W. NORTH AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 


Wholesale Golf Supplies for Ranges, Golf Courses, Pro Shops, 
Schools and Colleges. 


We have a complete line of supplies. Write for Illustrated Catalog 
and Price List. 


Specialties in Mats, all types Netting, Golf Balls, Golf Clubs. 


Full co-operation given on all orders. 


“Range Operators’ Hand Book’’—information on the planning, building and man- 
agement of Golf Driving Range, Miniature Putting Courses and Par-3 Golf Courses. 
Price of book $3.00. 


Community Aquatics Committee 


Richard L. Brown, chairman of the 
Conference for National Cooperation in 
Aquaties Community Aquatic Commit- 
tee, has announced that recognition will 
be given to community organizations 
who have made an important contribu- 
tion to aquatics. If these organizations 
are affiliated with active community 
aquatic committees, they can obtain a 
wall certificate, suitable for framing, free 
of charge. Write to Richard L. Brown, 
1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Summer Employment 


Teachers and students can find study 
and work opportunities for the summer 
through the annual edition of the Sum- 
mer Placement Directory. All openings 
have been submitted directly to the Ad- 
vanecement and Placement Institute and 
include job descriptions, dates of em- 
ployment, necessary qualifications, num- 
ber of openings, salaries, and the names 
and addresses of the employers. Regular 
price of the directory is $3.00. However, 
students and teachers writing on their 
school stationery can obtain this year’s 
employment guide for only $2.00 from 
the Advancement and Placement Insti- 
tute, Box 99N, Station G, Brooklyn 22, 
New York. Copies can be examined at 
most university placement offices and 
college and public libraries. 


GRADUATE STUDY 


© Opportunities for graduate study in 
the field of recreation education are be- 
ing offered by the college of physical 
education and athletics at Pennsylvania 
State University. Graduate student aid 
is given through six different programs 
for the master’s or doctoral student. For 
information write to Fred M. Coombs, 
243 Recreation Hall, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park. 

e Eastern Illinois University offers a 
number of graduate assistanships in 
physical education open to both men and 
women who hold a bachelor’s degree in 
physical education and have an above- 
average undergraduate record. Each as- 
sistantship carries a stipend of $120.00 
a month for the academic year and a stu- 
dent holding an assistanship can com- 
plete the requirements for the Master’s 
Degree during the academic year plus 
one summer quarter. Applications will 
be received until April 1, 1960, and addi- 
tional information may be obtained by 
writing either the head of the women’s 
or men’s physical education departments, 
Eastern Illinois University, Charleston. 

e Fifteen graduate teaching assistant- 
ships toward the master’s or doctoral de- 
gree in physical education, recreation, 
or health education are available to both 
men and women from the University of 
Oregon. Essential criteria are a high 
grade-point average and previous teach- 
ing experience. Mail applications by 
April 1 to Dean, School of Health and 
Physical Education, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene, Oregon. 
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Texas Girls’ Recreation Association 


In December, 1957, the Texas Unit of 
the Division of Girls’ and Women’s 
Sports sponsored the adoption of a 
constitution for the Texas Girls’ Recrea- 
tion Association. This culminated two 
years’ work of a committee appointed 
by Mary Buice, then chairman of the 
Texas Unit of DGWS. 

The Texas Girls’ Recreation Associa- 
tion program is set up to include grades 
7-12 and any junior or senior high 
school in the state is eligible for mem- 
bership. The constitution provides op- 
portunity for a variety of activities. 
Points are awarded on a participation 
basis only, with no premium for winning 
and DGWS rules must be used for all 
activities. Students are eligible for six 
state awards when they meet these re- 
quirements: 1)' earn the number of 
points required; 2) have a passing grade 
in all school subjects; and 3) have a 
medical examination. A maximum of 
two awards may be earned each year. 

The University of Texas sponsored a 
three-day TGRA work conference in the 
swnmer of 1958. At this conference, at- 
tended by 20 schools, various aspects of 
the program were studied, officers for the 
state association were elected, and state 
awards were decided upon. The officers 
were formally approved at the Decem- 
ber, 1958, meeting of the TGRA Seetion 
of the Texas Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Con- 
vention. Although the constitution had 
actually been approved the previous De- 
cember, the summer conference marked 
the real begininng of TGRA. After one 
year of operation, there are 15 local as- 
sociations throughout the state, with 895 
student members. 

‘The culminating activity for the first 
year of TGRA was a Leadership Camp 
held in August at Mo-Ranch, near Ker- 
ville, Texas. The five-day camp confer- 
ence was attended by 13 junior and sen- 
ior high schools, eight of which have lo- 
cal GRA’s affiliated with the state asso- 
ciation. There were 60 students with 20 
sponsors who served as counselors. The 
purpose of the leadership camp was (1) 
to acquaint non-member schools with 
TGRA, (2) to compare and discuss ex- 
isting local associations, and (3) to pro- 
vide learning and fun in recreational ac- 
tivities for those attending. 

For outdoor activities, the campers 
participated in mock bowling with half- 
gallon milk cartons and softballs, a track 
and field day, a play day, a nature hike 
and cook-out, water games, and recrea- 
tional type games. The evening pro- 
grams consisted of a game at night, a 
square dance, a star gazing party, a 
stunt night, and a vesper service. Topics 
discussed were basketball officiating, lo- 
eal problems, and play days. In addition 
a sample initiation of members and in- 
stallation of officers was shown. Plans 
are now underway for the next five-day 
leadership camp in August at Mo-Ranch. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


RESOLUTION — WASHINGTON AHPER 


Report of the Resolutions Committee at 
the annual conference of the Washington 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, held in Tacoma, 
Washington, November 19, 20, and 21, 
1959. 

Whereas, the year 1959-60 is the 75th 
year since AAHPER was organized, and, 

Whereas, the AAHPER office has con- 
tributed immeasurably to the advance- 
ment of learning through its parent or- 
ganization, National Education Associa- 
tion, and, 

Whereas, the National Office has insti- 
tuted marked professional and adminis- 
trative developments; such as, member- 
ship in the National Education Associa- 
tion, construction of a modern National 
Office and conference facilities, conduct 
of inservice programs for district organi- 
zations, organization of a Special Projects 


Section for tapping business and industry 
for specialized research funds, contribu- 
tion to professional literature within the 
areas of health, physical education, and 
recreation, and in conjunction with the 
establishment of the President’s Youth 
Fitness Council and the national drive 
for maintenance and improvement of the 
fitness of American youth, and the estab- 
lishment of good public relations with 
other educational agencies that has been 
unparalleled in the history of the asso- 
ciation, 

Be it resolved, that the Washington 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation extends heartiest 
congratulations to the AAHPER on its 
75th anniversary and expresses deepest 
appreciation for outstanding services and 
continued cooperation in professional en- 
deavors. 


May Is American Bicycle Month 

During the celebration of American 
Bicycle Month in May, the American 
bicycle industry is making available to 
all bike owners a series of cost-free pub- 
lie services. 

Each repair shop will offer a five- 
point inspection, including examination 
of the riding assembly, brakes and ped- 
als, tires and wheels, steering assembly, 
and lights and signalling equipment. 
After inspection, the owner will receive 


a certified rider emblem, fhe twelve offi- 
cial rules of safe riding, and a series of 
riding tips. 

Youth-oriented organizations, civic and 
fraternal groups, parents, and business 
groups can participate in Bike Month 
through essay contests, bike hikes, pic- 
nies, camping trips, bike games, bike 
safety films, and other community-wide 
progran.s. Write to Bicycle Institute of 
America, 122 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York, for information. 


UNIVERSITY 
OF COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
announces 
1960 SUMMER SESSIONS 


First Term—June 17-July 22 
Second Term—July 23-August 25 


COURSES LEADING 
TO DEGREES 
B.S., M.S., M.Ed., and Ed.D. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
Three-week Intensive Course 


(July 25 through August 12) 


Problems in Physical Education 


Paul A. Hunsicker, University of Michigan 
Director, AAHPER Youth Fitness Project 


Dance Workshop (June 20 through July 8) 


Mornings—Introduction to Modern Dance—for secondary 
school teachers 

Shirley Rivie, University of Utah 

Afternoons—Technique, Composition, Repertory 

Notation—for experienced dancers 

Merce Cunningham, Professional Dancer 

Allan Miles, Labanotator 

Also courses in Folk, Western Square, Ballroom and 
Latin American Dance 


Mountain Recreation 


Outstanding Creative Arts and 
Lecture Series Programs. 


OTHER VISITING LECTURERS 


H. Dan Corbin, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 
wee Creswell, Consultant in Health Education, 


Russell K. Cutler, University of Washington 

Richard E. Jamerson, University of North Carolina 

John H. Jenny, Wilmington, Delaware, public schools 

Colorado State Department of Public 
ealt 

Richard Klass, University of Nebraska 

Helen Manley, University City, Mo., public schools 


For further information and a Summer Session Bulletin, 
write to the Dean of the Summer Session, McKenna 27, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. 
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Safety in the School Environment 


(Continued from page 30) 


the setting up of specific standards 
to answer questions such as: 

When should school safety patrols be 
replaced by adult crossing guards? 

Under what circumstances is it advisable 
to stagger recess periods and dismissals? 

What are the optimum requirements for 
school building evacuation during fire drills 
and in other emergency situations? 

How ean we set up elementary programs 
for recess and before-school periods which 
would substitute organized games for free 
play? 

What should be incorporated into a 
safety code for building and grounds main- 
tenance procedures? 

What is the best means of carrying on 
an inservice training program in safety 
education for teachers? 

What safety courses should be required 
of undergraduates in teacher training in- 
stitutions? 


These are only a few suggested 
topics for research treatment. Others 
undoubtedly are of equal or greater 
significance. Our initial job will be 
to determine the extent to which we 
may profitably engage in research 
of this nature and to define the scope 
of our study program. We can then 


screen possible topics and select for 
study those which appear to be most 
urgent. The projects selected will 
be submitted to the Research Coun- 
cil of the Association for advice and 
suggestions. 

This is a brief outline of what we 
hope to accomplish in the Section on 
Safety in the School Environment 
and a proposed plan for reaching 
our objectives. Achievement of our 
goals should contribute toward a 
definite reduction in school jurisdic- 
tion accidents. The program of the 
section at the 75th Anniversary 
Convention will suggest specific 
ways and means of reaching these 
objectives. Experts in safety educa- 
tion on three levels, elementary, sec- 
ondary, and college, will share their 
ideas and viewpoints. 

We hope that this new sectional 
meeting is well attended and that 
those who are present come prepared 
to contribute ideas and express 
opinions. There is genuine need for 
constructive group thinking and 
discussion before we can set the 
stage for intelligent Association 
action. * 


AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
_A department of the National Education Association 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201-16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Address 


Professional Membership 

() AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

O) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 

Fellow* 

(1) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly, NEA Research Bulletin— 
$15.00 

*(Initial Fellowship requires five years’ 

continuous membership and _ endorse- 

ments. Request application form.) 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Name of institution 


Membership available only to individuals. Card issued upon receipt of dues. 


Begin membership with month of [J January 
Membership dues include the following amounts for periodicals: AAHPER Journal 
—$6; Research Quarterly—$4 (for students, 50% less). 


Subscriptions available only to institutions and libraries. 


Student Membership (undergraduates 

only) 

0) AAHPER Journal, Research Quar- 
terly—$6.00 

0) AAHPER Journal—$3.50 


Faculty endorsement for full-time un- 
dergraduate status of student members. 


April September 


Address 
0) AAHPER Journal—$10.00 


(0 Research Quarterly—$5.00 


Aldrich & Aldrich, Inc. 

Allyn and Bacon 

American Novelty Co. 
American Playground Device Co. 
Athletic Institute, Inc., The 
Broderick Co., Inc., Tom 

Brown Co., Wm. C. 

Camp Woodlands 

Capezio, Inc. 

Castello Fencing Equipment Co., Inc. 
Central Michigan University 
Champion Knitwear Co., Inc. 
Chicago Roller Skate Co. 
Coca-Cola Co., The 
Colorado College 

Core, John T. 

Cosom Industries, Inc. 

Dayton Racquet Co. 
DeBourgh Mfg. Co. 

Dodge, Inc. 

Driver Co., H. |. 

E. K. Mat Hanger Co. 

Easy Pest 

Educator Sports-Wear Co. 
Fenner-Hamilton Trampolin Co. 
Folkraft 

Gold, Ruth E. _... 

Gymnastic Supply Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Hanna Manufacturing Co. 
Harvard Table Tennis Co. 
Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 
Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 
Laidlaw Brothers 

Lea & Febiger 

Master Lock Co. 

McArthur & Sons, Geo. 
Merrbach Record Service 
Moore Co., E. R. 

Mosby Co., The C. V. 

Mutual of Omaha 

National Golf School for Women 
National Gym Products 
National Sports Co. 

Nissen Trampoline Co. 

North, Marion 

Ocean Pocl Supply Co. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Program Aids Co., Inc., The 
Protection Equipment Co. 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Co. 
Rheem-Califone Corp. 

Ronald Press Co., The 

Saunders Co., W. B. 

Sells Aerial Tennis Co. 
Shakespeare Co. 

Square Dance Associates 
Superior Industries Corp. 
TAMPAX Incorporated 
Teela-Wooket Archery Camp 
Twardzik & Co., T. F. 
University of Colorado 
University of Minnesota 
University of New Mexico 
University of Oregon 

Univ. of Oslo International Summer School 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Wittek Golf Range Supply Co., Inc. 
Young Women's Christian Association 
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Space for 210 


EXPAND ACTIVITIES IN YOUR GYM 


Everyone can participate in roller skating, and it’s more fun 
than a barrel of monkeys. Roller skating entertains and 
exercises more people in less space than any other sport. 
That’s why more schools, churches and recreation centers have 


roller skating as an integral part of their programs. 


NEW RUBBER-PLASTIC WHEELS ARE KIND TO GYM FLOORS 


These new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels outwear others and 
are guaranteed not to mar or scratch the floors. ‘‘Chicago”’ 
has a skate designed for any type of floor surface or finish. 
Write today for free details on roller skating programs and 


skating equipment. 


“CHICAGO: 


c hates Chicago Roller Skate Co., 4498-C W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Ill. 
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Now is the time to setect your Broderick 
Gym-Wear. Your adoption, now, will assure 
a complete supply of the approved style for 
the opening of school next fall, with no delay 
in starting your gym classes immediately. 
Inform us of your selection, 

and our representative 

in your district will make 


all arrangements for you. 


Send for your full color brochure! 


1727 Se. Biand Bivd 
2400 Broadway, Par 
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